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THE  EXAMINATION 


of  mens  W i  t  s. 


IN  WHICH,  BY  DISCOVER  ING  THE 
varietie  of  nariires,  is  Ihcwcd  for  what  profeflion 

each  one  is  apt, and  how  far  helhall  pro. 

fit  therein. 

By  I  o  h  n  H  V  a  r  te, 

TrsDflatcd  ourofihc  Spanifli  tongue  by 
M.  Camillo  Cam  ill  I. 

Englifliedoucof  his  Italian,  by 
R*  C. 


QDfda 


TO  THE  RIGHT  WOR- 

SHIPFVL  SIR,  Francis  Godol- 

phin  knight, one  of  the  DE- 

PVTIE  LIEVTENANTS  OF 

CORNWAILE. 

God  Sir,  your  ^ooh  return 
neth  ’^ntoyou  clad  tn  aCor^ 
nijh  gabardine ,  ^hich  if  tt 
become  him  not  vpel,  the  fault 
is  not  in  the  jluffe,  but  in  the  botching 
Tailor,  vpho  neuer  hound  Tr entice  to  the 
occupation,<(y*  Vforl^ng  onelyforhis  palje^ 
»  time, could  hardly  oblerue  theprecije  rules 
of  me  a  fur  e:  but  fuch  as  it  is,  yours  it  is, 
andyours  is  the  'Vporkeman,  entirely  addi^ 
Bed  to  reuerenceyou  for  your  vertues ,  to 
hue  you  for  your  kfidneffe^ ,  and  Jo  more 
readie  in  defire  than  able  in  power  to  tejli^ 
fie  the  fame ,  and  doe  with  my  deweflrC' 
membrance  tak^  kaue,reBtngm 

Ac  your  difpoficion. 
vt  c. 


the  end  that  Artificers  may  at- 
tuine  the  perfcdion  requifit  for 
thevfe  oi  the  common- Wealth, 
mee  thinkcth  (  Gaiholikc  royall 
Maiefty)  a  law  fhould  be  enaAed,. 
thrat  no  carpenter  fhcu  1  d  exercife  himfelfe  in  a- 
Hy^^yrorke  which  appertained  to  theoccQpation 
oran  husbandman ,  nor  a  tailor  to  that  oi  an  ar- 
cbitfdljdt  that  the  Aduocat  (hould  not  minifter 
Phifickjiiqr  the  Phifition  play  the  Aduocat,  but 
ech  one.  exercife  onely  that  art  to  which  he  bea- 
reth  a  hati|rall  inclination, and  letpafTe  the  rcfi- 
due^  Foi:  cbnfidering  how  bafe  and  narrowly 
bpunded  a  mans  wic  is  for  one  ihing  and  no 
morcjl  haue  ai  wares  held  it  for  a  matter  certain, 
That  no  man  can  be  perfedly  feene  in  two  arts, 

without 


To  the  king  ofSpaine, 

in  one  of  them  :no  w  to  the  end  he  may  not  erre 
in  chufing  that  which fitteth  heft  with  his  owne 
nature,  there  £hould  be  deputed  in  the  comon. 
wealth,  men  of  great  wifdomc  and  knowledge, 
who  might  difcouer  each  ones  wit  in  his  tender 
age,&  caufe  him  perforce  to  ftudie  that  fcience 
which  is  agreeable  for  him,not  permitting  him 
to  make  his  own  choicerwhece  this  good  would 
enfiie  to  your  ftates  and  figniories  jthat  in  them 
fhould  refide  the  rareft  artificers  of  the  world, 
and  their  workesihould  be  of  the  greateft  per- 
fc<ftion,for  nought  elfe  than  becaufe  they  vnited 
an  with  nature.  The  like  wold  I  that  the  vniuer- 
fitiesofour  kingdos  did  put  in  praftife, for  fee¬ 
ing  they  allow  not  that  a  fcholier  (hould  pafie  to 
another  faculiie,vnicfre  he  perfcftly  vnderftand 
the  Uatine  tongue, they  fhould  haue  alfo  exami¬ 
ners, to  trie  whether  he  who  purpofeih  to  fiudy 
Logick,  Phi!ofophy,Diuinity,  or  the  Laws,hauc 
fuch  a  wit  as  is  requifit  for  euery  of  thcfe  fcieces, 
for  otherwife ,  befides  the  dammage  that  fuch  a 
one  fhall  worke  afterwards  to  the  Common- 
wealih,by  vfingan  art  wherein  he  is  not  skilled, 
itis  a  gricfe  to  fee  that  a  manfhouldtake  pains, 
and  beat  his  braines  about  a  matter  wherein  he 

A  iij  cannot 


the  king  of  S fame, 

cannot  rcape  any  aduantage.F or  that  at  this  day 
fuch  a  diligence  is  not  vfed,thore  who  had  nota 
wit  fit  for  Diuinity  ,haue  deftroied  the  Chriftian  ' 
rehgion.So  do  ihofe  who  are  vneoward  for  Phi- 
ficke ,  fhorten  many  a  mans  daies  Mieitherpof* 
feflethihe  Legall  Science  thatperfedlion  which 
it  might  receiue,  becaufe  it  is  not  made  knowne 
to  what  reafonablc  power  the  vfe  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  lawes  appertaineth.AlI  the  antient 
Philofophers  found  by  experience,  chat  where 
nature  doth  not  difpofe  a  man  to  knowledge, it 
failethouta  fuperfluous  labour  to  toile  in  the 
rules  of  art.  But  none  hath  clecrely  &  diftind:ly> 
deliuered  what  that  nature  is  which  maketh  a 
man  able  for  one  /cience,  and  vncapable  ofano- 
ther,nor  how  many  differences  of  wits  there  are 
found  in  mankind ,  nor  what  Arcs  or  Sciences 
doanfwere  each  in  particular,  nor  by  what  to¬ 
kens  this  may  bee  knowne,  which  is  the  thing 
thatmoft  importeth.  <  , 

Thefe  foure  point5(though  they  feem  vnpof- 
fible  )  containe  the  matter  whereof  I  am  to  en¬ 
treat,  belidcs  many  others  appurtenant  to  the 
purpofe  of  this  dod:r  ne,with  intention  that  cu-' 
rious  parents  may  haue  an  art  &manertodif- 

*  couer 

\  • 


/ 
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To.the  ^ngofSpaine, 

couer  the  wit  of  their  childi  e,  &  may  weet  how 
to  fet  ech  of  them  in  hand  with  that  fcience, 
wherein  hce  fhall  principally  profit.  And  this  is 
an  aduife  which  Galen  faith  was  giuen  his  father, 
namely  that  he  fhould  fet  him  to  ftudy  Phifick, 
becaufe  for  that  fcience  hce  had  a  fingular  wit. 
By  which  your  Maieftie  fhall  vnderftand  how 
much  it  importeth  the  common-wealth ,  that 
there  be  eftablifhed  in  the  fame  a  choice, &  exa¬ 
mination  of  wits  for  the  feiences,  feeing  from 
the  ftudy  which  beftowed  in  Phifick, there 

enfued  fo  great  good  to  the  difeafed  of  his  time, 
and  he  left  fo  many  remedies  in  writing  for  the 
pofterity,Euen  as  ‘BalclH<s(a.  notableman  inpro- 
fefsion  of  the  lawes)  when  he  ftudied  &  praefti- 
fedPhificke,  ifhee  had  pafled  further  therein, 
would  haueprooued  but  an  ordinarie  Phifitian, 
as  he  was  not  better, for  that  he  wanted  the  dif- 
ferenceof  wit  requifit  for  this  fcience,  but  the 
lawes  fhould  haue  loft  one  of  the  greatefthelps 
that  might  be  found  amongft  men  for  expoun¬ 
ding  them. 

When  I  thetfore  purpofed  to  reduce  this  new 
manner  of  Philofophic  to  art ,  and  to  proue  the 
fame  in  fome  wits,  I  remebred  my  felfe  of  your 

A  iiij  Maie» 
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To  thehlng  of S fame. 

Male  ftie,as  the  beftknowne,  and  one,  at  whom 

the  whoic  world  wodereth,bchoIding a  Prince 

or  io  great  knowledge  and  wiredome,of  whom 
here  wee  cannot  conuenicntly  entreat,  the  laft 
chapter  faue  one  is  your  conuenient  place 
where  your  Maieftie  (hall  fee  the  purport  of 
your  owne  wit,  and  the  art  and  learning  where¬ 
with  you  would  haue  benefited  our  com¬ 
mon- with,  if  you  had  beenc  apriuat 
perfonjas  by  nature  you  are 
our  king  and  foue- 


roigne. 


V 


S-i^Tlie  fecond  Proeme  to 

the  ReadCT. 


Hen  Plato  ’^ould  teMh  any  doSirine 
^nau^^Jubtile ,  and  deuided froyn  the 
'vulgar  opinion ,  hee  made  choije  a 
mongU  hisjchollers  offuch  as  hee  re- 
P^^^d  bei}  Tipitted ,  andtothc^  onely 
he  imparted  his  mind,  knotting  by  experience^  that  to 
teach  delicat  matters  to  perfons  of  baje  'vnderfian- 
ding,  teas  lojfe  of time, lojfe  of  pains, and  lofe  f  lear¬ 
ning,  Thejecond  thing  tehich  hee  did  after  this  choife 

made,tpas  to  preuent  them  ttith  certaine  prefuppofi^ 
tions,  cleare  and  true,  tvhich  jhouldnot  be  toide  from 
his  conclufon  for  the  Jpeechesand  fentences  tthich 
rcmiooked  for  are  deliuered  agmfi  that  tthich  the 
*vulgar  beleeueth ,  at  the  beginning  ferue for  nought 
elfe,  {Juchpreuention  not  being  made  )  than  to  put  in 
confufion  him  that  lifleneth,  and  to  breed fuch  a  loa- 

tUnginmens  minds ,  asitcaufeththemtoloofetheir 

good 


0 


The  Epiftle 


(■  *• 

g9odaffeBion.andto  abhorre  anddetefl  this  doBrin. 

ThK  wanner  of  proceeding  tpould  I ,  thapj  might 
obferue,  "9Pith  thee ,  (  curious  Reader  )  if  meanes 
could  bee  <vfed^  that  I  might  firB  treate  ypith  thee, 
and  difcouer  bef^eene  thee  and mee  the  difpofition  of  , 
thyyoit.  Forif  itbe/uchas  ps  nquijitefor  thkdo^ 
Brine ,  and  efiranged  from  the  or  dinar  ie  capacities, 
fypouldinfecret  tell  thee  fitch  neyo'and  JpeciaU  con-^ 
ceits,  as  thou  ypouldeji  neuer  haue, thought  could  fall 
ypithin  the  compajfe  of a  mans  imagination.  But  inaf- 
much  as  this  "^iU  not  bee ,  and  this  Ttorke  mufi  ijfue 
in  publicke  for  all  fortes ,  I  could  not  but  fet  thy 
hraines  fomesphat  asvurke  :  for  if  thy  'ioit  bee  of  the  ^ 
common  and  <vulgar  alloy ,  I  kno’to  right  TteU  thou 
art  alreadie  perfuaded ,  that  the  number  of  the  fci- 
ences,  and  their perfeBion ,  .hath  beene  accomplijhed 
many  dayes-agoe,.  And  hereto  thou  art  mooued  by  a 
<vaine  reajon,  that  they  hauing  found  out  no  more 
yphat  to  ad,  it  U  a  token,that  no'Sv  there  is  in  nothing, 
any  mprejmuehies.  Noypifbyhapthouartpojfejfed 
offuch  an  opinion,  ' goe  no  further,  nor  read  thou  any 
longer  on,  for  thou  mlt  be  much  agreeued,  to  fee  bolt 
miferable  a  difference  of  '^it  poffeff ^th  thee .  But  if 
thou  be  dffcreet,ytelcQmpounded,andfufferent,I ‘Still 

.  ■  deliuer 


to  the  Reader, 

e 

deliueroffito  thee  ^conclujions  ‘very  true ,  albeit  for 
their  noueltie  they  are  yporthie  of  great  maruelL 
Thefirji  is  that  of  many  differences  of 'tPit^vehkh 
are  in  mankind^  one  onely  ypith  prehs  minen'ce  can  fall 
to  thy  lotf  alreadicinature^  as  <very  mightie^at  [itch 
time  as  (hee  framed  it  for  thee,  did  not  befloyp  all  her 
endeuour,  in  uniting  typo  onely,  or  three,  ( in  that  (he 
tould  not  effeSk  the Jame  )  left  thee  a  dolt,  and  depri^- 
ued  of  them  all,  ,  ■  . 

‘The  Jecond,  that -to  euery  difference  of  ypit  there 
anfypereth  in  preheminence  but  one  onely  fcience,  and 
no  more  of  t hat  condition.  So  as  if  thou  diuine  not  to 
chufe  that  tthich  'anfitereth  thy  ndturafl  ability  ^hdU ' 
[halt  be  <very  remife  in  the  ref, though  ihouplythem 
night andday. 

The  third,that  after  thou  hafl  knoyme  ythieh  the 
fciencets,  that  moU  apftereth  thy  ytif  therefefieih 
yet[that  thou  maifl  not  bee  deceiued)  another  greater  < 
difficultie,  ythich,  is  ,yt>het  cer  thine  'abilitie  bee  more 
appliable  to  the  praBick  than  theorick  for  thefe  iyeo 
parts(b’e  it  yohat fcienceit  ypil)arefdoppoft  betSvixi 
themfelues,i!f  require  ypitsfo  different, that  they  may 
be  placed  one  againjl  the  other,  as  if  they  ytere  con¬ 
traries.  Hard  are  thefe  fentencespbut  yet  they  haue 

greater 
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The  Bpiftle 

greater  di^icuUie  iff  bar dnesy  v\7..thatyoecunot(ip^ 
peak  fro  e  be  ^nor  preted  that  "tpebaue  receiued  tprong. 
For  God  being  tbe  author  cf  nature,  and  feeing  that 
jhegaue  not  to  each  man  more  than  one  difference  of 
ytitfasf  baue faid  before)  through  the  oppofition  or 
diff'icultie  yphich  combreth  <vs  in  >vnitihg  them, he  ap¬ 
plied  himf  elf  e  to  her,  iff  of  tbe  Sciences  yphich  are  dip- 
tributed  amongU  men  by  grace,  it  is  a  mrrack,ifin  an 
eminent  degree,  hegiue  more  than  one.  "But  there  are 
(faith  S.  ?Au\)deuifons  cf graces ,  and  the  fame  jpi- 
rit  j  there  are  diuijions  of  minifieries ,  and  the  fame 
Lord  j  there  are  dmfions  cf  operation ,  but  the  fame 
God,ypho  yporketh  all  things  in  all  perfons.  To  euery 
one  isgiuen  the  miniflerie  of  the ^iritfor profit :  and 
to  one  U  giuenby  the  fpirittheypordofypi/dome,to 
mother  that  qfknoypkdge,  after  the  fame Jpirit,to  a- 
nother faith ,  in  the  famefpirit ,  and  to  anoth  er  the 
grace  of  healing,  in  the  fame  fpirit ,  to  another  the 
yporUng  of  fvertues,to  another  propbecying,  and  the 
defcription  of  fpirits ,  ntnto  others  the  <varietie  of 
tongues,  to  another  the  interpretation  ofyoords :  but 
‘  one  felfe  ^irk ,  yphich  diuideth  to  euery  one  as  him 
pleafeth, yporketh  all  thefe things. 

This  befioyping  of  /ciences{l  doubt  not)  God  yfeth. 


to  the  Reader. 

n,  ^ 

V 

hauing  regard  to  the  toit  and  naturall  dij^ojition  of 
euerjperjon.  For.  the  Talents  ^Pehich  he  diUributeth 
in  SMeLidiQVe  1  the  fame  Euangelifi  faith  jtbathee 
gaue  them  fvnto  euery  one  according  to  his  proper 
wertue. 

And  to  thinke  that  thefe  fupernaturall  Sciences 
reopiire  not  Jome  dij^ofitions  in  the  fubieSi  j  before 
they  be  infufed ,  is  'an  err  our  '^ery  great :  for  ythen 
God  formed  KdAmandFwGft  is  certain  that  before 
he  filled  them  toith  ttifdome ,  hee  infirumentali^ed 
their  bra'ine  in  fuch fort, as  they  might  receiue  it  ypitb 
eaje,  and  ferue  as  a  commodious  inflrument ,  there- 
ypith  to  be  able  to  difeourfe,  isf  to  forme  reajbns.  And 
therefore  the  diuine  feripture  faith  j  God  gaue  them 
an  heart  to  thinke,  and filled  them  yoith  the  di fit  line 
of  vnderfianding ,  iff  that  according  to  the  difference 
of'Sthich  euery  one  partaketh,  one  fcience  is  infufed, 
and  not  another,  or  more  or  leffe  of  each  of  them  ^is  a 
thing  'which  may  be  'r>nder flood  by  thiseocdple  of  our 
firfl  parents, for  God  filling  them  both  withwfidome, 
it  is  a  verified  conclufion  ,  that  he  infufed  the  leffer 
portion  into  her ,  for  "^ohich  reafons  the  Diuines 
Jay that  the  deuill  tooke  hardine  fe  to  beguile  her, 
and  durU  not  tempt  >t he  man  ,  as  fearing  his  much 

wifdome : 
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'  TLeEpiftle 

yoijdome .  The  reajon  hereof  ( as  hereafter  ytill 
^roue^tSi  that  the  naturall  compoftipn  yohich  the  ypo- 
man  hath  in  her  braine ,  is  not  capable  of  much  yoitt 
nor  much  ypifdome.  In  the  Angelicall  Jubfiances^yve 
jhall find  aijo  the  like  count  and  reafon  for  God^  to 
giue  an  angel  more  degrees  of  glory  and  higher  gifts  ^ 
firftgiueth  him  a  more  delicat  nature ,  and  if  you  en¬ 
quire  of  the  Diutnes  yphereto  this  delicat  nature  fer- 
ueth,  they  anjfi>ere,  that  the  Angel  ytho  hath  the  dee- 
peflynderflanding^and  the  beU  nature, ypith  mofl fa- 
cilitie  conuerteth  himfelfe  ynto  God ,  and  nofeth  his 
gift  ytith  the  more  efficacie  j  and  that  the  like  beti- ' 
deth  in  men.  Hence  Tte  cleerely  inf  err e,  that  there  be¬ 
ing  an  eleSlion  of  yoitfior  fciences fupernaturaU ,  and 
that,  not  yehatfoeuer  difference  of  abilitie ,  is  their 
commodious  infirument,humanelearning(yi>ith  more 
reafon)  requireth  the  fame,  becaufe  it  is  to  be  learned 
by  men,ytith  the  force  of  their  ypit. 

To  bee  able  then  to  diUinguijhand  differ ne  thefe 
natural!  differences  of  mans  ytit,andto  applie  to  each 
by  art,  that ffience  ypherein  he  may  profit ,  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  this  my  Ttorke.  Iff  bring  the  fame  to  end 
{as  I  hauepurpoffd  )  yte  ypillyeeld  the  glory  to  God, 
feeing  from  his  hand  proceedeth  yphatfoeuer  is  good 

and 


to  the  Reader. 

mdcertcme :  and  if  mt^thou  kno"SPefi  "iveU  (difcreet 
Reader)  that  it  is  impojfible  both  to  deuife  an  art, and 
to  reduce  the  fame  to perfeBion.For  Jb  long  and  large 
are  humane  jciences ,  that  a  mans  lifejujficeth  not  to 
find  them  out, and  togiue  them  that perfeBion  tthich 
is  requifit. 

Thsfirfl  inuenterperformeth  ^ery  much ,  if  hes 
difcouer  fome  notable  principles ,  to  the  end  that  Juch 
as  come  after ,  may  "Stith  this  feed  take  an  occa fon  to 
ampUfiethe  art ,  and  to  bring  it  into  that  ejlimation 
and  account  yphich  is  due  thereunto.  Ariftotl  c  aUu- 
ding  hereunto  faith  :that  the  errors  ofthofe  ytho  firfi 
began  to  handle  matters  of  Philofophie,are  to  be  held 
ingreat  reuerence  ,for  itproouinga  matter  fo  diffi¬ 
cult, to  deuifeneyp  things, if  fo  eafie  to  adde  ynto  that 
yphich  hath  been  already  Jpoken  and  treated  of  j  the 
defeBs  of  the  firU  deferue  not  (  by  this  reqfon)  to  be 
much  reprooued,mither  hee  ypho  addeth  ought,  meri-' 

.  teth  any  great  commendation.  I  confeffethat  this  my 
yporke  cannot  be  excufed from  fome  errors, feeing  the 
matter  is  fo  delicat,and  no  'veay  fore- opened  to  entreat 
thereof  But  if  the  fame  bee  in  a  matter  tchere  the 
bonder flanding  hath  place  to  thinke ,  in  this  cafe  I 
pray  thee  (  yeittie  Reader)  that  before  thou  giue  fen- 

fence 


( 


tenet  thou  read  ouer  the  "tphok  and  ajfurt  thy 

Jelfe  yehat  the  difference  of  thine  oitne  -^it  is ,  md  if 
in  the  yeorke  thou  find  ought  yphich  in  thine  opinion  is 
not'teellfaidyconfiderypelcf  thereafons  yohichftoay 
the  tnoji  againfi  ity  and  if  thou  canji  not  re/olue^then 
turne  to  read  the  eleuenth  chapter  if  or  in  that 
jhalt  thou find  the  anfttere  ythich 
they  may  receiue. 


'L"  ''  *' 
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The  Examination  or  Triall  of  mens 

wits  and  difpofitions. 


CHAP.  I. 

He  proueth  by  an  example,  that  if  a  Child  haue  not 

the  dijpofiien  abtlitie, which  is  reeiuifit  for  that  fcience 
xehereunto  hewill  addiB  himfelfe,it  is  afuperfuom  lahom 
tobe  itsHru&ed  theritthy  good  fcholemajlcrs^tohiue  Jlore 
of  boohs, a^d  continmUy  to  Jludie  it. 


He  opinion  of  Cicero  was  good,  who, 
that  his  fonne  U^arke  might  prooue 
fuch  a  one  in  that  kind  of  learning, 
which  himfclfe  had  made  choice  ofjas 
he  defiredj  iudged,  that  it  fufficed  to 
fend  him  to  aplacc  of  ftudie, forenow* 
med  and  famous  in  the  world,  as  that  of  Athens,  and  to 
giue  him  Cratippus  for  his  fcholemafter,  who  was  the 
greateft  Philofopher  of  thofc  daies,  bringing  him  vp  in  a 
citic  fo  popu!ous,where,throu  gh  the  great  concourfe  of 
people  which  thither  aflembled,  he  Ihould  of  ncceffitie 
haiic  many  examples  and  profitingsof  ftrangers,  fit  to 
teach  him  by  experience  thofe  things  which  appertained 
to  the  knowledge  that  himfelfe  was  to  learne.  But.not- 
withftanding  all  this  diligcnccj  and  much  more  befides, 
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which  (as  a  good  father)he  vfcdjprouidinghim  bookcs, 
«nd  writingfomc  vnto  him  of  his  own  head ;  the  Hifto- 
rians  report,  that  he  proued  but  a  Cods  head, with  little 
eloquence,  and  leflc  Philofophic,  (a  matter  vfuall  a- 
mongft  mcn,ihat  the  Tonne  abies  the  much  wifdome  of 
the  father.)  VerelyC/fcro  greatly  beguiled  himfe!fc,itna- 
giningthat  albeit  his  Tonne  were  not  iiltied  out  of  Na¬ 
tures  hands,  with  that  wit  &  habilitie  which  is  requifit 
for  eloquence  &  Philofophic, yet  by  means  of  the  good 
induftrie  offuch  a  teacher, and  the  many  bookes,and  ex¬ 
amples  of  Athens^  togither  with  the  young  mansconti- 
nuall  endea«our,and  proceffe  of  time, the  defeds  of  his 
vnderftanding  would  be  amended:  but  we  fee, that  final¬ 
ly  he  dcceiued  himfclfe  j  neither  do  I  marucl  thereat, for 
he  had  many  examples  to  this  purpofe,  which  encoura¬ 
ged  him  tobelecue,  that  the  lame  might  alfo  befall  in 
the  perfbn  of  his  Tonne. 

For  the  fame  Cicero  reports  in  his  booke  of  DeJiime 
that  Zetiocrates  h^id  a  wit  very  vntoward  for  the  ftudie  of 
Naturall  and  Morall  Philofophie,  of  whom  PUtehi^^ 
That  he  had  a  fcholler,who  flood  in  need  of  a  fpur :  and 
yet  notwithflandingjthrough  the  good  induflry  offuch 
a  maflcr,and  the  continual!  trauel  of  zenoentes  himfelf, 
hebecame  a  verie  great  Philofbpher.  And  he  writes  the 
like  alfo  of  clettnUh  who  was  fo  doltifh  and  void  of  vn- 
dorflandingjthat  no  teacher  would  rccciuc  him  into  his* 
Ichoole )  whereat  the  young  man  agreeued  &  afhamed, 
endured  fo  great  toilc  in  ftudying,  that  he  came  after¬ 
wards  to  be  called  a  fecond^fr/‘c«/ifr  for  wifedome.  No 
lefle  vntoward  for  matters  ofcloqucnce,fccti>cd  the  wit 
o^VemoflhemsfiMxomh  is  faid.thatwhcn  hewas  now 
grown  big, he  could  not  yet  fpeake  plain,  but  labouring 

and  applying  the  art,  by  hearing  ot  good  teachcrs,hc 

proued 
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proued  thebeftOratour  ofthc  world :  and  fpecially(asC/- 
cero  recounts)  hce  could  not  pronounce  the  letter  R,  for 
that  he  did  fomvvhat  ftaramcr,and  yet  by  pradilc  he  grew 
to  articulat  it  fo  well, as  if  he  had  ncuer  had  that  way  any 
defc.a.  Hence  tooke  that  prouerbe  his  original,  which 
faith, That  mans  wit  in  matters  offcience  is  like  a  plaicr  at 
-  dice, for  if  any  one  proue  vnluckie  in  throwinghis  chacc, 
by  artificial  pradife  he  comes  to  amend  his  euill  fortune. 
Biitnoncof  thefe  examples  produced  by  C/rero, remains 
without  a  conuenient  anfwere  in  my  do(arinc  :For(as  w.c 
will  hereafter  proue)  there  is  in  young  men  acertain  dul- 
nesjvvh  ich  argues  a  greater  wit  in  another  age, than  if  the 
fame  hadbccne  fharpefrom  their  childhood:  nay  it  is  a 
iudgement  that  they  will  proue  lowtifh  men, when  they 
begin  verie  fbone  to  difeourfe,  and  be  cjiiicke  of  conceipt. 
'Whetforc,if  c«erohad  knowne  the  true  tokens  by  which 
wits  arc  in  the  6rft  age  to  bee  difcoucrcd,hec  would  hane 
held  it  a  good  figne,  that  was  rude  .and  flow 

of  fpecch,  and  that  had  need  of  a  fput  whileft 

hee  learned.  I  take  not  fromagoodlnftrufliorart,  and 
induftrie,  their  vertue  and  force  ,  to  manure  wits,  as 
well  rude  as  pliant :  but  that  which  I  will  fay,is,That  if  a 
young  man  hauc  not  of  himfelfe  an  vnderflanding  capa* 
blcof  precepts  and  rules,  which  properly  belong  to  the 
art  he  would  learne,and  to  none  other,that  the  diligence 
\kdby  Cicero  with  his  fonnCjWasas  vaine  as  that  which 
any  other  parent  fbal  vfe  with  his  fbnnc,wil  be  in  the  like. 
Thofc  who  haue  read  Plato, ealily  kEiow,that  this  do* 
dlrine  is  true,  who  reports  that  Socrates  was  the  fbnnc  (as 
he  alfo  reported  himfelfe)  of  a  midwife,  &  that  as  his  mo¬ 
ther  (albeit  flic  were  much  praifed  in  the  art)  could  not 
make  a  woman  tobe  deliuered,that  before  her  comming 
to  bet  was  not  with  child  jfo  hee(peKro[mng  the  like  oC 
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fice  as  his  mother )  could  hot  make  his  fchoilers  bring 
forth  anyfcieneCj  if  of  themfducs  they  had  not  their  vn- 
dcrftanding  conceiued  therewith.He  was  of opinion, that 
fcienccs  were(as  it  wcre)natiirall  to  thofe  men  only,  who 
had  their  wits  appliable  thereunto:  and  that  in  fuch  it  be¬ 
fell,  as  we  fee  by  experience  in  thofe  who  haue  forgotten 
fomewhat  which  they  firftkncw,whoif  wecpiitthem  in 
mind  but  of  one  word,gathcr  from  that  all  the  refidue. 

Maifters  (for  ought  that  I  can  gather)haue  none  other 
office  with  their  fchoilers,  than  to  bring  learning  to  their 
rcmemberance:  for  if  they  haue  a  fruitfull  wit,  they  make 
them  with  this  only  to  bring  forth  wondctfull  conceipts, 
otherwife  they  do  but  afflitfi  thcmfelucSjand  thofe  whom 
they  inftru(S,nor  eucr  obtaine  their  defires.  And(at  leaf!  if  • 
I  were  a  teacher)  before  Ireceiuedanyfchollcrintomy 
fchoole,  I  would  grow  to  many  trials  and  experiments 
with  him,  vntilllmightdifcoucrthequalitie  of  his  wit, 
and  if  I  found  it  by  nature  direded  to  that  fcience  where¬ 
of  I  made  profeffion,!  would  willingly  rcceiuehim,for  it 
breeds  a  great  contentment  in  the  teacher, to  inftrudt  one 
ofgood  towardlincfie:  andif  not,Iwouldcounfcll  him 
toftudie  that  fcience  which  were  moft'agreeablc  with  his 
wit.But  if  I  faWjthat  he  had  no  difpofition  or  capacitie  for 
any  fort  of  learning  ,  I  would  friendly  and  with  gentle 
words  tell  him  ^Brother,  you  haue  no  meancs  to  prone  a 
man  of  that  profeffion  which  you  haue  vndertaken,  take 
carenottoloofe  your  time  and  your  labour, and  piouide 
you  fome  other  trade  ofliuing,  which  requires  not  fo 
greatanhabilitieas  appertaineth  to  learning,  Hereof  is 
feene  verie  plaine  experience, for  we  behold  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fchoilers  enter  the  courfeof  whatfoeuer  fcience, 
and  (be  the  teacher  very  good  or  very  bad)  finally  euery 
day  fomeprooueof  great  skil/ome  of  meanjand  fome  in 

their 
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theit  whole  coiirfcjbauc  done  nought  clfc  than  icefe  their 
time/pend  their  goods, and  beat  their  braincs  without  a- 
nymancr.of  profit. 

I  wot  ncre  whence  this  effed  may  fpring,  they  all  hea. 
ring  one  felfc  teacher, and  with  equall  diligence  and  care, 
and  perhaps  the  diill  caking  more  painc  than  the  wittie : 
and  this  difficultie  grows  the  greater, by  feeing  that  thofc 
who  are  vntoward  for  one  fcicce,arc  verie  apt  to  another, 
and  the  toward  in  one  fort  ot  learn  ing, palling  to  another 
fort, can vndcrftand  nothing.  But  myfelfe  amatleafta 
good  witneffe  in  this  truth  j  for  there  were  three  compa-r 
nions  of  vs,  who  entered  together  to  ftudie  the  Latine 
tongue, &  one  of  vs  learned  the  lame  with  great  facilitic, 
the  reft  could  neuer  make  any  commendable  compofiti- 
on  jbut  all  palling  onto  Logicke,one  of ihofe  whocould 
not  learn  Graromcr,proued  in  that  art  a  principal  Aegle, 
and  the  other  two, in  the  whole, neuer  learned  one  readie 
point :  then  all  three  comming  to  learn  Aftrologie,it  was 
a  matter  worthieof  conlidcration,that  he  whocould  no 
skill  of  Latine  or  Logicke,  in  few  daies  knew  more  in  A* 
ftrologie  than  his  mailer  that  taught  them,  and  the  reft 
could  neuer  learne  it.  I  then  maruellinghereat,  began 
forthwith  to  make  difeourfes,  and  play  the  Philofopher 
hereon,  and  fo  I  found  that  euery  fcience  required  a  fpe' 
cialland  peculiar  wit,  which  reaued  from  that,  was  little 
worth  in  other  Ibrts  of  learning.  And  if  this  be  true  (as 
verily  it  is,andwe  willlb’proue  it  hcrcafter)hc  that  at  this 
day  fhould  enter  into  the  fchooleof  our  times,  making 
proofc  &  aflay  of  the  fchollers  wits, how  many  would  he 
change  from  one  fcience  to  another, &  how  many  would 
hce  fend  into  the  fields  for  dolts  and  vnableto  learne? 
and  how  many  would  he  cal  backc  of  thofe,who  for  vvant 
of  abilitic  are  occupied  in  bale  cxcrcifcs,  &  yet  their  wits 
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were  by  nature  created  only  for  learning^but  fithens  this 
cannotbeebrought  about  nor  remedied,  itbehoouesto 
ftay  no  longer  hereon,  but  to  paiTe  forward. 

It  cannot  be  denyed,but  that  (as  I  haue  fayd)  there  are 
wits  found  capable  of  one  fcicnce,  which  arc  vntoward 
for  another:  and  therefore  it  behooucs,  before  the  child 
be(ettofiudie,todi(couerthemanQerof  hiswit,  and  to 
fee  what fciencc  agreeth  with  his  capacitic,  and  then  to 
prouide  that  he  may  applie  the  fame.  But  it  is  necelTarie 
slfo  to  conlider,  that  this  which  hath  beene  faid,  fufheeth 
not  to  make  a  man  prooue  fufficiently  learned, but  wee 
Biufl  haue  regard  to  out  conditions  no  leffe  rcquiiite 
than  is  this  of  towardlyneffc.  For  Hippocrates  fay  th,  That 
mans  wit  holds  the  like  proportion  with  knowledge,  as 
thecarth  doth  with  feed,  which  though  of  her  felfe  fhee 
be  fruitful  and  fat,  yet  it  behooues  to  manure  her, and  vfe 
aduifement  to  what  fort  of  feed  her  naturall  difpofition 
enclineth:  for  cuery  fort  of  earth  cannot  without  diftin* 
©ion  produce  euery  fort  of  feede.  Some  better  brings 
forth  Wheate than  Barley,  andfomcBarley  better  than 
Wheat  5  and  of  Wheats  fome  bring  a  plcntifull  encreafe 
of  good  Lammas  Wheat,and  cannot  away  with  the  ba^ ' 
left  fort. 

Neither  doth  the  good  husbandman  content  himfelfe 
to  make  this  only  diftitjdfion, but  after  hcchath  manured 
the  earth  in  due  fcafon,  he  lookes  for  conuenie'nt  time  to 
fow  it,  for  it  cannot  be  done  at  all  times  of  the  yeare,  and 
after  that  the  grain  is  fprung  vp,  he  clenfcth  and  weedeth 
it, that  it  may  encreafe  and  grow,giuing  the  fruit  which  of 
the  feed  is  exposed.  After  tiiis  fort,it  isneceflai  ie  that  the 
fcienccbcing  knowne, which  beftfitteth  with  the perfon,. 
he  begin  to  ftudie  from  his  firft  age,  for  this  (fay th 
BQtk)\%  the  moft  pliant  of  all  others  to  learning,  Morco- 
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uer,tnans  life  is  very  (bore,  and  the  arts  long  and  toilfome, 
for  which  itbehooues  that  therebeetionefuificient  to 
know  them,  and  fpaccto  cxcrcifc  thenijand  therewith  to 
proht  thccoininoriwcalth.  Childrens  nacmorie(layth-<4* 
riptk)  isa  table  without  any  picture,  becaufc  it  was  but 
a  little  while  fince  they  were  borne,  and  fo  they  rccciuc 
any  thing  wbatfocuer  withfacilitici  and  notastheme> 
morie  of  old  rneti,  which  full  of  thofe  many  things  they 
haue  feenc  in  the  long  courlc  of  their  lifc,is  not  capable  of 
more :  and  therefore  P/<*rolayth,  That  in  the  prefence  of 
youth,  we  (hould  recount  honefi  tales  and  adiions, which 
may  incite  them  to  vertuous  d[oings,for  what  they  learnc 
in  that  age, abides  dill  in  their  mindes,  and  not  (as  Qalen 
fayth)  that  then  itbehooues  to  learne  the  arts,  when  ouc 
nature  hath  accrued  all  the  forces  that  (be  ca  hauej  which 
point  is  void  of  realbn,  if  you  admit  no  didindion.  Hee 
that  is  to  learne  the  Latine  tongue  or  any  other  language, 
ought  to  do  it  in  his  chiIdhood,for  if  he  tarrie  till  the  bo* 
die  be  hardened,  and  take  the  perfedion  that  it  ought  to 
haue,hclball  neuer  reape  auaileable  profit.  In  his  Iccond 
age,  namely  boys  date,it  is  requifit  that  he  trauailc  in  the 
art  of  Syllogifmcs,  for  then  the  vnderdanding  begins  to 
dilplay  his  forces,  which  hath  the  lame  proportion  with 
Logickc,  as  (hackles  haue  with  the  feet  of  mules  not  yet 
ttaynedjWho  going  fome  day es  therewith, take  afterward 
a  certain  grace  in  their  pace :  (b  our  vnderdanding  ihack- 
led  with  the  rules  and  precepts  ofLogick,take  afterwards 
agtaccfull  kind  of  difeourfingSe  arguing  in  fcienccsand 
difputations.Then  followes  youth, in  which  all  the  feien- 
ces  appertaining  to  the  vnderdanding  may  bee  learned, 
for  that  hath  a  ripened  knowledge. 

True  itisjthat  Arifiotle  excepteth  natural  Phylolophy, 
faying,ayoungraanisnotof  fit  dilpofition  for  this  kind 
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of  doflrine,  wherein  it  feemeth  he  hath  reafon,for  that  it 
is  a  fciencc  of  deeper  confidcration  and  wifedome  than 
any  other. 

Now  the  age  thus  knownc/m  which  fcienccs  arc  to  be 
learned,  it  bchooues  tofeaich  out  a  commodious  place 
for  the  fame,  where  nothing  clle  faue  learning  may  bee. 
handled,  and  fuch  arc  the  Vniuerfities ;  but  the  youth 
muft  forgoc  his  fathers  houre,for  the  dandling  of  the  mo¬ 
ther,  brethren,  kindred,  and  friends  which  are  not  of  his 
profeflionjdo  greatly,  hinder  his  profiting,  This  is  plainly 
ieenc  in  the  fchollers  who  are  natiue  of  the  cities  and  pla¬ 
ces  where  Vniuerfities  arc  feated,noncof  which(faue  by 
great  miracle)euer  become  learned.  And  this  may  eafily 
bee  remedied,  by  changing  of  Vniuerfities,  and  the  na¬ 
tiue  of  one  citie  going  to  itudie  in  another.  This  faring 
that  a  man  takes  from  his  owne  countric  to  make  himfclfe 
of  worth  and  difcrction,  is  of  fo  great  importance,  that 
there  is  no  mafter  in  the  World  who  can  teach  him  more, 
and  efpecially ,  when  a  man  fees  himfelfe  (fometithes) 
abandoned  of  the  fauour  and  delights  of  his  countries 
Depart  out  of  thy  land(faid  God  to  Abrdum)^  feacr  thy 
felfefrom  amidft  thy  kindred  and  thy  fathers  houfe,  and 
come  to  the  place  where  I  will  fhew  thee,  in  which  thou 
fhalt  make  thy  name  great, 8c  I  will  giuc  thee  my  blcfllng. 
The  like  faies  God  to  all  men,  who  defire  to  prooue  of 
value  and  wifedome:  for  albeit  he  can  bleflc  them  in  their 
natiuecounirie,yct  hee  will  that  men  dilpofe  themfelues 
by  this  mcanc  which  he  hath  ordained,  and  that  wifdome 
benot  attained  by  them  with  idlcnefie.  All  this  is  meant 
with  a  foregoing  prefuppolaljthat  a  man  haiie  a  good  wit 
&  be  apt,for  otherwife,  A'e  that  goes  a  beafl  to  Rome^returm 

Little  auailesitjthat  a  dullard  go  to  learn  in 
the  famous  place  of  ftudie,  where  there  is  nochairc  of 
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yndcrftartding,nor  wifedomc,  nor  a  man  to  teach  it.  H 

The  third  point  of  diligence  is,  to  feckc  out  a  ma-  I 

ftet  who  hath  a  diredion  and  method  in  teaching ,  p 

whofe  doi^rinc  is  found  and  firme,  not  fophifticall  nor  ,  .o  I 
ofvaine  confiderations;:  for  allthat  the fcholler doth, 

whileft  hec  is  a  learning,  is  to  credite  all  that  which  his  | 

raafter  propounds  vnto  him ,  for  bee  hath  no  found  | 

judgement  or  diferetion  to  dilcerneorfeperatfalfliood 
from  trueth,  albeit  this  is.a  chaunccfull  cafe,  and  not  I 

placed  in  the  choice  of  fuch  as  learne,  that  the  fchollers  i 

come  indue  time  toftudiei  and  that  the  Vniuerfities  | 

hauegood  or  vnfitinftrudorsj  as  it  befell  certainc  Phi.  | 

fitionsjof  whom  Gile/t  reports,  that  hauing  conuinced  I 

them,  by  many  reafqns  and  experiments,  and  (hewed  | 

them ,  that  the  pradife  which  they  vfed  was  falfe  and  i 

prejudicial!  to  mens  health;  the  teares  fell  from  their 
eyes, and  in  his  prefence  they  began  to  cuife  their  hard  ^ 

hap,  in  lighting  on  fuch  bad  mafters  as  bare  fway  du- 
'  ring  the  time  that  they  were  learners.  True  it  is,  that 
there  arc  found  fome  fchollers  of  fb  ripe  wit,  as  they 
ftraightwaies  lookeinto  the  condition  of  the  teachers, 
and  the  learning  which  hce  teachcih,and  if  it  be  vitious,  i 

they  know  how  to  confute  the  fame,  and  to  giuc  allow¬ 
ance  to  fuch  as  dcliuer  foundly  •.  thele  at  the  yeares  end 
teach  their  mafter  much  more  than  their  mafter  taught 
them;  for  doubting  and  demaunding  wittily, they  make 
him  to  vndcrftand  and  anfwere  things  fo  exqiiifit,as  hee 
himfelfe  neuer  knew  nor  fliould  haue  knowne,  if  the 
fchollcr  with  the  ifelicitie  of  his  wit,  bad  not  brought 
them  to  his  mind:  butthofe.whocan  doe  this,  are  one 
or  two  at  the  moft,3nd  the  dullards  are  infinit.  Through  I 

which, it  would  doe  well  (feeing  this  choifeand  Exami-  | 

nationof  Wits  for  eiiery  fcicnccis  nothad)  that  the 

Vniuer- 
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Vniuerfities  alwaycs  made  prouifion  of  good  teachers^ 
endued  with  (bund  learning, and  a  clccrc  dilcerning  wit, 
to  the  end  they  may  not  inftru(5i  the  ignorant  in  errours 
and  falfe  propofitions. 

The  fourth  diligence  requilit  to  bcevfcd,  is  to  ftiidie 
cuery  fcicncc  with  order,  beginning  at-his  principles , 
and  pafling  through  the  midft  to  the  end,  without  ha- 
uing  matter  that  may  prefuppofc  another  thing  before. 
For  which  caufe,  Ihaue  alwaycs  hcldit  an  errour,  to 
hearemany  lelTbnsof  diuersmatceis,and  toicarrytheai 
all  home  fardlcd  vp  together.  By  thismeancs  there  is 
made  a  made  of  things  in  the  vndetAanding,  which  af* 
terwards,  when  they  come  to  pradi{e,a  man  knowes 
not  how  to  turne  to  vfc  the  precepts  of  his  art,  nor  to 
adigne  them  a  place  conuenient :  and  it  is  much  better 
to  beftow  labour  in  eucry  matter  by  it  felfc,  and  with 
that  naturall  order  which  it  holds  in  his  compoiition  j 
for  in  the  felfe  manner  as  it  is  learned,  fo  is  it  alfb  prefer- 
ued  in  the  memory.  And  more  in  particuiar,ic  is  nece!^ 
ftric  that  they  doe  this,  who  of  their  owne  nature  hauc . 
a  confufed  wit :  and  this  may  eafily  be  remedied  by  hea¬ 
ring  one  matter  by  it  felfe,  and  that  being  ended,  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  next  following,  till  the  whole  art  be  atchie- . 
iicd.G/*/(f«  well  vndcrftanding  of  how  great  importance 
it  was  to  (ludie  matters  with  order  and  concert,  wrot  a 
booke  to  teach  the  manner  that  was  to  bee  held  in  rea¬ 
ding  his  workesjto  the  end  that  the  Phylition  might  net 
bee  tangled  in  confufion.  Otbersadde  hereunto,  that 
the  fcholler  whilcfl  heelearneth,  hauebut  onebooke 
which  may  piainely  containc  the  points  of  his  learning, 

V  and  that  he  attend  to  (ludie  that  only  and  no  more, lead 
he  grow  into  a  garboile  and  confufion  :and  herein  they 
arc  warranted  by  great  reafbn. 


The. 
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Thc^laft  thing  which  makes  a  roan  proue  of  rare  lear¬ 
ning,  is  to  confurac  much  time  at  his  bookc,  and  to  cx- 
pedjthat  knowledge  hauc  his  due  digeftion,  and  take 
deeperoot^  tor  as  the  bodie  is  not  maintained  by  the 
much  which  we  eat  and  drinkc  in  one  day,  but  by  that 
which  the  ftoroacke  digefteth  and  turncth :  lb  our  vndcr- 
ftanding  is  not  filled  by  the  much  which  wee  read  in 
little  time,  but  by  that  which  by  littlcandlittlcitpro- 
cccdstoconceiueandchcwvpon.  Our  wit  day  by  day 
difpofeth  it  felfe  better  and  better,  and  coracs(by  pro- 
cefieof  time  )i  to  light  on  things  which  before  it  could 
neither  vnderftand  nor  conceiue.  Vaderftanding  hath 
his  beginning,  his  encreafe,  his  Handing, and  his  decli¬ 
ning,  as  hath  a  man,  and  other  creatures  and  plants;  it 
begins  in  boyes  age, hath  his  encreafe  in  youth,  his  Han¬ 
ding  in  middle  or  mans  age,  and  in  old  age  it  begins  to 
decline.  Who  fo  therefore  would  know  at  what  time 
his  vnderHanding  enioycth  all  the  forces  which  it  may 
partake, let  him  wcet, that  it  is  from  the  age  of  thirty  and 
three  vntill  filtic,  little  more  or  leflTe, within  which  com- 
pafle  we  may  beH  giuc  credit  to  grauc  authors,  if  in  the 
ditcourfc  of  their  life  they  hauc  held  contraric  opini¬ 
ons  j  and  he  that  will  write  bookes,let  him  doe  it  about 
this  age,  and  not  before  nor  after, if  he  meane  not  to  vn- 
lay  againe, or  change  opinion. 

But  mans  age  hath  not  in  all  people  a  like  meafurc 
and  reafoD  5  for  in  fomc,  childhood  ends  in  twclue 
ycarcSjinfbmcat  fourctcenc,  fomehauefixteene,  and 
feme  eighteen  jfuch  Hues  very  loBg,bccaufe  their  youth 
arriues  to  little  lefle  than  fortie  ycares,  and  their  ripe  or 
firraeage  to  thrcefcore, and  they  hauc  afterward  twen- 
tic  ycares  of  old  age,  wherethrough  theirlife  amounts 
to  fourctcorc,  and  this  is  thetearmc  of  thofe  who  arc 

-  '  very 
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very  ftrotig^  The  firft  fort,  who  finifh  their  childhood 
at  twclue  ycreSj  are  very  fhort  liucd,  and  begin  fpeedily 
to  difcourfcjtheir  beard  foone  fprowteth  out,  and  their 
wit  lafteth  but  a  fmall  time,thefe  at  thirtiefiue  yeres  be¬ 
gin  to  decline, and  atfortieand  eight  hnifhed  their  life. 

Of  all  the  conditions  aboucfpecificd,  there  is  not  any 
one  which  is  not  very  neceffaric,  profitable,  and  helpe- 
ful  in  pradife  for  a  young  man  to  receiue  notice  of  j  but 
to  haue  a  good  and  aunfwerablc  nature  to  the  fcicnce 
which  he  pretendeth  to  ftudie,  is  the  matter  which  mdft 
makes  for  the  purpofc :  for  with  this,wc  haue  feenc  that  ■ 
diuers  men  haue  begun  to  fludic,  after  their  youth  was 
expired,  and  were  inlbuded  by  bad  teachers,  with  euill 
order, ’and  in  their  owne  birth-places, and  yet  for  all  that  ■ 
haue  prooued  great  clearkes.  But  if  the  wit  faile(fayth 
Hippocrates )  all  other  diligences  ate  loft.  But  there  is  no 
man  who  hath  better  vetefied  this,  than  the  good 
cm  Cicero^  who  through  griefcof  feeing  his  fonnefuch 
adoo-noughf,  with  whom  none  of  thcmcanes  could 
prcuaile,  that  he  had  procured  to  breed  him  wifedomc, 
faid  in  the  end  after  this  fort :  tvhat  elfe  is  it^after  the  maa- 
ner  of  the  Giant  s^to  fight  with  the  gods  ^  than  to  refifi  againfi 
nature  fas  if  he  fhouldhauc  faid :  What  thing  is  there,  . 
which  better  rcferables  the  battailc  which  the  Gyants 
vndertooke  againft  the  gods,  than  that  a  man  who  wan- 
teth  capacitie,  fhould  let  himfclfeto  ftudie?  for  as  the 
Gyants  ncuer  oucrcame  the  gods, but  were  ftill  vanqui- 
fhed  by  them :  fb  whatfoeucr  fcholler  will  labour  to  o- 
uercomehis  own  vntoward  nature,  fhal  reft  vanquiflicd 
by  her.  For  which  caufejthc  fame  Cicero  counfelleth  vs, 
that  we  fhould  not  vfc  force  againftour  nature,  nor  en- 
deauour  to  become  Orators, if  fhe  aflent  not, for  we  fhal 
vnderso  labour  in  vaine. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

That  Nature  is  that  which  makes  a  man  of  hahilitie 
tolearne, 

T  is  an  opinion  very  common  and 
ordinarie  amongft  the  ancient  Phi- 
lofophersjto  ray,That  Nature  is  (he 
who  makes  a  man  of  hahilitie  to 
leatn,  and  that  art  with  her  precepts 
'  and  rules  giues  a  facilitie  therunto : 
but  then  vfc  and  experience, which 
'  hec  reapes  of  particular  things,  makes  him  mightic  in 
working.  Yet  none  of  them  euerfliewed  in  particular, 
whatthingthisNaturewas,  norinwhatranke of  caufes 
it  ought  to  be  placed :  onely  they  affirmed,thst  this, wan¬ 
ting  in  him  who  learned  j  art ,  experience ,  teachers , 
bookes ,  and  trauailc  are  of  none  auaile.  The  ignorant 
vulgar, feeing  a  man  of  great  wit  andreadinefle,ftraight- 
waies  affigncGod  to  be  the  author  thereof,  and  looke 
no  further,  but  hold  euerie  other  imagination  that  goes 
beyond  this,  for  vanitie:but  naturall  Philofophers  de- 
fpiie  this  manner  of  talking  5  for  put  cafe  that  the  fame  be 
godly ,  and  containe  therein  religion  and  truth ,  yet  it 
groweth  from  not  knowing  the  order  and  diipofition 
which  God  placed  amongft  naturall  things  that  day 
when  they  were  created,  and  focoucr  their  ignorance 
with  a  kind  of  watrantize,  and  in  fort,  that  none  may 
reprehend  or  gainelay  the  fame,  they  affiimethatall  bc' 
fals  as  God  will ,  and  that  nothing  fucceeds ,  which 
Iprings  not  from  his  diuinc  pleafure.  But  though  this  bee 
neucr  fo  apparant  a  trueth ,  yet  arc  they  worthie  of  re- 

proofe,  • 
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proofe;  bccaufe,  as  not  eucric  kind  of  demaund  (faith 
Ariptle j  is  to  b  c  made  after  one  fafliion/o  not  ciieric  an- 
fvycre  (though  true)  is  to  be  giuen. 

Whileft  a  natural  Philofopher  reafoned  with  a  Gram¬ 
marian  ,  there  came  to  them  an  inquifitiue  Gardener, 
and  asked,  What  the  caufe  might  bec,  that  he  chcrilhing 
the  earth  fo  charily,  indeluing,  turning,  dunging,  and 
watering  it,  yet  the  fame  neucr  well  brought  forth  the  . 
hearbage  which  hec  lowed  therein;  whereas  the  hcarbes 
which  (he  bred  of  her  fcife,  Ihcc  caufed  to  eacreafe  with 
great  facilitic  ?  The  Grammarian  anfwered.  This  grew 
from  the  diuinc  pronidence,  and  was  fo  ordained  tho- 
row  the  good  gouernement  of  the  world:  at  which  aun- 
fwerethe  naturall  Philolbpher  laughed,  feeing  he  redu¬ 
ced  this  to  God,  bccaule  hee  knew  not  the  dileourfc  of 
naturall  caufes,  nor  in  what  fort  they  proceeded  to  their 
cffedls.  The  Grammarian  prcceiuing  the  other  laugh, 
asked  whether  he  mocked  him,  or  whereat  elle  he  laugh¬ 
ed?  The  Philofopher  anfwered,  that  hee  laughed  not  at 
him,  but  at  the  maifter  who  taught  him  fo  ill :  for  the 
knowledge  and  Iblution  of  things  which  Ipring  from 
the  diuine  prouidcncc  (as  are  the  workes  fupernaturali) 
appertainc  to  the  Mctaphifickcs  (whom  we  now  tearme 
Diuines : )  but  this  queftion  propounded  by  the  Gar* 
dcnct ,  is  naturall,  and  appertaincth  to  the  iurifdiaion  of 
the  naturall  Philofophersjbecaufe  there  arc  certaine  or¬ 
dered  and  manifeft  caufes ,  from  which  this  effea:  may 
fpring.  And  thus  the  naturallPhilofophcr  anfwered, fay¬ 
ing,  That  the  earth  is  conditioned  like  a  ftcpmother,who 
very  carefully  brings  vp  herowne  children  which  fbee 
breeds  her  lelfc ,  but  takes  away  the  fuftcnance  from 
thofc  which  appcrtaync  to  her  husband  j  and  fo  wee  fee 

,  that  her  ownc  children  are  fat  and  frefh ,  and  her  ftep- 
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children  wcakc  and  ill  coloured.  Thehearbs  which  the 
earth  brings  forth  of  her  fclfcj  are  borne  of  her  proper 
bowels,  and  thofe  which  the  Gardener  makes  to  grow 
by  force,  arc  the  daughters  of  another  mother, where¬ 
through  fhee  takes  from  them  the  vertucand  nourifh* 
ment  by  which  they  ought  toincteafe,  thatllie  may 
giuc  it  to  the  hearbs  which  are  borne  of  her  felfe. 

H/pocrates\\k'i\N\{t  reports,  that  he  going  to  vifit  the 
great  Philolbphcr  Democritus,  hee  told  him  the  follies 
whic  h  the  vulgar  fpeakc  of  Phificke, namely, that  Iceing 
ihemfclucs  recouered  from  nckene(re,they  would  fay,  it 
was  God  who  healed  them,and  that  if  his  wil  were  nor, 
little  had  the  good  diligence  of  the  Phifition  auailed. 
This  is  foauncient  a  manner  of  talke,  and  thenaturall 
Philofophets  hauc  fo  often  refuted  it,  that  the  Peeking 
to  take  the  fame  away,  were  fuperfluous,  neither  is  it 
conuenient :  for  the  vulgar,  who  know  not  the  particu¬ 
lar  caufes  of  any  effedi,  anPwereth  better  and  with  more 
trueth,  as  touching  the  vniucrfallcaufe,  which  is  God, 
than  to  fay  feme  other  vnfiiting  thing.  But  1  hauc  often 
gone  about  to  confider  the  rcalon  and  the  caufe  whence 
it  may  grow,  that  the  vulgar  fort  is  fogreata  friend  to 
impute  all  things  to  God,  and  to  reaue  them  from  na- 
ture,and  do  fo  abhorre  the  naturall  racancs :  and  I  know 
not  whether  1  hauc  bin  able  to  find  it  our.  The  vufgar  (at 
leaft)giues  hereby  to  vndcrftad,that  for  as  much  as  they 
know  not  what  etfedls  they  ought  to  attribute  to  God 
imnacdiatly ,  and  what  to  N  ature,  they  fpcake  after  this 
maner.Befidesthat,  men  are  for  the  moft  part  impatient^ 
and  defirous  to  accomplifh  fpcedily  what  they  couet. 
But  bccaufe  the  natural  means  arc  of  fuch  prQHxitie,and 
workewith  length  of  time, they  pofTcfTc  not  the  patience 
to  Band  marking  thereof,  and  knowing  that  God  is 

Omni* 
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omnipotent,  and  in  a  moment  of  time  performeth 
whatfocucr  him  plcafeth  (whereofthey  find  many  ex¬ 
amples)  they  would  that  he  fhould  giue  them  health,  as 
hedidtothelickeof  thepalfiejand  wifedome,  asto5<i- 
lomon  leb  jandthathefiiould  dcliuer  them 

from  their  cnimie,as  he  did  Dmid. 

The  fecond  caufe  is,  for  that  men  are  arrogant,  and 
vaine  conceited,  many  of  whom  defirc  fecretly  in  theis 
hearts,  that  God  would  befiowypon  them  fome  parti¬ 
cular  graces,  which  ihould  not  befall  after  the  common 
vre,(as  it  is,that  the  Sunne  arifeth  vpon  the  good  &  bad, 
and  that  the  raine  fals  vpon  all  in  generall ;  )for  benefits 
are  fo  much  the  more  highly  prized ,  as  they  arc  the 
more  rare.  And  for  this  caufe  we  haue  feene  many  men 
to  feigne  miracles  in  houfes  and  places  of  deuotion,for 
ftraightwaies  the  people  flockesvnio  them,  and  holds 
them  in  great  rcuerence,  as  perfons  of  whomc  God 
makes  a  fpeciall  account :  and  if  they  be  poorc,  they  fa- 
uour  them  with  large  almes,  and  fofome  finnevponin- 

tereff. 

The  third  rcafon  is,  that  men  haue  a  liking  to  be  well 
at  their  cafe :  whereas  naturall  caufes  arc  difpofed  with 
fuch  order  and  conceipt,  that  to  attaine  their  effeds,  it 
behooues  to  beftow  labour.  Wherefore  they  would 
haue  God  demeane  himfelfe  towards  them,  after  his 
omnipotencie,  and  that  (without  fwcating)they  might 
come  to  the  wellhead  of  their  defires,  llcaueafidethe 
mallice  ofthofe ,  who  require  miracles  at  Gods  hand, 
thereby  to  tempt  hisalmightinefrc,and  toproouc  whe¬ 
ther  he  be  able  to  doc  it '  and  otherfome,  who  tobere- 
uenged  after  their  hearts  dcfirc,cal  fot  fire  from  heauen, 
and  fuch  other  cruell  chaftifements. 

The  laft  caufe  is,  for  that  many  of  the  vulgar  arc  reli- 
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ligioufly  giucn,  and  hold  deerc  ,that  God  may  be  hono¬ 
red  and  magnified  ,  which  is  much  fooner  brought  a- 
bout  by  way  of  miracles  than  by  naturall  elfc(ils;  but  the 
common  fort  of  men  know  not,  that  workcsabouc  na¬ 
ture  and  wonderfull ,  arc  done  by  God  to  fbcw  thofc 
who  know  it  not.  That  he  is  not  omnipotent, and  that  he 
ferucs  himfclfe  of  them,  as  an  argument  toproouehis 
do^rinc,and  that  this neceffitie  onceceafing.heneuer 
doth  it  more.  This  may  well  be  perceiued ,  confidering 
that  God  doth  no  longer  thofe  vnwonted  things  of 
the  new  Teftament :  and  the  reafon  is,for  that  on  bis  bc- 
halfe  hcc  hath  performed  all  ncccflarie  diligence ,  that 
men  might  not  pretend  ignorance.  And  to  thinke  that 
hee  will  begin  anew  to  do  the  like  miracles,  and  by  them 
once  againe  to  prooue  his  dodlrine,  in  raifing  the  dead, 
reftoring  fight  to  the  blind, and  healing  the  lame  and 
ficke  of  the  palfie ,  is  anerrourvery  great  i  for  once  God 
taughtmen  what  is  behoofefull,  and  prooued  the  fame 
by  miracles ,  but  rcturnes  not  to  doe  it  any  more .  God 
fpeakejs  once  (  fay  th  loh )  and  turnes  not  to  a  fecond  rc- 
pliall. 

The  token  whereon  I  ground  my  iudgement,  when 
I  would  difeouer  whether  a  man  haueawic  appropriac 
to  Naturall  PhilofophiCjiSjtofce  whether  he  beaddi- 
^cd  to  reduce  all  matters  to  miracle,  without  diftindi- 
en:andcontrariwife,fuch  as  hold  not  thcmfelues  con¬ 
tented,  vntill  they  know  the  particular  caufe  of  euery 
effeft  ,  leaue  no  occafion  to  miftruft  the  goodnefle  of 
their  witte.  Thcfc  doc  well  know ,  that  there  are  cfFeds 
which  muft  be  reduced  to  Godimraediatcly,(  as  mira¬ 
cles)  and  others  to  Nature,  fandfuch  arc  thofc,  which 
hauc  their  ordinariccaufesftom  whence  they  accuftomc 
to  fpiingr )  but  fpcaking  both  of  the  one  manner  and  the 

C  other, 
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other,  wee  alwaics  place  God  for  author :  for  whcti  A- 
nBctle  faid,  That  God  and  N ature  did  nothing  in  vainc, 
bee  meant  not,  that  Nature  was  an  vniuerfall  caufe,  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  iurifdi(9:ion  fcuered  from  God,  but  that 
flieewas  a  name  of  the  order  and  concert  which  God 
bath  bcftowcd  in  the  frame  of  the  world ,  to  the  end 
that  the  ncceflatie  cffcds  might  follow  for  the  prcfcr- 
uation  thereof.  For  in  the  fame  manner  it  is  vfually  faid, 
that  the  King  and  GiuileReafon  doe  no  man  wrong. 
In  which  kind  offpeech  no  man  conceiucth';  that  this 
name  Reafon,  fignificth  a  prince  which  poffeiTcth  aftf- 
ucrall  iurifdiiftion  from  that  of  the  king;  but  a  tearme, 
which  by  his  fignification  embraceth  all  the  royall  lawes 
and  conftitutions  ordained  by  the  fame  king,  for  the 
preferuation  of  his  commonwealth  in  peace.  And  as 
the  king  hath  his  Ipcciall  cafes  referued  to  himfelfc, 
which  cannot  be  decided  by  the  law,  for  that  they  arc 
vnufuall  and  waightietin  like  manner  God  left  miracu- 
Ions  eflfciSs  referued  for  himfclfe, neither  gaue  allowance 
vnto  naturall  caufes,  chat  they  might  produce  them. 
But  here  we  muft  note,  that  he  who  fhould  know  them 
for  fuch,  and  difference  them  from  naturall  wotkcs,be- 
hooues  to  bee  a  great  naturall  Philofbpher,  and  to  vn- 
(derftand  the'ordinary  caufes  that  cucry  effed  may  hold, 
and  yet  all  this  fufficeth  not,vnlefrc  the  Catholike  church 
ratifie  them  to  be  fuch.  And  as  the  Dodors  labour  and 
ftudie  in  reading  this  Ciuile  Reafon,  preferuing  the 
whole  in  their  memorie,  that  they  may  know  and  vn- 
derftand  what  the  kings  will  was,  in  the  determination 
of  fuch  a  cafe :  fo  wee  naturall  Philofophcrs  (as  dotSors 
in  this  facultie)  beftow  all  our  ftudie  in  knowing  the 
dilcoutfe  and  order  which  God  placed  chat  day  when 

hecrcatcd  the  world, fo  to  contemplate  and  vnderftand 
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inwhatfbttjand  vpon  what  caiifc  he  would  that  things 
(hould  fuccccd.  And,as  it  were  a  matter  worthic  laugh- 
ter, that  a  doaor  fhould  alleage  in  his  writings  (though 
approoued)  that  the  king  comraaunds  a  cafe  (hould  be 
thus  determined,  without  flicwing  the  Law  and  Rea- 
fon,  through  which  it  was  fo  decided :  lb  natiirall  Philo- 
fophers  laugh  at  fuch  as  fay,  This  is  Gods  doingj  with¬ 
out  afligning  the  order  and  difeourfe  of  the  particular 
caufes  whence  they  may  fpring.  And  as  the  king  wil  giue 
them  no  earc,  when  they  require  him  to  breake  forae 
iuftlaWjOr  to  rule  fomecaie  bcfidcs  the  order  of  iuflice, 
which  hee  hath  coranaaunded  to  beeobferued:  fb  God 
will  not  hearken  when  any  man  demaunds  of  him  mi¬ 
racles  and  wotkes  befldes  natural!  order,  without  cauic 
why."  For  albeit  the  king  cucry  day  abrogates  and  efta- 
blifhcth  new  lawes,andchangcth  iudiciall order,  as  well 
through  the  variation  of  times,  as  for  that  it  is  the  iudge- 
ment  of  a  fraile  man  , and  cannot  at  one  only  time  attainc 
toperfc(a  right  and  iufticc :  notwithftanding  the  natu- 
'  rail  order  of  the  vniucrfc, which  we  call  N aturc,from  that 
day  wherein  God  created  the  wotld,vnto  this,hath  had 
no  need  ofadioiningor  rcauingany  one  iot,^ecaufc  hee 
framed  the  lame  with  fuch  ptouidcnce  and  wifedome, 
that  to  require  this  order  might  not  be  obferued,  were  to 
fay, that  his  wotkes  were  vnpeifedi:. 

Torcturne  then  to  that  Icntcncc  fo  often  vfed  byna- 
turall  Philolbphcrs,  that  Nttture  makes  able ;  we  muft  vn- 
derftand  that  there  arc  Wits,  and  there  are  Abilities, 
which  God  beftoweth  vpon  men  befldes  naturall  or¬ 
der,  as  was  the  wifedome  of  the  Apoftles,  who  beeing 
Ample  and  of  bafe  account,  were  miraculoufly  enligh¬ 
tened  and  replcnifhcd  with  knowledge  and  learning. 
Of this  fort  ofabilitie  and  wifedome  it  cannot  be  vetefied, 
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that  Nature  makes  able  j  for  this  is  a  worke  which  is to 
be  imputed  immediatly  vnto  God, and  not  vnto  Nature. 
The  like  is  tobevnderftood  of  the  wifedomeof  the  Pro¬ 
phets  ,  and  of  all  thofc  to  whom  God  graunted  fome 
grace  infufed.  Another  fort  of  abilitie  is  found  in  men, 
which  fprings  of  their  being  begotten,  with  that  order 
and  conlcnt  of  caufes  which  ate  eftablifhed  by  God  to 
this«nd;  and  of  this  fort  it  may  be  laid  with  truth, 

Sure  makes  able.  For  (as  we  will  prooue  in  the  laft  Chap¬ 
ter  of  this  Worke)  thereistobefoundfUch  an  order  and 
confent  in  naturall  things,  that  if  the  fathers  in  time  of 
procreation  haue  regard  to  obferue  the  fame,  all  their 
children  fhall  prooue  wife,  and  none  otherwile.  But  the 
whileft  this  fignification  ofNature  is  very  vniuerfall  and 
confufed, and  the  vndcrftanding  contents  not  it  felfc,not 
flayeth,vntill  it  conceiue  the  particular  difcourfcjand  the 
lated  caufe ;  therefore  it  behooues  to  fearch  out  another 
fignification  of  this  name  Nature,  which  may  be  more 
agreeable  to  our  purpofe. 

i^riUotle  and  other  natural!  Philolbpbers  difeend  in¬ 
to  more  particularities, and  call  Nature,  whatfoeuer  fub- 
dantiall  forme,  which  giues  the  being  to  any  thing,  and 
is  the  originall-of  all  the  working  thereof:  in  which  fig¬ 
nification,  our  reafbnablc  foule  may  reafbnably  be  rear¬ 
med  Nature,  for  from  her  we  rcceiue  our  forraall  being, 
which  wee  hauc  of  being  men,  and  thefelfc-fame  is  the 
beginning  of  whatfoeuer  wee  doe  and  worke .  But  all 
fdulcs  being  of  cquallpcrfe(51ion(aswellthatofthcwi- 
fcr,asihat  of  the  foolifh)  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  Na¬ 
ture:  in  this  fignification  is  that  which  makes  a  man  able, 
for  if  this  were  true,  all  men  Ihould  haucalikemcafure 
of  wit  and  wifedome ;  and  therefore  the  fame  AriBotle 
found  out  another  fignification  ofNature,  which  is  the 
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caufe,  that  a  roan  is  able  or  vnable  j  raying<j|th'at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  foure  firft  qualities,  (hot,cold,moift,and 
dric)istobecallcdNatureifor  from  thisiflue  al  thchabi- 
litics  of  man, all  his  vertucs  and  vices,  and  this  great  vari> 
ctie  of  wits  which  we  behold.  And  this  is  clearely  pro* 
uedjby  confidering  the  age  of  a  man  when  he  is  wifeft, 
who  in  his  childhood  is  no  more  than  a  bruitebeaft,  and 
v/cth  none  other  powers  thanthofc  of  anger  and  concu* 
pifccncc  jbut  comming  to  youth,  there  begins  to  flioot 
out  in  him  a  marucllous  wir,  and  wee  fee  that  itlaftcth 
till  a  time  certaine,  and  no  longer,  for  old  age  growing 
on,  he  gowes  eucry  day  loofinghis  wit,  vntillit  come  to 
be  quite  decayed. 

This  varictic  of  wits, is  a  matter  certaine,that  it  fprings 
not  from  the  reafonablc  (bulc,  forthatisoncfelfcinall 
ages,  without  hauingreceiued  in  his  forces  and  fubftance 
any  alteration*,  but  man  hath  kieueryagc  a  diuers  tem¬ 
perature, and  a  contrarie  difpofition,  by  mcanes  whereof, 
the  Soule  doth  other  workes  in  cliild  hood,  other  in 
youth,  and  other  in  oldage.  Whence  wee  drawaneui- 
dent  argument,  that  one  felfe-Soulc  doing  contrarie 
workes  in  one  felfc-Bodie,  for  that  it  partakes  in  eucry 
age  a  contrarie  temperature,  when  ol  young  men,  the 
one  is  able,  and  the  other  vnapt ;  this  growes  for  that 
the  one  of  them  enioyes  a  diuers  temperature  from  the 
other:  And  this  (for  that  it  is  the  beginningof  all  the 
workes  of  the  reafonablc  Soule)  was  by  the  Phifitions 
and  the  Philofophers  rearmed  Nature  j  of  which  Signi¬ 
fication  this  fentcnce  is  properly  verefied ,  that  Nafare 
makes  able* 

'  For  confirmation  of  this  do6irinc,  Galen  writ  a  bookc, 
wherein  he  prooueth,T  hat  the  manners  of  the  Soule  fol¬ 
low  the  temperature  ofthe  bodicjinwbichitkccpcs  tc- 
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fidence,  and  that  by  rcafon  ofthc  heat,  the  coldnefle,  the 
inoifturc ,  and  the  drouth  of  the  territorie  where  men 
inhabit,  of  the  meats  which  they  feed  on,  ofthc  waters 
which  they  drinkc,  and  of  the  airc  which  they  breath: 
Ibme arc blockifli,  and fomc wife: fbme  of woorth,and 
fbme  bare:fbmccruell,andfbme  mercifull:  many  ftraight 
breafted,  and  many  large :  part  liers,  and  part  true  fpea- 
kers:  fundric  traitors,  and  fundrie  faithfull :  fomcwhcrc 
vnq'!ict,and  fomcwhcrc  ftaied:  there  doublc,hcrc  (ingle: 
one  pinching,  another  liberall :  this  man  fhamefaft,  that 
fhamelcfle :  fuch  hard,  and  fiich  light  of  beleefe.  And  to 
prooue  this,  he  cites  many  places  of  Hippocrates ^  FktOy 
and  AriHotlet  who  affirme,  that  the  difference  ofnations, 
as  well  in  compofition  of  the  bodie,  as  in  conditions  of 
the  foulc,rpringctb  from  the  varietie  of  this  temperature! 
and  experience  it  felfc  euidently  iTiewcih  this,  how  far 
arc  different  Greekes  from  Tartar  tans ,  Frenchmen  from 
Spaniards f  Indians  from  Dutch,  and  JEthiopians  from  Eng- 
l/jh.  And  this  may  be  fccnc,not  onely  in  countries  fb  far 
diftant,  but  if  we  confider  the  prouinces  that  enuiron  all 
Spaine^wce  may  depart  thevertuesand  vices  which  wee 
haue  recounted  amongff  the  inhabitants,  gluing  echone 
his  particular  vice  and  vcrcuc :  and  if  we  confider  the  wit 
and  manners  of  the  Catalonians^  Valentians^  miercians^ 
Granatines,  i^ndaluzians^  EMremenians^  Portugals^  Galle- 
fianSy  '.MturianSy  tjiiontagnefes ,  Bif canes  y  T^auarriBsy 
AragomUy  and  of  the  kingdome  of  Cafiile^  who  fees  not 
and  knowes  not,  how  farre  thefe  are  different  amongfl 
ihemfelues,  not  onely  infhape  of countenance,  and  in 
feature  of  bodie,  but  cuen  in  the  vertues  and  vices  of  the 
foule  ?  Which  all  growes,  for  that  cuery  of  thefe  pro* 
uinces  hath  his  particular  and  different  temperature. 
And  this  Varietie  of  manners  is  knowne,  not  onely  in 
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countries  fo  farre  oflfjbut  in  places  alfo  that  are  not  more 
than  a  little  league  in  diftance,  it  cannot  bee  credited 
what  ods  there  is  found  in  the  wits  of  the  inhabitants. 
Finally,  all  that  which  Gden  writeth  in  this  his  bookc,  is 
the  groundplot  of  this  my  Trcatifc,  albeit  hee  declares 
not  in  particular  the  differences  ofthc'habilitics  which 
arc  in  men,  neither  as  touching  the  fcienccs  which  euc- 
ric  one  requires  in  particular.  N  otwithftanding,  hee  vn- 
derftood  that  it  was  ncccffaric  to  depart  the  fciences  a* 
roongft  young  men,  and  to  giuc  each  one  that  which  to 
his  haturall  habilitic  was  requifit,  in  as  much  as  hee  laid. 
That  well  ordered  common-wealths  ought  to  hauc 
men  of  great  wifedome  and  knowledge ,  who  might 
in  their  tender  age  dilcoucr  each  ones  wit  and  natu- 
rall  fbarpeneffe,  to  the  end  they  might  be  fet  to  Icarne 
that  art  which  was  agreeable,  and  not  leaue  it  to  theic 
owne  ele^ion. 


CHAP.  III. 


* 

tvhaifArt  of  the  hedie  eaght  to  be  well  tempered,  thet 

nyeungtnAtimeyhauehibtlitie, 

Ans  bodie  hath  fo  many  varieties 
of  parts  and  powers  (applied  each 
to  bis  end)  that  it  (hall  not  ftray 
fro  cur  purpofe, but  rather  grows 
a  matter  of  ncceflitic ,  to  know 
hrffjwhat  member  was  ordained 
by  nature  for  the  principall  inRro. 
menc,  to  the  end  man  might  be¬ 
come  wife  and  aduifed.  For  it  is  a  thing  apparant,  that 
wedifcouife  not  with  our  foot,  ner  walke  on  our  head. 
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nor  fee  with  ©ut  noftrtls,  nor  heare  with  onr  eyes,  but 
that  cuery-  of  thcle  parts  hath  his  vfe  3nd  particular  dif* 
pofition,  for  the  worke  which  it  is  to  accomplifh. 

Before  Hippocrates  and  Plato  came  into  the  world,  it 
held  for  a  general  conccipt  amdngft  the  naturall  Philo- 
fophers,  that  the'hcart  was  the  principall  part  where  the 
reafonable  faculcie  made  his  refidence  ,  and  the  inftru- 
ment  wherewith  the  foule  wrought  the  workes  of  wife- 
dome,  of  diligence,  ofmemorie,  and  of  vnderftanding. 
For  which  caufe,  the  diuineferipture  (apply  ing  it  felfe  to 
the  ordinaric  fpccch  of  thofe  times)  in  many  places  calls 
heart  thefoueraignepartofaman.  But  thefe  two  graue 
Philofophers  comming  into  the  world,  gauc  euidence 
that  this  opinion  was  f3lfe,and  prooued  by  many  reafons 
and  experiments,that  thcBraine  is  the  principal  (cate  of 
the  reafonable  Sojde, and  fo  they  all  gaoe  hands  to  this 
opinion,  fauc  onely  Arifiotle,  who  (with  a  piirpofe  of 
croffing  P/irij  in  all  points)  turned  to  reuiiic  the  former 
opinion,  and  with  topicall  places  to  make  it  probable: 

•  with  which  of  thefe  opinions  the  truth  fwayeth,  time 
ferueth  not  now  todifeuffe.  For  there  is  none  ofthefe 
Philofophers  that  doubteth,  but  that  the  braine  is  the 
inftrument  ordained  by  nature,  to  rhe  end  that  man 
might  become  wife  and  skilful),  it  fufficeth  onely  to  dc- 
dare  with  what  conditions  this  parr  ought  to  be  endued, 
fo  as  wc  may  affirme,that  it  is  d  uly  inflrumcntalized,  and 
that  a  young  man  in  this  bcbalfc  may  poflefTe  a  good  wit 
and  habilitie.  ' 

Foure  conditions  the  braine  ought  roenioy,to  the 
end  the  reafonable  (bule  may  therewith  commodioufly 
performc the  workes  which  appertainc  to  vnderftanding 
and  wifedorac.  The  firft,  good  compofition  j  the  fc- 
cond,  that  his  parts  bcwdlvnitcdithe  third,  that  the 
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heat  exceed  not  the  cold,  nor  the  moyft  the  dricj  the 
fourth,  that  his  fiibftance  be  made  of  parts  fubtilc  and 
very  delicate. 

In, the  good  compofition  arc  contained  other  fourc 
things ;  the  firft  is,  good  figure :  the  fccond,  quantitic 
fufficient ;  the  third,  that  in  the  brainc  the  fourc  ven¬ 
tricles  be  diftindl  and  feuered,  each  duly  beftowed  in  his 
feat  and  place :  the  fourth,  that  the  capablcncfle  of  thefc 
be  neither  greater  norlcflc  than  is  conuenientfot  their 
workings. 

Gdlen'  co\\t6(%  the  good  figure  of  the  brainc  by  an 
outward  confideration,  namely  the  forme  anddifpofui- 
on  of  the  head,  which  he  fayth  ought  to  be  fuch,  as  it 
fbould  be,  if taking  a  perfe'd  round  ball  of  wax,  and  pref- 
fing  it  together  Ibme-what  on  the  fides,  there  will  re- 
niaine  (after  that  manner)  the  forehead  and  the  nape 
with  alirtlc  bunchinefie.Hcncc  it  followes,that  the  man 
who  hath  his  forehead  very  plainc,  and  his  nodocke  flat, 
hath  not  his  brainc  fo  figured,as  is  requifit  for  wit  and 
habilitic.  The  quantitie  of  the  brainc,  which  the  foulc 
needeth  todifeourfe  and  confider' is  a  matter  that  breeds 
feare ,  for  amongft  all  the  bruit  beafts  there  is  none 
found  to  hauc  fo  much  brainc  as  a  man,  in  fort,  as  ifwc 
soynethofc  oftwo  the  greateft  oxen  together,  they  will 
not  equallthai  of  one  onely  man,  be  hcncucr  fo  little. 
And  that  whereto  behooucs  more  confideration, js, 
that  amongft  bruit  beafts,  thofe  who  approch  ncereft’to 
mans  wifedome  and  diferetion  (as  the  Ape,  the  Fox,  and 
theDog,)haue  a  greater  quantitie  of  brainc  than  the  o- 
ther,  though  bigger  bodied  than  they.  For  which  caufe, 
G<i/^-»raid,Thataiittlchcad  in  any  man  is  cuer  faultie^be- 
caufe  that  it  wanteth  brainc  j notwithftand ing,I  auoucb, 
shat  if  hishauing  a  great  head  procccdcth  from  abun- 
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dance  of  matter,  and  ill  tempered,  at  fuch  time  as  the 
lame  was  Ihaped  by  Nature,  it  is  an  cuill  token,  for  the 
fame  confifts  all  of  bones  and  flefhjand  containes  a  fmall 
quantitie  of  brainc,  as  it  befals  in  very  big  Orenges, 
which  opened ,  arc  found  fcarce  of  iuicc,  and  hard  of 
rinde.  Nothing  offends  the  reafonablc  foule  fo  much, 
as  to  make  his  abode  in  abodie  furcharged  with  bones, 
fat,  and  flefli.  For  which  caufe  Plato  faid.  That  wife  mens 
heads  arc  ordinarily  weakc,  and  vpon  any  occafion  arc 
ealily  annoied,  and  the  rcafon  is,  for  that  Nature  made 
them  of  an  emptie  skull,  with  intention  not  to  offend 
the  wit,  by  compalfingit  with  much  matter.  And  this 
dodrine  of  Plato  is  lb  true,  that  albeit  the  ftoraacke  a* 
bides  fo  far  diftant  from  the  braine,  yet  the  lame  workes 
it  offence,  when  it  is  replenifhed  with  fat  and  flefh.  For 
confirmation  hereof^  Galen  allcagcth  a  prouerbe  which 
(liih,  A grojfehellie  makes  a grojfe  vnderHanding^  and  that 
this  proceeds  from  nothing  clle,  than  that  the  braine  and 
the  ftomacke  arc  vnited  and  chained  together  with  ccr- 
tainc  finewes,  by  way  of  which  they  interchangeably 
communicat  their  dammages.  And  contrariwifc,  when 
the  ftomacke  is  dric  and  fbrunke,  it  affoords  great  aid  to 
the  wit,  as  wee  fee  in  the  hunger-ftarued,  and  fuch  as  are 
'Ks,  driuen  to  their  fhifijs,  on  which  dodfrine  (it  may  bc)^^r- 
Jim  founded  himfelfe,whcn  he  laid,  That  the  belly  is  that 
^  which  quickens  vp  the  wit.  But  the  thing  moft  pertinent 

to  be  noted  for  this  purpofe,  is,  that  if  the  other  parts  of 
the  bodie  beefatandfteftiie,  and  there  through  a  man 
gtowes  ouergroffc,  AriHotle  fayes.  It  makes  him  to  leefe 
his  wit.  For  which  caufe  I  am  of opinion,  that  if  a  man 
haue  a  great  head,  albeit  the  fame  proceed  for  that  he  is 
endued  with  a  very  able  nature,  and  that  he  is  furnifhed 
with  a  quantitie  of  well  tempered  tQSittet}  yet  he  fhall 
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not  be  owner  of  fb  good  a  wit,  as  if  the  fame  held  a  mea* 
ncr  fizc. 

^riHotle  is  of a  eontraric  opinion,  whilcft  he  enquires 
for  what  caufe  a  man  is  the  wired:  of  all  lining  creatures  ? 
to  which  doubt  he  anfwers.  That  you  fhall  find  no  crea- 
^  ture  which  hath  fo  little  a  head  as  man,  refpeding  with- 
all  the  greatnefle  of  his  bodie :  but  herein  hee  (warned 
from  rcafon,  for  if  he  had  opened  fome  mans  head,  and 
viewed  the  quantitie  of  his  braine  ,  hee  (hould  haue 
found,  that  two  horfes  together  had  not  fo  much  braine 
as  that  one  man.  That  which  I  haue  gathered  by  expe¬ 
rience,  is,  that  in  little  men  it  is  heft  that  the  head  incline 
fomewhat  to  greatnefle ;  and  in  thofe  who  arc  big  bo¬ 
died,  it  prooucs  beftthat  they  be  little  ;  andthereafon 
is ,  for  that  after  this  fort  there  is  found  a  mealiirable 
quantitie,  with  which  the  rcafonablc  foule  may  well  pej- 
forme  his  working. 

Befides  this,  there  are  necdfull  the  foure  ventricles  in 
the  braine,  to  the  end  the  rcafonable  foule  may  difeourfe 
and  Philofophize ;  one  muft  be  placed  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  braine,  the  fccond  on  the  left,  the  third  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  thefe,  and  the  fourth  in  the  pa? t  behind  the  braine. 
Whcrcunto  thefe  ventricles  fcrue,and  their  large  or  nar¬ 
row  capablencfle  for  the  reafonablc  foule,  all  fltall  bee 
told  by  vs  a  little  hereafter,  when  we  (ball  intreat  of  the 
Jdiuerfities  of  mens  wits. 

But  it  fuflSceth  not,  that  the  braine  poflefle  good 
figure,  fuffieient  quantitie,  and  the  number  of  ventricles 
by  vs  forementioned,  with  their  capablencfle  great  or 
little,  but  it  bchooucsalfo  that  his  parts  hold  a  ccrtainc 
kind  of  continuednefle,  and  that  they  becnotdeuided. 
For  which  caufe,  we  haue  feenc  in  hurts  of  the  head,  that 
fome  men  haue  loft  their  memoric,  fome  their  vndcr- 

ftandine. 
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landing,  and  others  their  imagination  :  and  put  ea(e, 
that  after  they  hauc  recouered  their  health,  the  bratnc 
re-vnited  it  felfe  againe ,  yet  this  notwithftanding ,  the 
naturall  vnion  was  not  made,  which  the  braine  before 
poflfcfled. 

The  third  condition  of  the  fourth  principall,was,that 
the  braine  fhould  be  tempered  with  meafurable  heat, 
and  without  cxceflc  of  the  other  qualities,  which  dit 
pofition  wee  faid  heretofore  that  it  is  ailed mfure  ^ 
for  it  is  that  which  principally  makes  a  man  able,  and  the 
contrarie  vnablc. 

But  the  fourth,  (namely  that  the  braine  hauc  his  fub- 
flanceorcompofition  offubtill  and  delicate  parts) 
fayth  is  the  moft>  important  of  all  the  reft.  For  when  he 
would  giuc  a  token  of  the  good  difpofition  of  the  braine, 
he  affirmeth,  that  a  fubtile  wit  fbeweth  that  the  braine  is 
framed  of  fubtile  and  very  delicat  parts,  and  if  the  vnder- 
llanding  be  dull,  it  giuescuidence  ofagroflefubftance, 
but  hee  makes  no  mention  of  the  temperature.  Thcfc 
conditions, the  braine  ought  to  bee  endued  wiihall,  to 
the  end  the  reafonable  foule  may  there  through  fliapc 
his  realbns  and  fillogifmes.  But  here  encounters  vs  a 
difhcultie  very  great,  and  this  is,  that  if  we  open  the  head 
ofanybcaftjWcfhallfind  his  braine  compofed  with  the 
fame  forme  and  manner  as  a  mans,  without  that  any  of 
the  fore-reported  conditions  will  be  failing.  Whence 

we  gather,  that  the  bruit beafts  haue  alfo  the  vfe  of  Pru¬ 
dence  and  reafon,by  meanes  of  thecompofition  of  their 
braine,  or  elfc  that  our  reafonable  foule  ferues  not  it  fcife 
of  this  member,  for  the  vfe  of  his  operations}  which 
may  not  be  auouched.  To  this  doubt  Galen  anfwcrcth 
in  this  manner :  Amongft  the  kinds  of  beads  it  is  doub¬ 
ted,  whether  that  which  is  termed  vnreafonable,be  alto¬ 
gether 
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get  her  void  ofrcafon,oi:  not.  For  albeit  the  fame  want 
that  which  corififis  in-voyce  (which  is  named  fpccch)  yet 
that  which  is  concciucd  in  the  (bulcj  and  tcarmcd 
courlcjofthis  it  may  be,  that  all  forts  of  beads  are  parta¬ 
kers,  albeit  the  fame  is  bcftowcd  more  fparingly  vpon 
fome,  and  more  largely  on  otherfome.  Butyerely,  how 
far  man  in  the  way  ofrcafon  outgoeth  all  the  reft,  there 
is  none  who  makcth  queftion.  By  thefe  words  Galen 
giucs  vs  to  vnderftand  (albeit  with  fome  fcarcfulneflc) 
that  bruit  beads  doe'partake  reafon,  one  more,  and  ano¬ 
ther  Icde,  and  in  their  mind  doe  frame  fome  fillogifmes 
anddifcourfcs,  though  they  cannot  vttcr  them  by  way 
of  fpccch.  And  then  the  difference  betwcene  them  and 
man  coijfideth  in  being  more  reafonable,  and  in  vfing 
Prudence  with  greater  perfediion. 

The  fame  Galtn  prooues  alfo  by  many  rcafons  and 
experiments ,  that  Affes  (being  of  all  bruit  beads  the 
blunted)  doe  arriue  with  their  wit  to  the  mod  curious 
and  nice  points,  which  wcrc.dcuiicd  by  Plato  and  Ari- 
Jiotle  : ind  thereon  he  colledis,  faying ;  I  am  therefore  fo 
far  from  praifing  the  ancient  Philofopbcrs,  in  that  they 
hauc  found  out  fome  ample  matter  and  of  rare  inuention, 
(as  when  they  fay,  We  mud  hold  that  there  is  fclfe,  and 
diuers  rone,  and  not  one :  not  onely  in  number,  but  alfb 
in  kind : )  as  I  dare  boldly  affirmc,  that  euen  the  very 
Afles  (who  notwithdanding  feeme  mod  blockish  of  all 
beads)  haue  this  from  Nature.  . 

This  felfc-famc  meant  AnBotle^  when  hec  enquired 
the  caufc,  Why  man  amongd  all  liuing  creatures  is  wi- 
fed  ?  and  in  another  place  he  turnes  to  doubt,  For  what 
caufc  man  is  tbC' 'mod  vniud  of  all  liuing  creatures?  in 
which  he  gioes  vs  to  vnderdand  the  felfe-fame^  which 
Galen  faidjThat  the  difference  which  is  found  betwcene 

man 
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man  and  bruit  beaft,  is  iHe  felfe-ftnae  which  is  found  be- 
tweene  a  foolc  and  a  wife  man  j  which  is  nought  clfe 
than  in  rcfpedl  of  the  more  and  the  Icffc.  This  (truly)  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  bruit  beafts  cnioy  mcraorie  and 
imagination ,  and  another  power  which  rcfcmbles  vn- 
derlfanding ;  as  the  Ape  is  very  like  a  man,  and  that  his 
foulc  takes  vfc  of  the  compofitionof  the  braine,  it  is  a 
matter  apparant :  which  being  good,  and  fuch  as  is  bc- 
hooffull,  performes  his  works  very  well,  and  with  much 
prudence,  and  if  the  braine  be  ill  inftrumentalizedjit  exe¬ 
cutes  the  lame  vntowardly.  For  which  caufe  wee  fee, 
that  there  be  Alles,  which  in  their  knowledge  aro  pro¬ 
perly  fuch :  and  others  againe  are  found  fo  quicke  con- 
ceipted  and  malicious,  that  they  pafle  the  propertie.of 
their  kind.  And  amongft  Horfes  arc  found  many  iadifh- 
nelTcs,  and  good  qualities,  and  fome  there  are  more 
^trainable  than  the  reft:  all  which  grovves  from  hauing 
their  braine  wcUorillinfttumentalized.  Thereafbnand 
folution  of  this  doubt,  iTaallbc  placed  in  the  Chapter 
which  followeth,  for  there  we  retutne  to  reafonanew  of 
this  matter. 

There  arc  in  the  bodie  fome  other  parts,  from  whofe 
temperature ,  as  well  the  wit  as  the  braine  depend  5  of 
which  wee  will  reafon  in  the  laft  Chapter  of  this  worke. 
But  befides  thefe  and  the  braine,  there  is  found  in  the 
bodie  another  fubftance,  whofe  fcruicc  the  reafonablc 
foulc  vfeth  in  his  operations,  and  forequireihthe  three 
laft  qualities  which  we  haueafligned  to  the  braine,  that 
is,  quantittc  fufficienf,  dclicat  fubftance,  and  good  tem¬ 
perature.  Thefe  are  the  vitallfpirits, and  arteriall  blond, 
which  goe  wandering  through  the  whole  bodie,  and  re- 
mainc  eucrmore  vnited  to  the  imagination,  following 
his  contemplation.  The  office  of  this  fpirituall  fubftance 
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is,  to  ftir  vp  the  powers  of  man,  and  to  giue  ihcni  force 
and  vigour  that  they  may  bee  able  to  workc.  This  (lull 
euidenily  be  knowne  to  be  their  manner,  if  we  take  con- 
fidcration  of  the  motions,  of  the  imaginations,  and  of 
that  which  after  fucceeds  in  working.  For  if  a  man  begin 
to  imagine  vpon  any  iniurie  that  hath  bccne  profered 
him,  the  bloud  of  the  arteries  runs  fodainly  to  the  heart, 
andftirsvp  the  wrathfullpatc,  and  giucs  the  fame  heat 
and  forces  for  reuenge. 

'  If  a  man  ftand  contemplating  any  faicc  woman,  or 
ftay  in  giuing  and  recciuing  by  that  imagination  tou> 
ching  the  vencrious  a<fl,  thele  vitall  fpirits  run  forthwith 
to  the  genitall  members,  and  raife  them  to  the  perfor. 
mance.  The  like  befalls  when  vve  remember  any  dclicat 
■&fauourie  meat, which  once  called  to  mind, they  ftraight 
abandon  the  reft  of  the  bodie,  and  flie  to  the  ftomackc, 
and  replenifh  the  mouth  withwater.  And  this  their  mo¬ 
tion  is  fo  fwifr,  that  ifa  woman  with  child  long  for  any 
meat  whaifbeuer,  andftill  rctainethe  fame  in  her  imagi¬ 
nation,  vve  fee  by  cxperiecc  that  fhe  loofeth  her  burthen, 
if  fpeedily  it  benotyeelded  vntoher.  Thenaturall  rea- 
fbn  ofthis,  is,  becaufethefe  vitall  fpirits  before  the  wo- 
man  concerned  this  longing,  made  abode  in  the  bellic, 
helping  her  there  to  retainc  the  creature  j  and  through 
this  new  imagination  of  eating,  they  hie  to  the  ftomackc 
to  raife  the  appetite,  and  in  this  fpace,  if  the  belly  hauc  no 
ftrong  retentiue,  it  cannot  fuftainc  the  fame,  and  foby 
thismeanes  fhe  leefctliher  burthen. 

.  Gilen  vndcrftanding  this  condition  of  the  vitall  fpi» 
rits,counrailcth  Phifitions  that  they  giuc  not  ficke  folke 
to  eat, when  their  humors  are  raw  and  vpon  difgeftion, 
for  when  they  firft  fsele  the  meat  in  the  ftomacke,  they 
ftraighiwaics  abandon  the  yyorke  about  which  before 
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they  were  occupied, and  come  thereunto  to  helpe  it.Thc 
like  benefite  and  aid'  the  braine  receiues  of^thefc  vitali 
{pitits,  when  the  leaibnablc  foulc  is  about  to  contem^ 
plate,  vnderftand,  imagine,  or  performe  adiions  of  me* 
morie,  without  which  it  cannot  worke.  And  like  as  the 
grofleVubftance  of  the  braine,  and  his  cuill  temperature 

brings  the  wit  to  confufionrfo  the  vitall  fpirits  and  the 
artenall  bloud  (not  being  delicat  and  of good  tempera* 
ture)  hinder  in  a  man  his  difeourfe  and  vfc  of  reafon. 
VVherefore  PUto  laid ,  That  the  I'upplencffc  and  good 
temperature  of  the  heart  makes  the  wit  (harp  and  quick- 
lighted.  Hauingprooued  before  that  the  braine  and  not 

the  heart  is  the  principall  leat  of  the  reafonable  foule* 
And  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  thefe  vitall  fpirits  areingen- 
dred  in  the  heart,  and  partake  of  that  fubftance  and  that 
temperature  which  refted  in  that  which  formed  them, 
of  this  artcriall  bloud  Afi-fiotle  meant ,  when  he  laid, 
That  tholq  men  are  well  compounded  who  haue  their 
bloud  hote,*dclicate,  and  pure  j  for  they  arc  alio  of  good 
bodily  forces,  and  of  a  wit  well  dilpolcd.  Thelc  vitall 
fpirits  arcbvthePhifitions  termed  Nature,  for  they  are 
the  principall  inftruraent  with  which  the  reafonable 
Ibule  pcrfbrmeth  bis  works,  and  ofthele  alfo  may  that 
ientence  be  vereficd,iVi<?«re  wAkes  able, 

CHAP.  nil. 

It  is  pr cone that  the  foule  vegetAUMe,fenfitfue,  and  reafo- 
nable,  haue  knowledge  without  that  any  thing  bee  taught 
them,  if  jb  be  that  they  peffeffe  that  conuenient  tempe¬ 
rature  which  is  te^uijit  for  their  operation* 

The 
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He  temperature  of  the  foure  firft  qua¬ 
lities  (which  wee  heretofore  rearmed 
Nature)  hath  Co  great  force,  to  caufe 
that  of  (  plants ,  bruitc  beafts ,  and 
man)  each  one  fet  himfelfe  to  per- 
formc  thofe  workes  which  are  proper 
to  his  kind ,  that  they  arrioc  to  that  vtmoft  bound  of 
perfedion  which  may  be  attained,  fuddainly  and  with¬ 
out  any  others  teaching  them  :  the  plants  know  how 
to  forme  roots  vnder  ground ,  and  by  way  of  them  to 
draw  nourifhment  to  retainc  ir,todigeftit,andtodriuc 
foorth  the  excrements :  and  the  brute  beafts  likewife 
fb  foone  as  they  are  borne,  know  that  which  is  agree¬ 
able  to  their  nature,  and  flie  the  things  which  are  naugh- 
tic  and  noyfbme .  And  that  which  makes  them  moft 
to  maruell  who  arc  not  fccnc  in  naturall  Philofbphie, 
is,  that  a  man  hauing  his  braine  well  tempered,  and  of 
that  difpofition  which  is  requifit  for  this  or  that  Sci¬ 
ence,  fuddainly  and  •without  hauing  eucr  learned  it  of 
?.ny,  hce  fpeakethand  vttcreth  fuchexquifit matters, as 
could  hardly  win  credit.  Vulgar  Philofophers  feeing  the 
maruellous  works  which  brute  beafts  performe,  affirme 
it  holds  no  caufe  of  maruell,  bccaufc  they  doe  it  by  na¬ 
tural!  inftintftjin  as  much  as  nature  fheweth  and  teacheth 
each  in  his  kind  what  be  is  to  doc.  And  in  this  they  fay 
very  well,  for  wee  bauc  alreadic  alleaged  andprooued, 
that  Nature  is  nothing  elfe  than  this  temperature  ofthe 
foure  firft  qualities,  and  that  this  is  the  fchoolemaifter 
who  teacheth  the  foules  in  what  fort  they  arc  to  worke : 
but  they  tcarme  inftindt  of  Nature  a  ecrtainc  mafle  of 
things,  which  rife  from  the  noddocke  vpward,  neither 
could  they  euer  expound  or  giue  vs  to  vndcrftand,  what 
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it  is.  The  graue  Philofophcrs  (3l%  Hippocrates,  Plato,  and 
^riHotle)  attribute  all  thefe  marucllous  works  to  hear, 
cold,  tnoifture,  and  drouth,  and  this  they  affirme  of  the 
firftprinciple,andpa(re  no  farther.  And  ifyouaske  who 
hath  taught  the  brute  bcafls  to  doe  thefe  works,  (which 
breed  vs  fuch  maruell)  and  men  to  difeourfe  with  rea- 
fon  5  Hippocrates  anfwcreth.  It  is  the  natures  of  them  all 
without  any  teacher:  as  if  he  fhouldfay,  The  faculties 
or  the  temperature  of  which  they  confift,  are  allgiuen 
them  without  beeing  taught  by  any  other.  Which  is 
clearely  dilcernedjifthey  paflTc  on  to  confider  the  workes 
of  the  foulc  vegetatiue,  and  of  all  the  reft  which  gouerne 
man,  who  if  it  haue  a  quantitie  of  mans  feed  well  digefted 
and  feafoned  with  good  temperature,  makes  a  body  fo 
leemely  and  duly  inltrumentalized,  that  all  the  caruers  in 
the  world  cannot  lliape  the  like. 

For  which  caulc  Gakn  woondring  to  lee  a  frame  fo 
maruellous,  the  number  of  his  feuerall  parts, the  foating,  - 
the  figure,  and  the  vfe  of  each  one  by  it  felfe,  grew  to 
conclude,  It  was  notpoflible  that  the  vegetatiue  foule, 
not  the  temperature,  could  fafhion  a  vvorkmanftiip  fo 
fingular,butthacthe  author  thereof  was  God, or  fome 
other  moft  wife  vnderftanding.  But  thismaneroffpcech 
is  alreadie  by  vs  heretofore  refuted  :  for  it  befeemes 
not  naturall  Philofophcrs  to  reduce  the  eife^ls  imrac- 
diatly  toGodjand  fdtoflipoucr  theafligningofthefo- 
cond  reafons,  and  efpecialiy  in  this  cafe,  where  wee  fee 
by  experience,  that  if  mans  feed  confift  ofaneuill  fub- 
fiance,  and  enioy  not  a  temperature  conuenient,  the  ve¬ 
getatiue  foule  runs  into  a  thoufand  diforders :  for  if  the 
lame  be  cold  andmoyft  more  thanisrequifit,  Hippocra~ 
tes  fayth,  that  the  men  proouc  Eunuches,  or  Hermofro- 
dites  j  and  ifit  be  very.hotc  and  drie,  Ariftetle  fayth,  that 

It 
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it  makes  them  curlc-patcd,  crooke-  legged,  and  flat-nofed 
as  are  the  Mthiopiam :  and  if  it  be  moyft,  the  fame  Oak/t 
fayth.  That  they  grow  long  and  lithie :  and  if  it  be  dric, 
low  of  ftature.  Ail  this  is  a  great  defedi  in  mankind,  and 
for  fuch  workes  we  find  littlecaufe  to  giue Nature  any 
commendation,  or  to  hold  her  for  aduifed  •,  and  if  God 
were  the  author  hereof,  none  of  thefe  qualities  could  di- 
uert  him.  Onely  the  firft  men  which  the  world  poflefled, 
P/ato  afiBrmes  were  made  by  God, but  the  reft  were  borne 
anfwerable  to  the  difeourfe  of  the  fecond  caufes,  which 
if  they  be  well  ordered,  the  vegetatiuefoule  doth  well 
performe  his  operations :  and  if  they  concurnotinfort 
conuenient ,  it  produceth  a  thoufand  dammageable 
effedis. 

What  the  good  order  of  Nature  for  this  efifed  muft 
be,  is,  that  the  vegetatiue  foule  haue  an  endowment  of  a 
good  temperature,  or  clfc,  let  Gden,  and  all  the  Philofo- 
phers  in  the  world  anfwcr  me.  What  the  caufe  is  that  the 
vegetatiue  foule  poftefleth  fuch  skill  and  power  in  the 
firft  age  of  roan  to  fhape  hisbodic,  and  to  incrcafc  and 
nourifh  the  fame ,  and  when  old  age  groweth  on,  can 
yccld  the  fame  no  longer?  For  if  an  old  man  leefc  but 
a  tooth,  he  is  paft  remedie  of recoucring  another  j  but  if 
a  child  caft  them  all,  wee  fee  that  Nature  returncs  to  re¬ 
new  them  againe.  Is  it  thenpoifible  that  a  foule  which 
hath  done  nought  elfcin  allthccourfeoflifc,thantore- 
cciue  food,  retaine  the  fame,  digeft  it,  and  cxpell  the  ex¬ 
crements,  new  begetting  the  parts  which  faile,  fliould 
towards  the  end  oflife  forget  this,  and  want  abilitic  to 
doc  the  fame  any  longer  ?  Gden  (^o'i  cercaine)  will  an- 
fwere,  that  this  skill  and  habilitic  of  the  vegetatiue  foule 
in  youth,  fprings  from  his  pofteffing  much  naturall  heat 
andmoyfturc,  and  that  in  age  the  lame  vvants  skill  and 
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power  to  performe  it,  by  meancs  of  the  coldneffe  and 
drineflre,to  whichabodic  ofthofeyeares  isfubic(5l.  The 
knowledge  of  the  fenfitiue  foule  takes  his  dependance 
alfo  from  the  temperature  of  the  brainc,  for  if  the  fame 
be  filch  as  his  operations  require  that  it  (bould  be,  it  can 
performe  with  due  perfedion ;  otherwife,  the  fame  mufl: 
alfo  erre  no  lefle  than  the  foule  vegetatiiie.  The  manner 
which  Galefi  held  to  behold  and  difeerne  by  eiefight  the 
wifedorac  of  the  fenfitiue  (bule,  was  to  take  a  young  kid, 
but  newly  kidded,  which  fet  on  the  ground,  begins  to 
goe  (as  if  it  had  beene  told  and  taught  that  his  legs  were 
made  to  that  putpofe)  and  after  that,  he  fhakes  from  his 
backe  the  fuperfluous  moyfiure  which  he  brought  with 
him  from  his  mothers  bcllie,  and  lifting  vp  the  one  foot, 
ferapes  behind  his  earejand  fetting  before  him  fundrie 
platters  with  wine,  water,  vineger,oile,  and  milke,  after 
'hee  hath  finelt  them  all,  he  fed  onely  on  that  of  milke., 
Which  being  beheld  by  diners  Philofophcrs  there  pre- 
fent,they  all  with  one  voyce  cried  our,  Hippocrates 
had  great  rcafon  to  /ay,That  foules  were  skilfull  without 
the  inftrudlion  of  any  teacher.  ^wiGden  held  not  him- 
(elfe  contented  with-this  oneproofe,  for  two  moneths 
after  be  caufed  the  fame  kid,  being  very  hungric,  to  bee 
brought  into  the  field,  where  finelling  at  many  hcarbes, 
he  did  eat  onely  thofe,  whereon  Goats  accuftoraably 
feed. 

But  if  Gden,  as  he  fet  himfelfe  to  contemplate  the  de- 
meanure  of  this  Kid ,  had  done  the  like  with  three  or 
'  foure  together,  hee  fhould  hauc  feene  fome  gone  better 
than  otherfome,  fbrug  themfclucs  better,  fcratch  better, 
and  performe  better  all  the  other  adions  which  we  hauc 
recounted.  And  if  Gden  had  reared  two  Colts,  bred  of 
-oneHorfe  and  Marc,  hee  fhould  haue  feene  the  one  to 
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pace  with  more  grace  than  theothcr,  and  to  gallop  and 
flop  better,  and  (hew  more  fidclitie.  And  if  he  had  taken 
3nayrieofFauIcons,3nd  manned  them,  he  fhouldhaue 
found  the  firft  good  of  wing,  the  (econd  good  of  prey, 
and  the  third  rauening  and  ill  conditioned.  The  like 
fhall  we  find  in  hounds,  who  being  whelpcs  of the  fanac 
litter,  the  one  for  pcrfedlion  of.  hunting,  will  feemeto 
want  but  fpecch,  and  the  other  hauc  no  more  inclination 
thereunto,  than  if  he.had  bccnc  engendered  by  a  hcard- 
mans bandog.- ■  '  f  a.  s^v' 

All  this  cannot. be  reduced  tothofevaineinflihdlsof 
Naturej  which  the  Philofophcrs  faine.  For  ifyouaskc 
for  what  caufe  one  dog  hath' more  inftindi  than  another, 
both.comming  of  one  kind,  4nd  whelpes.of  one  fire,  T 
cannot  .conie(Surc  what  they  may  anfwerc,  fauetoflie 
backc  to  their  old  leaning  poft,  faying,  That  God  hath* 
taught  the  one  better  than  the  other,  and  giuen  him  a 
more  naturall  infiiniTt.  And  if  wee  demaund  the  rcafbn, 
why  this  good  hound,  being  yet  but.awhclpe,  isapcc-<' 
feft  hunter,  and  growing  in  age,  hath  no  fuch  fufRcien- 
cie :  and  coritrariwife, another  being  young  catinot  hunt 
at  all,  and  waxing  old,  is  wilie  and  readie;  I  know  not. 
what  they  canyeeld  inreplie.  My  felfe  at  Icaft  wouldfay^ 
that:ihe'towardIy  hunting  of  one  dog  more  than  ano¬ 
ther, growes  from  the  better  temperature  of  his  braineii 
and  againe,  that  his  well  hunting  whileft  he  is  youngj. 
and  his  decay  in  .3ge,isoccafioncdby  meancs  that  in.oric 
agCihc  partakes  the  temperature  which  is  requifit  to  the 
qualities  of  hunting, -arid  in  the  other  nor.*  Whence  wed 
infer,  that  fuhens  the  temperature  of  the  foure  firft  quaj 
litiesis  thercafon  and  caufe,  for  which  one  brute  bcaft 
better  performs  the Works  of  his  kind  than-anoiher^  thab 
this  temperature  is  the  fchoolemaifter  which  Iteacheth 
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thefenfitiue  foule  what  it  is  to  doe. 

^  And  \iGile>t  had  confidered  the  demeanure  and  voy* 
ages  of  the  Ant,  and  noted  his  prudence,  his  mercie,  his 
iuflice,  and  his  goiiernment,  he  would  haue  taken  afto- 
nifhment  to  fee  a  beaft  fo  little,  endued  with  fo  great 
fagenefle,  without  the  helpe  of  any  maiftcr  or  teacher  to 
inffrutff  him.  But  the  temperature  which  the  Ant  hath  in 
bis  braine,  being  knowne,  and  how  aptly  it  is  appropri* 
ated  to  wifcdonie ,  (as  hereafter  (hall  be  fhowne)  this 
woonderment  will  ceafe ;  and  wee  (ball  conceiue,  that 
brute  beads  with  the  temperature  of  their  braine,  and 
the  faniafmes  which  enter  thereinto  by  the  hue  fences, 
make  fitch  difeourfes  and  partake  thofe  abilities  which 
we  doe  fo  note  in  them.  And  amongft  beads  of one  kind, 
he  which  is  mod  fchooleable  andskiifull,  is  fuch,  be- 
caufe  he  hath  his  braine  better  tempered,  and  if  through 
any  occafion  or  infirmitie  the  temperature  of  his  braine 
incur  alteration,  he  willfuddenly  leefe  his  skill  and  abili- 
ticasmenalfodoe.- 

Bur  now  we  arc  to  treat  of  a  difficultie  touching  the 
reafbnable  foule,  which  is,  in  what  fort  he  hath  this  na* 
turall  indin(d  for  the  operations  of  his  kind,  (namely. 
Sapience,  and  Prudence)  and  how  on  the  fuddainc,  by 
meanesofhisgood  temperature,  a  man  can  be  skilled  in- 
the  (ciences,  without  the  indrudtion  of  any  other ;  feeing 
experience  tellethvs,  that  if  they  be  not  gotten  by  lear¬ 
ning, no  man  is  at  his  birth  endued  with  them. 

Betweene  Plato  and  K^riHotle  there  is  a  waighty  que- 
ftion,  as  touching  the  verefieng  the  rcafon  or  caufe  from 
whence  the  wifedorac  of  man  may  fpring.  One  fayth. 
That  the  reafbnable  foule  is  more  ancient  than  the  bo- 
dic,  for  that  before  fuch  time  as  Nature  endowed  the 
f^e  with  thefe  indruments,  it  made  abode  in  heauen. 
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in  the  companlcofGod,  whence  it  ifliicd  full  of  Icicncc 
and  fapicncc  :  but  when  it  entered  to  forme  this  mat¬ 
ter,  through  the  cuill  temperature  which  it  found  there¬ 
in,  it  forewent  the  whole,  vntill  by  procefle  of  tin  e  this 
ill  temperature  grew  to  amendment,  and  there  fuccee-  ;  ^  >  i 
ded  another  in  fteed  thereof,  with  which  (as  more  ap-  '  ;  ' 
pliable  to  the  fcicnccs  it  had  loft)  it  grew  by  little  and 
little  to  call  that  to  remembrance  which  before  it  had 
forgotten.  This  opinion  is  falfe,  and  I  much  maruell  that  Plato  tooke 
Flato  being  fo  great  aPhilofophcrjCOuld  not  render  the 
tcafons  ofmans  wirdome,conGdcring  that  brute beafts  beif^ntences 
haue  their  prudences  and  naturall  habilities ,  without  which  arc  w 
that  their  foule  departs  from  their  bodie,  or  fties  vp  to 
heauen  to  leame  them.  In  which  regard  he  cannot  goe  rclped  where- 
blamclc{fc,cfpccially  hauing  red  in  Gcncfis  (whereto  he 
gauc  ft) great  credit)  that  God  inftruroentalized  the  bo- 
dic  of  before  he  created  his  foule.  The  felfe  fame 
befalls  alfo  now,  lauc  that  it  is  Nature  who  begets  the 
b6die,and  in  the  laft  difpofing  thereof,  God  createth  the 
foule  in  the  (ame  body,  without  that  it  be  fundred  there¬ 
from  any  time  or  moment. 

thrift otletooVa  another  courfe,  affirming,  that  euery 
doiftrine  and  euery  difeipline  comes  from  a  fore-going 
knowledge,  as  if  he  would  fay,' all  that  which  men  know 
and  learne,  fprings  from  that  they  haue  heard  the  fame, 

'  feene  it,fmelt  it,tafted  it, or  felt  it :  for  there  can  grow  no 
notice  in  the  vnderftanding ,  which  hath  not  firft  taken 
paflage  by  fome  of  the  fiuc  fences :  for  which  caufe  hcc 
faidjthat  thefe  powers  iffueout  of  the  hands  of  Nature, 
as  a  plainc  table  in  which  is  no  mancr  of  painting.  Which 
opinion  is  alfo  falfe,  as  well  as  that  of  Flato.  But  that  wee 
may  the  better  prooue  and  make  the  fame  apparant,it 
behooucs  firrt  to  agree  with  the  vulgar  Philofbphcrs, 
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sbat  iA  mflns;b6dy  there  refls  but  one  foulc,  and  that ,thc 
fame  as iteafonable,  which  is  theo'riginall  pf  whatfoeuet 
we  doe  or  effedt :  albeit  there  are  opinions ,  and  there 
want  not,  who  againft  this  defend,  that  incompanie  of 
the.rcaronabic  foule  there  are  alTociated  ifomc  two  or 
three  more;  :  j;  4  m  v  .‘r> 

This  then  (landing  thus  in  the  workes  which  tli'e  rea- 
fonablc  foulc  performes,  as  it  is  vegetatiue,  we  haue.  al- 
,  , ,  readie  preued  that  the  fame  knowes  how  tofliape  man; 
'o  and  to  giuc  him  the  figure  which  be  is  to;  keepe  ji  and 
'■'I  knowes  likewife  how  to'  rcceiue  hourifhmehci,  to  rc« 

■  taincit,'  todigeft  it,  and  to  expell  the  excrements,  and 
;  ifany  patt  oi  the  bodie  doc  faile,  (lie  knowes  how  to 
fupplic  the  fame  anew,  andyccjdit  that  compofition  al 
' ,  gtecable  to  the  vfe  which  it  is  to  holdli  j^  nd  in  the  workesi 
‘  ofdhe  fcnficiue  and  motiue\,;the  child  fo  foone  as. it  is 
borne ,  knowes  to  fucke  ,  and  fafliion  his  lips  to  draw, 
forth  the  milke,  and  this  fo  readily,  as  not  the  wifeftjrtatj 
can  doe  the  like.  And,,hetcvvkballjt  affurcstbe  qualities 
which  arc  incident  to  the  preferuatidn  ofihiS,  naitirej 
(huns  that  which  is  noyfome  and  damraageablc  th«re4 
vnto,  knowes  to  wfcepe  and  laugh,'without  being  taught 
by  any,.  Arid  if  this  be  ti,otfo,  let  the  vulgar  Philofophers 
tell  me  a  wbitelvwhofhath  taught  tbe.children  to^do  theft 
things , 'or  by  iwhat'  fence  they  hauc  learned  it.  VVcill 
know  they  will  anfwcr,  That  God  hath  giuen  them  this 
natural}  inilin(9:  , as  to  the. brute  beafts,  wherein  they  fay 
not  ill,  if' the'-  natqraU  infiindi-be  the  felfe-fame  with  thq 
tempemturc..  ,  r>  W-l'*  o-Ci -4.'-  \.r't  I  4-  f.;  ; 

The  proper  operations  of  the  realbnable  foulc;  name¬ 
ly,  to  vhderfiandjto  imagine,  and  toperforme  aikions  of 
memorie,  a  man  cannot  .doe  them  fortfi^id)  fo  foone  as 
he  is  botnc,:fot,  the  tempetatuie  ofinfatieie  fetueth  very 

vnfitly 
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vnfitly  therefore,  ianti  is  meercly  approprlat  to  the  vcge- 
tatiuc  and  fenfitiue,.as  that  of  old  age  is  appropriat  to 
the  reafonablefoule,  and  contrary  to  the  yegetatiue  and 
fenfitiue .  And  if  as  the  temperature  which  leriics  for 
prudencejis  gotten  in  the  btaine  byi  little  and  Ettle,  fb  the 
lame  could  all'be  ioyne'd  togetlidr  \at.onc  inftantj^iman 
fhoiild  on  the  fuddaihe  haiie  toter  skill  to  difcbui fe  arid 
play  the  Philofophcr,  than  if  he  had  attained  .the  fame  in 

the  ScKoolcs*?.  * 

diBui  bicaureNatiire  cantiot  perform.eithisjfaite  by  pror 
'ccffcoftiincya  man  groweaioigatlier  v^ifedome  by  .little 
andlittle,  and  that  this  is  the  reafon  arid  caiifc  thereof,  is 
roanifeftly  prooued,  if  we  cbnfidcr,  that  a  man  after  he 
•hath  bcenc.vety  wifcjgr.owes'  by  little  andilitileiintofol* 
ly,for  that  he  dayly  goes  (till  his  decrepit  age)  accrewing  The  feed  and 
a contrarie  temperature..  Iifor  mine  ownc 'part  .am  of 
opinion  that  if  Nature, as  fhe  hath  riiadc  man  of  feed  hot  aietwomate- 
andmoyft  (and  this  is  the  temperature  which  direas  the  J”SSe'be 

ivegetatiue  and  thc.fenfidue.what  they  arc  toeffeauat)  fortnedjarchot 
tfolWhad  madehimoffcedrcoId  anddfie,  eucn  after,  his 
•biftlv he  ftiould  ftraightwayes  Eaue  beene  able  to  dif-  temperature 
courfc  and  reafonj  and  not  haue  attended  to  fucke,  in  as 
much  as  this  is  the  temperature  agreeable  tp  thefeopc-  ‘ 

r-rations.  But  foe  tliat  we  l6nd  ■  byrcxpfcrkn CAj,that  ifehe 
f  brainc  hauc  the  temperature  requifits  foc  natyfaHieien- 
ces,be  bath  no  need  ofa  roaiftcr  to  teach  himiit  falls  but 
fneceflarie  that  wee  matke  one  thing,  which  is,;thai:ifa 
;  mari  fall  into  any  difeafe,  by  which  his  bsaipe.vpo^  a  fud- 
ddBecharigetbnistempe]fatUEfe(a,satie  madofilffe,  melah- 
cholic,  and  frcnzie)it  happens;,  that’ at  oneinftant  he  Ibo- 
fethjif  he  were  wife, all  his  knowledge, and,  V-tters^a  thou- 
fand  follies  ,j  and”  if  he  wjerc  a  foole,  he  accrues  roorewit 
sandabilitie;jthanbchadbefpr:e».j!nj;i  <0  lui  io  Ik 
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I  can  (pcake  of  a  rude  countrcy  fellow^  whobccom. 
ining  franticke  ,  made  a  very  eloquent  difeourfe  in  my 
prcfcnce ,  recommending  his  well  dooing  to  the  by- 
fianders,  and  that  they  (hould  take  cate  of  his  wife  and 
children  (if  it  plcafcd  God  to  call  him  away  in  that  fick- 
nefle)  with  fo  many  flowers  of  Rhcthorilce,  and  fuch  apt 
choice  of  words,  as  if  Cicero  had  fpoken  in  the  prelence 
of  the  Senate :  whereat  the  beholders  maruelling,  asked 
inee  whence  fo  great  eloquence  and  wifedbme  might 
grow ,  in  a  man  who  in  bis  health  time  could  icantly 
(peake  ?  and  I  remember  1  made  anfwer.  That  the  art  of 
Qratorie  was  a  Icience ,  which  fprings  from  a  certaine 
>oint  or  degree  of  heat,  and  that  this  country  fellow,  be- 
ore  found,  had  by  meanes  of  this  infirmitie  attained 
hereunto.  ^  db'  ; 

1  can  alfo  fpeake  of  another  frantikeperfonjWho  for 
he  fpace  of  more  than  eight  dayes  neuer  vttered  word 
/hieh  I  found  not  tocarriehisiufl  quantitie,  and  moft. 
V  /  he  made  couplcmcntsofverfcs  very  well  corapofed  s 
'  'hereat  the  by-flanders  wondring  to  heare  amao  fpeake 
I  verfe ,  who  in  his  health  had  heu^ef  (o  much  skill ;  1 
yd.  It  nidomefell  out,  that  he  who  was  a  Poet  in  his 
ticalth  time,  (hould  be  (b  al(b  in  his  fleknefle  .*  For  the 
temperature  of  the  braine  ,  by  which  when  a  man  is 
whole,  he  becommeth  a  Poet,  in  ficknefle  altcfeth  and 
bringsforth  contrarie operations.  I  remember  that  the 
wife  of  this  frantike  fellow ,  and  a  flfler  of  his ,  named 
L^rgaref,  reprooued  him,  becaufe  hec  fpake  ill  of  the 
-Saints  $  whereat  the  patient  growing  ihipattent,  raid  to 
his  wife  thefe  words :  I  renounce  God  for  the  loue  of 
you ;  and  for  the  loue  ofMarg/tret^  and  S, Peter 

for  the  loue  of  lohnof Olmedoi  and  fo  he  ran  tborow  a 
beadroll  of  many  faints,  whote  names  bid  confbnance 
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with  the  other  by-ftanders  there  ptefent. 

But  this  is  nothing,  and  a  matter  offmallimportancej 
in  refpea  of  the  notable  (pecches  vttered  by  a  Page  of 
one  of  the  great  ones  of  this  realmc,  whilft  he  was  road, 
who  in  his  health  was  reputed  a  youth  of  {lender  capa¬ 
cities  but  falling  into  this  iofirmitic,  hccdeliucred  (uch 
tare  conceits,  tefcroblanceSj  and  anfweres  toluch  asal* 
ked  him,  and  dcuifed  fo  excellent  manners  ofgouerning 
a  kingdome  (of  which  he  imagined  himfelfetobefoue- 
raigne}tbat  for  great  wonder  [people  flocked  to  fee  him 
and  heare  him,  and  his  very  maifter  fcatcely  euet  depar¬ 
ted  from  his  beds  head,  praying  God  that  he  might  ne- 
ucr  be  cured.  Which  afterwards  plainly  appeared ,  for 
beeing  recouered,  his  Phifition  (who  had  healed  him) 
came  to  take  leaue  of  his  lord,  with  a  mind  to  rcceiue 
fome  good  reward,  if  of  nothin  g  elfe,iy  ct  at  leail  in  good 
words  shut  he  cncountred  this  greeting;  I  promifeyou 
maifter  doctor,  that  I  was  neuer  moreaggreeued  at  any 
ill  fuccefle,  than  to  fee  this  my  page  recouered,  for  it  was 
not  bchoofcfull  that  he  {hould  change  fo  vyife  folly  for 
an  vndeiftanding  fo  (imple  as  is  this  which  in  his  health 
beinioycihj  roe  thinks,  that  of  one  whotofbre  was  wife 
and  well  aduifed ,  you  haue  made  him  a  foole  againe, 
which  is  the  greateft  roiferie  that  may  light  vpon  any 
man .  The  poore  Phifition  feeing  how  little  thankfully 
his  cure  was  accepted ,  went  to  take  leaue  of  the  page, 
who  amongft  many  other  words  that  palled  betweene 
them,  told  him  this :  Maifter  dodor,  1  kifle  your  hands 
for  fo  great  a  benefit  beftowed  on  roc,  in  reftoring  mine 
vndeiftanding, but  I  afllirc  you  on  my  faith,  that  in  fome 
fort  it  difpleafeth  me  tohauebeenccuredi  for  whileft  I 
tefted  in  my  follie,!  led  my  life  in  the  deepeft  difeourfes 

of  the  world,-  and  imagined  my  felfe, lb  great  a  lord  as 
•  •  >  there 
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there  raigned  noticing  on  the  earth,  who* Was  not  my 

^5  vaflaHjand  were  this  a  ieafloraIie,whSt  impeirtedthae, 
yvhileft  I  concerned  thereof  fo  great  a  contentment,  as 
if  it  had  bcenetriic  ?  I  reft  now  in  far  worfe  calc,  finding 
my  felfc  in  troth  to  be  bat  a  poore  PagCj  and  to  morro  w 
I  rouft  begin  againe  to  fertie  one,  who'.whileft  I  was'in 

mine  infirmitic ,  I  would  bauc  dirdained  for  my  foot¬ 
man.  '  ■  * 

It  skils  not  much,  whether  the  Philofophers  admit  all 
this,  and  beleeuc  that  it  may  belbonnot  jbut  whatifi 
fhopld  prooiie  by  very  true  ftorics,  that 'ignorant  men 
ftroolien  with  this  infirmitic,  hauefpokenLatinc,  which 
they  neuer  learned  in  their  healths  and  that  a  franticke 
woman  told  all  perfons  who  came  to  vifit  her,  their  ver¬ 
mes  and  vices;  and  fometimerreported  matters  with 
that  aflurance  which  they  vie  to  giue  who  fpeake  by 
coniedturcs  and  tokens;  and  for  this  caufe,  noncalraoft 
durft  come  in  to  vifit  her,  fearing  toheare  ofthofetruc 
tales  which  fhc  would  dcliuer’?  and  (which  is  more  to 
be  maruellcd  aO  when  a  Barber  came  tbd’et  her  bloud; 
Friend  (quoth  (he)  hauc  regard  what  you  doc,  for  you 
haue  but  few  dayes  to  Hue,  and  your  wife  (hall  inarrie 
fuch-a  man  :  and  this, though  Ippken  by  chance, 'fell 
out  fo  truCjas  it tookc  elFed  before  halfe  a  yeate  came  to 

'an. end;  '  •  '  -  c,:'.  ^  v  ^ 

Meihinks  I  heare  them  who  flic  naturall  Philolbphy, 
to  (ay  that  this  is  a  foule  leafingjand  thatfput  cafe  it  were 
true)  the  diuell  ashcc  iSwile  and-craftic  by  Godsfuffe- 
tance/entred  into  thiS' womansBodie;  and  into  fhereft 
ofthofe  frantike  perfons 'whom  Ihkie  mentioned,  and 
caufed  them  to  vtter  thofe  ftrange  matters,and  yet  cueh 
to  confelle  this,  they  are  very  loath  j  for  the  diuell  fore- 
Itnowcth  'not  whatis  to  conic,  bccaufe  he  hath^rib  pro- 

tphetic^I 
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phcticall  fpirit.  They  hold  it  a  very  fufficient  argument 

toauouch,Thisisfaire,bccaurc  Icannoccoiiceiue  how 
it  may  be  (o:  as  if  difficult  and  quaint  matters  werefub- 
ied  to  blunt  wits,  and  came  within  the  reach  of  their  ca^ 
aacities.  I  pretend  not  hereby  to  take  thofe  to  taske  who 
lauc  defea  ofvnderftanding,  for  that  were  a  bootlefle 
labour,  but  to  himfclfcconfefTejThat 

men  endowed  with  the  temperature  requifit  for  fucho- 
peratiens,  may  conceiue  many  things  without  hauing 
receiued  thereof  any  particular  perfeuerance,  or  learned 
the  fame  at  the  hands  of any  other.  Sundry  alfo,  becaufe 
this  heate  is  a  neighbour  to  the  feat  of  the  minde ,  are 
wrapped  inthcinfirmitieoffottifhncfle,  or  are  heated 
by  fomc  furious  inftindl: ,  whence  grew  the  and 
Bacchaats,  and  all  thole,  who  menthinke  are  egged  on 
by  fome  diuinc  infpiration,  whereas  this  takes  his  origi¬ 
nal!,  not  from  any  difeafe,  but  from  a  naturall  diftempe- 
rature. Marcus dkOixzQn  of  Siracufa  miis  excellentefi  Poet 
.  after  he  loft  his  vnderftanding.  And  thofe  in  whom  this 
abated  heat  approcheth  leaft  to  mediocritie,  arc  (verely) 
altogether  mclancholike,  but  thereby  much  the  wifer. 
In  thefe  words  cleerelyconfefleth,That>wheti 

the  brainc  is  exceffiucly  heated,  many  thereby  attaine 
the  knowledge  of  things  to  come,  (as  were  the  sMs) 
which  AriJiotle  fayth,  growesnot  by  rcafon  of  any  dif¬ 
eafe  but  thorow  the  inequalitie  of  the  naturall  heat :  and 
that  this  isthe  very  reafon  and  caufe  thereof,  heprooucs 
apparantly  by  an  example  -jalleaging  that  Mark  a  citizen 
of  5/nic«y^,wasaPoct  in  moft  excellencie,  atfochtime' 
as  through  exceifiue  heate  oft  he  brainehe  fcllbefidcs 
himfelfe,  and  when  he  returned  to  a  more  moderat  tem¬ 
perature,  he  loft  hisverfifying,  but  yet  remained  more 
wife  and  aduifedo  Infomuch  xh^iAriUotlewox.onzX'j  ad¬ 
mits 


Wjlien  the  dif- 
eafed  diuine 
til  us  j  it  is  a 
figne  that  the 
reafonablc 
Ibule  is  now 
awearie  of  the 
bodie^  andfo 
none  fuch  rc- 
coucr. 


mits  the  temperature  of  the  brainc,  for  the  prindpall  oc- 
cafion  of  thefe  extrauagant  fucce^eSjbut  alforeprooues 
them  who  holdthefaroefora  diuinercuclation,and  no 
naturallcaufe. 

The  firft  who  tearmed  thefe  maruellous  matters  by 
the  name  of  diuinefle,  was  Hippocrates  ^  and  that  if  any 
fuch  point  ofdkiincffe  bee  found  in  ihedifeafej  that  it 
manifeffeth  alfo  a  proiiidence.  Vpon  which  fentencei 
be  chargeth  Phifitions,  that  if  the  difeafed  vttcr  any  fuch 
diliinc  matters,  they  may  therby  know  in  what  cafe  they 
reft,  and  prognofticate  what  will  become  otthem.  But 
that  which  in  this  behalfe  driucs  nice  to  rooft  woonder, 
is,  that  demaunding  oi  Plato  how  itmay  cometopafle, 
that  of  two  fonnes  begotten  by  one  father,  one  hath  the 
skill  of verfifying,  without  any  other  teaching,  and  the 
other  toyling  in  the  art  of  Poctrie,  can  neuer  beget  fo 
much  as  one  verfe :  hee  anfwercth,  That  hee  who  was 
borne  a  Poet,  is  poflefted,  and  the  other  not.  In  which 
behalfe,  had  good  caufe  to  find  fault  with  him, 

for  that  he  might  haue  reduced  this  to  the  temperaturej 
as  clfewherc  he  did. 

The  frantike  perfons  fpeaking  of Latine,  without  that 
he  cuer  learned  the  fame  in  his  health  time,  fhewes  the 
confbnance  which  the  Latin  toong  holds  with  the  rca« 
fonable  foulc,  and  (as  we  will  proouc  hereafter)  there  is 
to  be  found  a  particular  wit,appliablc  to  the  inuention  of 
languages,  and  Latine  words ;  and  the  phrafes  offpeech 
in  that  toong  are  fb  fitting  with  the  eare,  that  the  reafo- 
nable  foulc  pofleffing  the  ncceffarie  temperature  for  the 
inuention  of  fome  delicat  language,  fuddainly  encoun¬ 
ters  with  this.  And  that  two  deuifers  of  languages  may 
fhape  the  like  words  (hauing  the  like  wit  and  habilitie) 
it  is  very  manifefl,  prcfoppoling  that  when  God  created 

Adam, 
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Adam,  and  fet  all  things  before  him,  to  the  end  he  might 
beftow  on  each  his  feuerall  name,  whereby  it  fliould  be 
called,  hee  bad  likewife  at  that  inftant  molded  another 
man  with  the  fame pcrfedlion  and  lupernaturallgracej 
now  I  demaund,  if  God  had  placed  the  lame  things  be¬ 
fore  this  other  man,  that  he  might  alfo  fet  them  names 
whereby  they  fhould  be  called,  of  what  manner  thofe 
names  fliould  hauebecne  ?  for  mine  ownepart  I  make 
no  doubt,  but  he  would  haue  giuen  thefc  things  thofe 
verynanaes  which did ;  and  the  rcafon  is  very  ap- 
parant/or  both  carried  one  felfc  eye  to  the  nature  of  each 
thing,  which  of  it  felfc  was  no  more  but  one.  After 
this  manner  might  the  frantike  perfon  light  vpon  the 
Latinetoong,and  fpeake  the  fame  withoKt  euer  hauing 
learned  it  in  his  health,  for  the  natural!  temperature  of 
his  braine,  concerning  alteration,  through  the  infirmitic 
it  might  (fora  (pace)  become  like  his  whofirflinucntcd 
theLatinctoong,  andfaine  thelikewords,  but  yet  not 
with  that  concert  and  continued  flneneffe,  for  this  would 
giue  token  that  the  diiiell  mooued  that  toong ,  as  the 
church  teachech  her  exorcifts.  This  felfe  (faith  Arilhtle) 
befell  fomcchildren,  who  at  their  birth- time  fpake  fome 
words  very  plaincly,  and  afterward  kept  filence :  and  he 
finds  fault  with  the  vulgar  Philofophers  of  his  time,  who 
for  that  they  knew  not  the  naturall  caufc  of  this  etfedi, 
imputed  it  to  the  diue!!. 

The  caufc  why  children  fpeake  fo  foonc  as  they  arc 
borne,  and  after  foorth-with  turne  to  hold  their  peace, 
'^rili'otk  could  ncuer  find  out,  though  he  went  much 
about  it  5  but  yet  it  could  neucr  finke  into  his  braine,  that 
it  was  a  deuice  of  the  DiucIs,  nor  an  effed  aboue  nature, 
as  the  vulgar  Philofophers  held  opinion  •,  who  feeing 
themfelucs  hedged  in  with  the  curious  and  nice  points 
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of  natural!  Philofophic,  make  them  beleeue  who  know 
littlcj  that  God  or  the  diuell  arc  authours  of  the  prodigi¬ 
ous  and  ftrange  effedsjof  v?hofe  naturallcaiife  they  haue 
no  knowledge  and  vndetftanding. 

Children  which  are  engendred  offeed  cold  and  drie,  - 
(as  arc  thofe  begotten  inoldagc)fOme  few  dayes  and 
naoneths  after  their  birth,  begin  to  dilcourfe  and  philo* 
fophizej  for  the  temperature  cold  anddrie  (as  we  will 
hereafter  prooue)  is  moft  appropriat  to  the  operations 
of  the  reafonablc  foule,  and  that  which  proceffe  of  time, 
and  manie  daies  and  months  fhould  bring  about  ,  is  . 
flipplied  by  the  prefent  temperature  ofthe  braine,  which 
for  many  caufes  anticipatethvvhat  it  was  to  eflfedi:.  Other 
.children  there  are  (fayth^r//?()//i?j  whoasfoone  as  they 
are  borne ,  begin  to  fpeake,  and  afterwards  hold  their 
peace  vntill  they  attaine  the  ordinarie  and  conuenient 
age  of  fpeaking :  which  effedl  doweth  from  the  fame  o- 
riginall  andcaufe  that  we  recounted  ofthe  page,  and  of 
thole  furious  and  franticke  perfons  ',  and  of  him  who 
fpake  Latine  on  a  fudden,  without  hailing  learned  it  in 
his  health.  And  that  children  whiled  they  make  abode  in 
their  mothers  bellie ,  and  fo  foone  as  they  are  borne, 
may  vndergoe  thefc  infirmities,  is  a  matter  pad  dcniall. 
But  whence  that  diuining  of  the  franticke  woman  pro¬ 
ceeded,  I  can  better  make  Ckere  conceiue ,  than  thelc 
naturall  Philofophers :  for  he  deferibing  the  nature  of 
man ,  faid  in  this  manner :  The  creature  forcfightfull, 
fearchfulfapt  for  many  matters, lharpe  conceited,  mind- 
full,  replenilbcd  with  rcafon  and  counfell,  whome  we 
call  by  the  name  of  a  Man.  And  in  particular  he  affirraeth, 
that  there  is  found  a  certaine  nature  in  fomc  men,  which 
in  foreknowing  things  to  come,  exceedeth  other  mens,  - 
and  his  words  are  thefe :  For  there  is  found  a  cettaine 

force 
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force  and  nature,  which  forctels  things  to  come,  the 
force  and  nature  of  yvhich,  is  not  by  rcafbn  to  be  vnfol- 
ded.  The  error  of  the  naturall  Philofophers  confifteth, 
in  not  confidering  (as  Plato  did)  that  man  was  made  to 
the  iikenefleof  God,  and  that  hce  is  a  partaker  of  his  di- 
uine  prouidence,  and  that  the  power  of  difeerning  all 
the  three  differences  of  time,  (raemorie  for  the  paffed, 
concerning  for  the  prefent,  and  imagination  and  vn- 
derftanding  for  thofe  that  arc  to  come.)  And  as  there 
arc  men  fuperior  to  others  in  remembring  things  paft, 
and  others  in  knowing  the  prefent,  fo  they  are  alfo  ma¬ 
nic,  who  partake  a  more  naturall  habilitie  for  imagining 
of  what  iliail  come  to  paffc.  One  of  the  greateft  argu¬ 
ments  which  forced  Cicero  to  thinke,  that  the  reafonable 
foule  is  vncorruptiblc,  was  to  fee  the  certainctie  with 
which  the  difeafed  tell  things  to  come,  and  cfpccially 
when  they  arc  nCcre  their  end.  But  the  difference  which 
reffs  betweene  a  propheticall  fpiric  and  this  naturall  wir, 
is,  that  that  which  God  fpeakes  by  the  mouth  of  his  Pro¬ 
phets,  is  infallible, for  it  is  the  exprefle  word  of  God :  but 
that  which  man  prognofticateth  by  the  power  of  his 
imagination  holds  no  fuch  certaintie. 

Thofe  who  fay,  that  the  difcoucring  of  their  vertucs 
and  vices  by  the  franticke  woman  to  the  perfons  who 
came  to  vifit  her,  was  airickc  of  the  deuils  playing ;  let 
them  know,  that  God  beftoweson  men  a  certaine  fu- 
pcrnaturall  grace,  to  atiaine  and  conceiue,  which  are  the 
workes  of  God ,  and  which  of  the  deuill ;  the  which 
Saint  Patti  placcth  aroongft  the  diuine  gifts,  and  calls  it. 
The  imparting  of  fpirits.  Whereby  wee  may  difeerne, 
whether  it  be  the  diuell  orforae  good  Angell  that  inter- 
mcdlcth  with  vs.  For  many  times  the  deuill  fets  to  be¬ 
guile  vs  vnder  the  clokeof  a  good  Angell,  and  wee  haue 
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need  of  this  grace  and  fupernaturall  guift,to  know  him 
and  difference  him  front  the  good.  From  this  guift  they 
are  fartheft  fundcrcd,who  haue  not  a  wit  capable  of  na* 
turall-  Philofophie :  for  this  fciencc,  and  that  fupernatu. 
rail  infufed  by  God,  fall  vndcr  one  fclfc  abilitie,  to  weet 
the  vnderftanding  at  lead  5  if  it  be  true,  that  God  in  be- 
ftowing  his  graces, do  apply  himfelfe  to  the  natutal  good 
of  euery  one,  as  I  haue  afore  rehearfed. 

Mob  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  (at  which  time  the 
lealbnable  Ibule  is  mod  at  libertie ,  to  fee  what  is  to 
come)  all  the  twclue  children  entred  to  vifit  him,  and  he 
to  each  of  them  in  particular  recited  their  vertuesand 
vices,  and  prophefied  what  fhould  befall,  as  touching 
them  and  their  poderitie.  Certaine  it  is,  that  he  did  all 
this  infpired  by  God,  butifthediuineferipture,  and  our 
faith,  had  not  afeertained  vs  hereof,  how  would  thele 
naturall  Philofophers  haue  knowne  this  to  be  the  worke 
of  God:  and  that  thevertues  and  vices  which  thefran- 
ticke  woman  told  to  fuch  as  came  r o  vifit  hcr,wcrc  difeo- 
uered  by  the  power  of  thedeuill,  whild  this  cafe  in  part 
rcfembles  that  of  Mob  ?' 

They  reckon  that  the  nature  of  the  rcafonable  foule, 
is  fat  different  from  that  of  the  deuill,  and  that  the  pow¬ 
ers  thereof (vnderdanding, imagination,  and  memorie,) 
are  of  another  very  diuers  kind,  and  herein  they  bee  dc- 
ceiued.  For  if  a  rcafonable  foule  informe  awellindru- 
mentalized  bodie  (as  was  that  o^{^dam)h\$  knowledge 
comes  little  behind  that  of  the  fubtilled  deuill,  and  with- 
out  the  bodie  he  partakes  as  perfed  qualities  as  the  o- 
ther.  And  ifihedcuilsforefcd  things  to  come,  conic<du- 
ring  and  difeourfing  by  certaine  tokens ,  the  fame  alfb 
may  a  reafonable  man  doe  when  he  is  about  to  be  freed 
from  bis  bodk,  or  when  be  is  endowed  with  thatdiffe? 

rence 
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rencc  of  temperature ,  which  makes  a  man  capable  of 
this  prouidence.  For  it  is  a  matter  as  difficult  for  the  vn- 
derftanding  to  conceiue  how  thedeuill  can  know  thefe 
hidden  things,  as  to  impute  the  fame  to  the  reafonable 
foule.  It  will  not  fall  in  thefe  mens  heads,  that  in  naturall 
things  there  may  be  found  out  ccrtainc  figncs,by  meanes 
of  which  they  may  attaine  to  the  knowledge  of  matters 
to  come.  And  1  affirme,  there  are  certaine  tokens  to  be 
found,  which  bring  vs  to  the  notice  of  things  pafled  and 
prefentjand  to  forecaft  what  is  to  follow, yea,  and  to  con- 
iedure  fome  fecrets  of  the  heauen:Thcreforc  we  fee  that 
his  things  inuifible  are  vnderflood  by  the  creatures  of 
the  world,  by  meanes  ofthc  things  which  haue  bene  cre¬ 
ated.  Whofbeuer  (hall  haue  power  to  accoroplifli  this, 
{ball  attaine  thereunto,  and  the  other  fballbe  fiich  as  Ho¬ 
mer  fpakc  of.  The  ignorant  vndcrftandeth  the  things  paf- 
fed,  but  not  the  things  to  comc.^ut  the  wife  and  difereec 
Islhie  ApcofGpdjfor  hejmmitates  him  in  many  mat- 
ters,  and  alMj^he  cannbt  accomplilh  them  with  fb  great 
perTedToh  7y«Jie  carries  fome  refemblancc  vnto  him 
^Tbllowinefiim. 


CHAP.  V. 


It  U  prooued  that  of  the  three  qualities,  hot,  moyjl,  and  drie, 
proceed  all  the  dijferences  of  mem  voits. 

He  reafonable  fbule  making  abode  in  the 
bodie,it  isimpoffible  that  the  fame  canper- 
forme  contrarie  and  different  operations, 
if  for  each  of  them  it  vfe  not  a  particular  in- 
flrumcnt.This  is  plainly  fecne  in  the  power 
of  the  foule,  which  perforracth  diuers  operations  in  the 

B  ij  outward 
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outwatd  fences,  for  eucryonc  hath  his  particular  corn* 
pofition  j  the  eyes  hauc  one,  the  cares  another,  the  fmel- 
ling  another,  and  the  feeling  another :  and  if  it  were  not 
fo ,  there  fhould  be  no  more  but  one  fort  of  operations, 
and  that  fhould  all  be  feeing,  tailing,  or  feeling,  for  the 
inftrument  determines  and  rules  the  power  ofoneadti- 
on,  and  for  no  more. 

By  this  fo  plaine  and  manifefl:  a  matter,  which  palfcth 
through  the  outward  fences,  we  may.gather  what  that  is 
in  the  inward.  With  this  felfe  power  of  the  foule,  we  vn- 
derlland,  imagine,  and  remember.  But  if  it  be  true,  that 
cuery  workc  requires  a  particular  inftrument,  it  bchoo- 
ueth  of  neceftitic,  that  within  thebrainc  there  be  one  in- 
ftruraent  for  the  vndetftandingj  one  for  the  imaginati¬ 
on,  and  another  different  fronuhem  for  the  memorie: 
forifall  thsbraine  were  inftrurnentalized  after  one  felfe 
manner,  either  the  whole  fliould  be  memorie,  or  the 
whole  vnderftanding,  or  the  whole  imagination.  But  we 
(ee  that  thefe  are  very  diflferent  operations, and  therefore 
it  is  of  force  that  there  be  alfo  a  varietic  in  the  inftiu- 
ments.  But  if  we  open  by  skill,  and  make  an  anotomie 
of  thebrainc,  wefhall  find  the  whole  compounded  af¬ 
ter  one  maner,  of  onekindoffubftance,  and  alike,  with¬ 
out  parts  of  other  kinds,  or  a  different  fortj  onely  there 
appeare  fourc  little  hollownefles,  who  (ifwe  will  markc 
them)  hauc  all  one  felfe  composition  and  figure,  with¬ 
out  any  thing  coraming  betweene  which  may  breed  a 
difference.  ■  ' 

What  the  vfe  and  profit  of  thefe  may  be,  and  where¬ 
to  they  feme  in  the  head,  is  not  cafily  dccideable ;  for 
and  the  Anotomifts,  as  well  new  as  ancient,  hauc 
laboured  to  find  out  the  tructh,  but  none  of  them  hath 
prccifcly  nor  in  particular .cxprelfedwhcreto  the  , right 

ivcntricle 
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ventricle  feruethyoor  the  left,  nor  that  which  is  placed  in 
the  middell  ofthefe  two,  nor  the  fourth,  whofe  featdn 
the  braine  kcepes  the  hinder  part  of  the  head.  They  af- 
firmc  oncly  (though  with  forac  doubt)  that  thefc  fourc 
concauitics  are  the  {hops  where  the  vitall  fpirits  arc  di- 
gcfted,and  conuertedinto  animals,  fo  to  giue  fence  and 
motion  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  In  w'hich  operation, 
faid  once,  That  the  middle  vctitricle  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal!,  and  in  another  place  he  vnfayesit  againe,  affir¬ 
ming,  that  the  hindermoft  is  of  greateft  efficacie  and 
valure. 

But  this  do(51rinc  is  not  true,  nor  founded  on  good 
naturall  Philofophie,  for  in  all  mans  bodie  there  arc  not 
two  fo  contraric  operations,  nor  that  fo  ttiuch  hinder 
one  another,  as  are  difeourfing,  and  digeftion  of  nou- 
rifhment:  andthcreafon  is,bccaufc  contemplation  re* 
quireth  quiet,  reft,  and  a  cleercneflc  in  the  animallfpi- 
rits;  and  digeftion  is  performed  with  great  ftirrihg  and 
trauailc,and  fro  this  a(ftion  rife  vp  many  vapours,  which 
trouble  and  darken  the  animall  fpirits, fo  as  by  mcanes  of 
them, the  reafbnable  foulc  cannot  difeerne  the  figures. 
And  Nature  was  not  fo  vnaduifed,  as  in  one  felfe  place 
to  conioinc  two  adions,  which  are  performed  with  fo 
great  repugnancie.  But  , highly  commends  the  wif- 

domc  and  knowledge  of  him  who  fhaped  vs,  for  that  he 
feuered  the  liucr  from  the  braine  by  fb  great  a  diftance, 
to  the  end,  that  by  the  rumbling  rherc  made,  whilcft  the 
nourifhmetits  are  mingled,  and  by  the  obfeureneffe  and 
darkenefle  occafioned’ through  the  vapours  in  the  ani- 
mall  fpirits,  the  reafonable  foule  might.not  be  troubled 
in  his  difeourfes  and  confiderations.  But  though  Plato 
had  not  touched  thi^  point  of  Philofophie,  we  fee  houre* 
ly  by  experience,  that  becaofe  the  liucr  and  the  ftoinackc 
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are  fo  far  from  the  brainc,  prcfcntly  vpon  meat,  and  fbme 
{pace  thereafter,  there  is  no  mao  that  can  giuchimfelfc 
to  ftudie. 


The  rriuh  ofthismattcr  is,  that  the  fourth  ventricle 
bath  the  office  ofdigcfting  and  altering  the  vitall  fpirits, 
and  toconuert  them  into  animall,  for  that  end-vvhich  we 
haue  before  remembred.  And  therefore  Nature  hath  fe- 
uefed  the  fame  by  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  other 
three,  and  made  that  brainc  fundred  apart,  and  fo  far  off 
(as  appeareth)  to  the  end,  that  by.  his  operation  he  him 
der  not  the  contemplation  of  the  reft.  The  three  ventri¬ 
cles  placed  in  the  forepart,  I  doubt  not,  but  that  Nature 
made  them  to  none  other  end  than  to  difeourfe  and  phU 
lofophife;  Which  is  apparanily  proued,  for  that  in  great 
ftudyings  and  contemplations-,  alwaies  that  part  of  the 
head  finds  it  felfe  agreeued  which  anfwereth  thefe  three 
concauities.  The  force  of  this  argument  is  to  be  knowne 
,by  corifidetation,  that  when  the  other  powers  are  wcarie 
of  performing  their  wprkcs,  the  ihftrumehts  arc  alwaies 
agreeued,  whofe  feruice  they  :yfed  j  as  in  our  much  loo- 
,l(ing,the  eyes  are  pained  5  and  with  much  going  the  foies 
of  the  feet  wax  fore. 

cl  ,'Now  the.  difficultiexonfifts ,  to  know  in  which-  of 

:thc&  ;vcntriclcs.  the  vndcrftanding^  placed ,  in. which 

.  the,roemorie,and  in  which  the  imagination  5  for  they  are 
ib  vnlred  and  neete  neighboured,  that  neither  by  the  laft 
argument,  nor  by  any  other  notice,  they  canbediftin- 
■  guifh'ed  or  difeetnedi  Then  confidering.  that  the  vndcr- 
ftanding  cannot  worke  without;  the  memorie  be  pre- 
fent,  reprefenting  vnto  the  fame  the  figures  and  fantafies 
agreeable  thereunto,  it  bchooueth  that  the  vriderftan- 
•  dTngpart  bufic  it  felfe  in.bebolding  the  iantafmes,  and 
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not  accompany  the  lame  (as  we  haue  alreadie  heretofore 
declared)  we  lhall  eafily  vnderftahd,  that  all  the  powers 
arc  vnited  ineuery  feuerall  ventricle,  and  that  the  vndcr- 
ftanding  is  not  folely  in  the  one,  nor  the  memory  Iblcly 
in  the  other,  nor  the  imagination  in  the  third,  as  the  vul¬ 
gar  Philoiop  hers  haue  imagined,  but  that  this  vnion  of 
powers  is  accuftomably  made  in  mans  bodie,  in  as  much 
as  the  one  cannot  worke  without  the  aid  of  the  other,  as 
appeaieth  in  the  foure  naturall  abilities,  digeftiue,  reten- 
tiue,  attrat^iiue,  and  cxpulfiue,  where,  becaule  each  one 
hands  in  need  of  all  the  refiduc.  Nature  difpofed  to  vnitc 
them  in  one  felfc  place,  and  made  them  not  deuided  ot> 
Hindered. 

But  if  this  be  truc,then  to  what  end  made  Nature  thole 
three  vcntriclcs,and  ioyned  together  the  three  reafonable 
powers  in  cuery  of  them,  feeing  that  one  alone  fuflficed 
to  vnderftand  and  to  perfotroe  the  a^iions  of  memoric  ? 
k  To  this  may  be  anfwered,  that  there  rifeth  a  like  difficul- 
tie,  inskanning  whence  it  commeth,  that  Nature  made 
two  eyes  and  two  cares,  fnhens  tin  each  of  them  is  placed 
the  whole  power  of  fight  and  hearing,  and  we  can  fee, 
hailing  but  one  eye?  Whereto  may  be  faid,  that  the 
powers  ordained  for  the  perfedion  of  a  creature,  how 
much  the  greater  number  they  carric,  lb  much  the  better 
afiured  is  that  their  perfedion,  for  vpon  fome  occafion 
one  or  two  may  faile,  and  therefore  iileruesweil  to  the 
purpofe ,  that  there  remaine  fome  others  of  the  fame 
kind,  which  may  be  applied  to  vfe,  - 

•  In  an  infifroitie  which  the Phifitions  tearme  Rclblu- 
tion,  or  Palfiebf  the  middle  fide,  the  operation  is  ordina¬ 
rily  loll  of  that  ventricle  which  is  ftrucken  on  that  fide, 
and  if  the  other  two  remained  not  found,  and  without 
cndammagcancc,a  man  fhould  thereby  become  yvitlellb, 
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and  void  of reafon.  And  yet  for  all  this,  by  vvanting  that 
onely  ventricle,  there  is  a  great  abatement  difeerned  in 
his  operations,  as  well  in  thofe  of  che  vnderftanding,  as 
of  theimaginatiuc  and  memorie,  as  they  fhall  alfo  find  in 
the  lofTc  ofone  fight,  who  were  woont  to  behold  with 
tvyo  5  whereby  we  cleerely  comprize,  that  in  euery  ven¬ 
tricle  are  all  the  three  powers,  fithens  by  the  annoyance 
ofany  one, all  thethrec  are  weakened.  Seeing  then  all  the 
three  ventricles  are  of  one  felfccoinpofition,  and  that 
there  refts  not  amongft  them  any  variciie  of  parts,  we 
may  not  Icaue  to  take  the  firft  qualities  for  an  inftru- 
raenr,and  to  make  fo  many  generall  differences  of wits, 
as  they  are  in  number.  For  tothinkcthatthereafonable 
foule  being  in  the  bodic,  can  workc  without  fome  bodi¬ 
ly  inftrument  toaffifther,  is  againft  allnatiirall  Philofo- 
phie.  But  of  the  foure  qualities,  heat,  cold,  moyfture,and 
drouth:  all  Phifitions  leaue  out  cold,  as  vnprofirable  to 
any  operation  of  the  refonablc  fbule,  where-through  it 
is  feene  by  experience  in  the  other  habilitics,  that  if  the 
fame  mount  aboue  heat,aH  the  powers  of  man  doc  badly 
performe  their  operations,  neither  can  the  ftoraacke  di- 
geft  his  meat,  nor  the  cods  yeeld  fruitfoll  feed,  nor  the 
mufcles  moouc  the  bodic ;  nor  the  braine  difeourfe.  For 
which  caufe  GaU»  faid ,  Coldneflc  is  apparantly  noy- 
fome  to  all  the  offices  of  the  foule  5  as  if  he  fhould  fay. 
Cold  is  the  mine  ofall  the  operations  ofthe  foule,  one¬ 
ly  it  ferues  inthebodie  to  temper  the  naturallhcat  and 
to  procure  that  it  burne  not  ouermuch :  and  yet  AriBotle 
is  of acontrary  opinion,  where  he  affirmeth'  it  is  a  matter 
certainc.  That  that  blond  carrieth  moft  forcible  efficacie, 
which  is  thickefl:  and  hotteft,  but  the  coldeft  and  thin- 
neft  hath  a  more  accomplifhed  force  to  pcrceiuc  and 
vndetftand  j  as  if  he  would  fay,the  thicke  and  hot  bloud 
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makes  great  bodily  forces,  but  the  pure  and  cold  is  caufe 
that  man  polTcflcth  great  vndcrftanding.  Whereby  we 
plainely  fee,  that  from  coldncfle  fpringeth  thegreateft 
■  difference  of  wit  that  is  in  any  man,  namely  in  the  vndcr- 
(landing. 

(^riyiotkmoreoucr  raoucs  a  doubt,  and  that  is.  Why 
men  who  inhabitc  very  hote  countries  (as  JS^gjpt)  are 
more  wittic  and  aduifed  than  thofe  who  arc  borne  in 
cold  regions.  Which  doubt  he  refolues  in  this  manner  : 
That  the  excefliue  heat  of  the  coun  trey  fretteth  and  con- 
fumeth  the  naturallheat  of  the  braine,  and  fbleaues  it 
cold,  whereby  man  growes  to  be  full  ofreafonablcneffc. 
And  that  contrariwile,  the  much  cold  of  the  aire  fortifi- 
cth  the  muchnaturall  heat  of  the  braine,  and  yeelds  it 
not  place  to  rcfolue.  For  which  caufe  (fayth  he)  fuch  as 
are  very  hot  brained,  cannot  difeourfe  nor  philofophizc, 
but  are  giddic  headed,  and  notfetled  in  any  one  opini¬ 
on.  To  which  opinion  it  feemes  that  Gden  leaneth,  fay¬ 
ing, That  the  caufc  why  a  man  is  vnflable,  and  changeth 
opinion  at  euery  moment,'  is,  for  that  hee  hath  a  hote 
braine  :  and  contrariwife ,  his  beeing  (table  andfirme, 
fprings  from  thecoldnefle  of  his  braine.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  from  this  heat  there  groweth  not  any  difference  of 
wit ;  neither  did  K^r  'tUotle  meanc,that  the  cold  bloud  by 
his  predominance  did  better  the  vndcrftanding,  but  that 
which  is  leffe  hote.  True  it  is,  that  mans  variablcncfle 
(prings  from  his  partaking  of  much  hcate,  which  lifts 
vp  the  figures  that  arc  in  the  braine ,  and  makes  them 
to  boyle,*by  which  operation  there  arc  reprefented  to 
the  foulc  many  images  of  things,  which  inuite  him  to 
their  contemplation,  and  the  foule  to  pollefle  them  all, 
leaues  one  and  takes  another .  Contrariwife  it  befalls 
in  coldncffc,  which  for  that  it  imprints  inwardly  thefe 
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figures^  and  fuffers  them  not  to  rife^raakes  a  man  firme  in 
one  opinion,  and  it  prooucs  (b,  becaufe  none  other  pre- 
fents  iticlfe  to  call  the  fame  away.  Coldneffe  hath  this 
qualiticjthat  it  not  onely  hindereth  the  motions  of  bo¬ 
dily  things,  but  alfo  makes  that  the  figures  and  fhapes 
which  the  Philofbpherscallfpirituali,  be  vnroooueable 
in  thebraine.  And  this  firmenefle  feemeth  rather  a  neg¬ 
ligence,  than  a  difference  of  habilitic .  Alike  true  it  is, 
that  there  is  found  another  diu  erfi tie  of  firmeneffe, which 
proceeds  from  poffeffing  an  vnderftanding  well  com¬ 
pared  together, and  not  from  the  coldneffe  of  the  brain. 
So  there  remaine  drouth,  moy fture,  and  heat  for  the  fer- 
uice  of  the  rcafonable  facultie.  But  no  Philofopher  as 
yet  wift  to  glue  to  euery  difference  of  wit  determinately 
that  which  was  his.  Heraclitus  faid ,  A  drie  bright nejfe 
makes  a  mofi  wife  mini :  by  which  fentcnce  he  giues  vs  to 
vnderffand,  that  drineffe  is  the  caufe  why  a  man  becomes 
very  wife,  but  he  declares  not  in  what  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

The  felfe  fame  meant  Plato t  when  he  faid.  That  the 
foule  defeended  intothcbodic  endowed  with  gyeatwif- , 
dome,  and  through  the  much  moyfturc  which  it  there 
found, grew  to  become  dull  and  vntoward.  But  this  wea¬ 
ring  away  inthecourfe  of  age,  and  purchafing  drineffe, 
the  foule  grew  todifeouer  the  knowledge  which  he  to- 
fore  cnioyed,  Amongfl:  brute  beafts, faith  AriHotle,  ihofe 
are  wifeft  whofe  temperature  is  moft  enclined  to  cold 
and  drie,  as  arc  the  Ants  and  Bees,  who  for  wifedome 
concurre  with  thofe  men  that  partake  moft  of  reafbn, 
Moteouer,  no  brute  beaft  is  found  of  more  moyfture,  or 
leffe  wit  than  a  Hog, where- through  the  Poet  Pindar e^  to 
gibe  at  the  people  of  Peotk ,  and  to  handle  them  as 
fboles,  faid  thus: 

Th'vn- 
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Beotia,  voere  once  cd  d  Hogs. 

Moreoucc,  bloud  through  bis  muchmoyfture,fayth 
makes  men  fimple.  And  forfuchj  the  fame  Galen 
recounts,  that  the  Cominicks  ieafted'at  Hippocrates  chil- 
dren,f3ying  ofthem,  That  they  had  much  naturall  heat, 
which  is  a  fubftance  moyft  and  very  vaporous.  This  is 
ordinarily  incident  to  the  children  of  wife  men, and  here¬ 
after Twill  make  report  ofthecaufe  whence  itgroweth.  . 
Amongft  the  foure  humours  which  we  cnioy,  there  is 
none  fo  cold  and  drie  asthatofroelancholic,and  what- 
focuct  notable  men  for  learning  haue  lined  in  the  world 
fayth  K^riBotle)  they  were  all  melancholike .  Finally, 
all  agree  in  this  point, that  drineiTe  makes  a  ni5  very  wife: 
bat  They  expreflenot  to  which  of  the  reafonablc  powers 
•itaffoordeth  greateft  hclpc  *,  onely  Efay  the  Prophet  calls 
it  by  his  right  name,  where  he  (ayth.  That  trauaile giues 
‘vnderBanding :  for  fadnefic  and  affiidion  not  onely  dimi- 
nifticth  and  confumeth  the  moifturc  of the  brain, out  allb 
(dricth  vp  the  bones,*  with  which  qualitie  the  vnderftan- 
ding  groweth  morefharp  and  fightfulLWhereof  wc  may 
^  gatheran  example  very  manifeft  by  taking  into  confider 
ration  many  men,  who  caft  into  pouertie  and  afflidion, 
hauc  tbceethrpiighvttercd  and  written  fentcnces  worth 
the  maruelling  at,  '8c  afterwards  rifing  to  better  fortune, 
to  eate  and  drinke  well,  would  ncuer  once  open  their 
mouths.  For  a  delicious  life,  contentment,  and  good 
fucccflc,3nd  to  lee  that  all  things  fall  out  after  our  liking, 
loofeneth  and  maketh  thebrainc  moyft.  And  this  is  it 
which  Hippocrates  (aid,  cJMirth  loofeneth  the  heart ,  as  if 
he  would  haucfaidjThat  the  fame  enlargeth  and  giueth 
it  heat  and  groflenefle. 

^  And  the  fame  may  eafily*  be  prooued  another  way, 
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for  if  (adncife  and  afflidion  drie  vp  and  coniunae  the 
flefh,and  for  that  rcafon  man  gain eth  more  vnderftan- 
ding,it  fals  out  a  matter  certaine,that  his  contraric, name¬ 
ly  mirth,  will  make  the  braincrnoyft,  and  diminifli  the 
vndcrftanding .  Such  as  haue  purchafed  this  manner  of 
witj  arc  fuddcnly  enclined  topaftimcs,to  mufickc,and 
to  pleafant  conuctfations,  and  flie  the  contraric,  which 
at  other  times  gaue  them  a  rellifh  and  contentment. 
Now  by  this,  the  vulgar  fort  may  conceiue  whence  it 
groweSjthat  a  wife  and  vertuous  man  attaining  to  fome 
great  dignitic(whereasat  firft  he  was  but  poore  and  bafe) 
lodainly  changeth  his  manners  and  his  fafhion  of  fpeech : 
«nd  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  he  hath  gotten  anew  tempe¬ 
rature,  moyft  and  full  of  vapours,  whence  it  followes, 
that  the  figures  are  cancelled  whichtoforebehadinhis 
brain,  and  his  vnderftanding  dulled. 

From  moyfturc  it  is  hard  to  know  what  difference  of 
wit  may  fpring,  (ithens  it  is  fo  far  contrarie  to  the  reafb- 
nable  facultie.  At  leaft  (after  Gikm  opinion)  all  the  Jhu- 
mours  of  our  bodie ,  which  hold  ouer-miich  moyfture, 
make  a  man  blockifh  and  foolifh,  for  which  caufe  hee 
laid.  The  readineffe  of  mind  and  wifdome  growes  from 
the  humour  of choler:  the  humour  ofmelancholie  is  au¬ 
thor  of  HrmenefTeandconftanciej.bloud,  of  fimplicitie 
and  dulnedc;  the  ilegmaticke  complexion  auaileth  no¬ 
thing  to  the  poliflring  of  mans  attributes.  Inlbmuch, 
that  bloud  with  hismoyftures,andtheflegme,caureaQ 
impairing  of  the  reafbnable  facultie. 

But  this  is  vnderftood  of  the  faculties  or  reafonable 
wits,  which  are  difeourfiue' and  adiue,  and  not  of  the 
padiue,  as  is  the  memorie,  which  depends  as  well  on  the 
moyft,  as  the  vndcrftanding  doth  on  the  drie.  And  wee 
call  memorie  a  reafonable  power, becaufe  without  it  the 
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vndcrftanding  and  the  iniaginatiue  arc  ofnovalure.  It 
niiniftrcth  matter  and  figures  to  them  all ,  whereupon 
they  may  fyllogilc  conformably  to  that  which  Anitotk 
faytb,  It  bchooues  that  the  vnderftandergoe  beholding 
thefantaftnes  •  and  the  office  of  the  memorie  is,topre- 
feme  thefc  fantafmes,  to  the  end  that  the  vndcrftanding 
may  contemplat  them,  and  if  this  be  loft,  it  is  impoffible 
that  the  powers  can  workcj  and  that  the  office  of  mc- 
moric  is  none  other ,  than  to  preferue  the  figures  of 
things,  without  that  it  appertaines  thereto  to  deuife 
them.  Gden  exprefteth  in  thefe  words,  Memorie  (vcrely) 
laiesvp  and  preferueth  initfelfe  the  things  knowneby 
the  fence,  and  by  the  mind,  and  is  therein  as  it  were  their 
ftore-houfe  and  receiuing  place,  and  not  their inuenter. 
And  ifthis  be  the  vfe  thereof,  it  falls  out  apparant,  that 
the  fame  dependeth  on  moy  fture,for  this  makes  the  brain 
pliant,  and  the  figure  is  imprinted  by  way  of  ftrayning. 
Toprooue  this,  wehauc  an  cuident  argument  in  boyes 
age, in  which  any  one  fhall  better  cosine  by  heart,  than  in 
any  other  time  of  life,  and  then  doth  the  brainc  partake 
greateft  moyfturc.Whence  AriTtotle  moueth  this  doubt. 
Why  in  old  age  we  haue  better  wit,  and  in  yoong  age 
welcarhemorereadilyP  asifhe  fhouldfay,  What  is  the 
caufe,  that  when  we  are  old  we  haue  much  vndcrftan¬ 
ding,  and  when  we  arc  yoong  we  Icaine  with  more  to- 
wardlinefTe  ?  Whereto  he  anlwereth,That  the  memo- 
rie  of  old  men  is  full  of  fo  raanyfigures  of  things  which 
they  haue  feenc,  and  heard  in  the  long  courfc  of  their 
life,  that  when  they  would  beftow  more  therein,  it  is  not 
capable  thereof,  for  it  hath  no  void  place  where  to  re- 
ceiueif.But  the  memorie  of  yoong  folke,  when  they  arc 
Bcwly  borne,  is  full  ofplaits, 'and  for  this  caufe  they  re- 
ceiue  readily  vyhatfoeucc  is  told  or  taught  them.  And  he 
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makes  this  playner,  by  comparing  the  memorie  of  the 
morning  with  that  of  the  euening,  faying,  That  in  the 
morning  we  learne  beft,becaufc  at  that  time  our  memo¬ 
rie  isemptie,and  at  the  euening  illy,becaure  then  it  is 
full  of  thofe  things  which  wee  encountrcd  during  the 
day.  To  this  Probleme  t^riHotk  wift  not  how  to  an- 
fwetc,  and  the  reafon  is  very  plaine :  for  if  the  fpices  and 
figures  which  are  in  the  memorie,  had  a  bodie  and  quan- 
titie  to  occupie  the  place,  it  would  feeme  that  this  were 
a  fitting  anfwere^  but  being  vndeuided  and  fpitituall,they 
cannot  611  nor  emptic  any  place  where  they  abide :  yea, 
wee  fee  by  experience,  that  by  how  much  more  the  roc- 
moric  is  exercifed  eucry  day  receiuing  new  6gures,  fo 
much  the  more  capable  it  bccorameth.  The  anfwere 
of  this  Probleme  is  very  euidentlafter  my  dodrine,  and 
the  fame  importeth,  that  old  men  partake  much  vnder- 
{landing,  becaufe  they  haue  great  drineffe,  and  faileof 
memorie,  for  that  they  haue  little  moyflure,and  by  this 
meanes  thefubflance  ofthebrainehardneth,’and{b  can¬ 
not  receiue  the  impreffion  oftheHgures,  ashard  waxe 
with  difhcultie  admitteth  the  6gure  of  the  feale,  and  the 
foft  with  eafinefle.  The  contrary  befalls  in  children,  who 
through  the  much  moyflure  wherewith  the  braine  is 
endowed,  faile  in  vndcrflanding,  and  through  the  great 
ruppleneHe  of  their  braine  abound  in  memorie :  where¬ 
in,  by  reafon  of  the  moyflure,  the  fhapes  and  6gures  that 
come  from  without,  make  a  great,  eafie,  deepe,  and  well 
formed  impreflion. 

That  the  memorie  is  better  in  the  morning  than  the 
euening,  cannot  be  denied,  but  this  fpringeth  not  from 
the  occahon  alleaged  by  but  the  fleepe  of  the 

night  paffed  bath  made  the  braine  moyfl,  and  fortihed 
the  fame,  and  by  the  waking  of  the  whole  day,  it  is  dried 

and 
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and  hardened.  For  which  caufc  Hippocrates  affirmctb, 
thofe  who  haue  great  thirft  at  night,  fhall  doc  well  to 
drinke,  for  flcepe  makes  the  flcfh  moy ft,  and  fbrtificth  all 
the  powers  which  gouerne  man :  and  that  flcepe  fo  doth, 
himfelfc  confefleth. 

By  this  dodrinc  isperfedily  fecne,  that  the  vnderftan- 
ding  andmemorie  are  powers  oppofit  and  contrarie,  in 
fort,  that  the  man  who  hath  a  great  memorie,  (hall  find  a 
defedi  in  his  vnderftanding,  and  hcc  who  hath  a  great 
vnderflanding,  cannot  enioy  a  good  memorie  j  for  it  is 
impolfible  that  thebrainefhould  ofhis  ownenaturebe 
atonelclfctime  drie  andmoyft.  On  this  maxime  Art- 
Jlotle  grounded  himfelfe,  to  proouc,  that  memorie  is  a 
power  different  from  remembrance ,  and  he  frames  his 
argument  in  this  manner:  Thofe  who  haue' much  re¬ 
membrance,  are  men  of  great  vnderftanding,  and  thofe 
who  pofleffe  a  great  memorie,  find  want  of  vnderftan¬ 
ding  ;  fo  then  memorie  and  remembrance  are  contrarie 
powers.  The  former  propofition,  after  my  dodirinc,  is  . 
falfej  for  thofe  who  haue  much  remembrance ,  arc  of  ■ 
little  vnderftanding ,  and'  haue  great  imaginations,  as  ^ 
foone  hereafter  I  will  prooue:  but  thefeeond  propofiti¬ 
on  is  very  true,albeit  Arifiotle  knew  not  the  caufe,whcrc- 
on  was  founded  the  enmitie  which  the  vnderftanding , 
hath  with  the  memorie'. 

From  heat,  which  is  the  third  qnalitie,  groweth  the 
imaginatiue,  for  there  is  no  other  reafonable  power  in 
thcbrainc,  tior  any  other  qualitic  to  which  it  may  be  aft 
figned  jbefidcs  that, thefcicnces which appettaine to  the 
imaginatiue,  are  thofe,  which  fuch  vtter  as  dote  in  their 
fickncftc,  and  not  ot  thofe  which  appertaine  tothevm 
derftanding,  or  to  the  memorie.  And  frenzie,  pecuifli- 
ncfle,and  melancholic,  being  hot  paflions  of  the  braine. 
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it  yeelds  a  great  argumentj  to  proou.e  that  imagination 
confifts  in  heat.  One  thing  breeds  me  a  diffieuiiie  here¬ 
in,  and  that  is,  that  the  imagination  carrieth  acontraric- 
tie,  to  the  vndcrftanding,  as  alfo  to  the  m€morie,and  the 
reafon  hereof  is  not  to  be  gotten  by  experience,  for  in 
thebraine  may  very  Wep  be  vnited  much  heat  and  much 
drinefie  j  and  fo  li^e,wifc,  much  heat  and  much  moyfturc, 
to  a  largequanti^  :  and  for  this  caufe,a  man  may  hauc 
a  great  vndcrftanding  and  a  great  imagination,  aiid  much 
memoric  with  much  imagination ;  and  verely,  it  is  a  mi¬ 
racle  to  find  a  man  of  great  imagination ,  who  hath  a 
good  vnderftanding ,  and  a  found  memoric.  And  the 
caule  thereof  behooucs  to  bcc,  for  that  the  vndcrftan¬ 
ding  requires  that  thebraine  be  made  ofparts  very  fub- 
tile  and  delicate,  as  we  hauc  prooued  heretofore  out  of 
Gale»,  and  much  heat  frets  and  confumes  what  is  dedi¬ 
cate,  and  Icaues  behind  the  parts  groflfe  and  earthly., For 
the  like  reafon,  a  good  imagination  cannot  bee  vnited 
Any  diftem-  with  much  mcmorie  j  for  cxccfliuc  heat  refolueth  the 
peraiure  what-^  moyfturc  of  thebraine,  and  leaueth  it  hard  anddrie,  by 
Hicancs  whctcof  it  cannot  cafily  rccciuc  ihc  figures.  In 
enLte  alone!  fort,  that  in  man  there  are  no  more  but  three  generall  dif¬ 
ferences  of  wits,  for  there  arc  no  more  but  three  qua¬ 
lities  whence  they  may  grow.  But  vnder  thefe  i  hrec  vni- 
uerfall  differences,  there  arc  contained  many  other  parti¬ 
culars, by  mcancs  of  degrees  of  accefle,  which  hcat,moy- 
fture  and  drineffe  may  haue. 

Notwithftanding  there  fptings  a  difference  in  wits 
from  cucry  degree  of thefe  three  qualities,  for  the  dric, 
the  hot,  and  the.moyft,  may  exceedc  m  fo  high  a  degree, 
that  it  may  altogether  difturbe  the  animall  power,  con¬ 
formable  to  that  fentence  oiGakfi,  Euery  excelfiue  di- 

ftenaperature  refolues  the  forces  j  and  fo  it  is.  For  albeit 
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drinefTe giui;  heipe  to  the  vnderftanding,  yet Jt  maybe 
that  the  (kmc  (hall  confutnc  his  operations.  Which  Qilen 
and  the  ancient  Philofophers  would  not  admit,  but  af< 
hrme,  that  if  old  mens  brains  grew  not  cold,  they  (hould 
ncucr  decay,  though  they  became  dric  in  the  fourth  de¬ 
gree.  But  they  hauc  no  reafon  for  this,  as  we  will  proouc 
in  the  imaginatiucj  for  albeit  his  operations  be  perfor¬ 
med  with  heat,  y^t  if  it  paffe  the  third  degree,  forthwith 
the  fame  begbs  to  refolue,  and  the  like  doth  the  mcrno- 
ric  through  oucrmuchmoyfture. 

How  many  differences  ofwits  grow  by  mcanes  of  the 
fiiperabounding  of  each  ofthefe  three  qualities,  cannot 
for  this  prefent  be  particularly  recited,  except  tofore  wc 
recount  all  the  operations  and  a(flions  of  the  vnderftan- 
ding,  the  imagination,  and  the  memoric.  But  the  whileft 
we  are  to  know,  that  the  principall  workes  of  the  vndcr- 
flanding  are  three :  the  firft,  to  difeourfe  5  the  fecond,  to 
diftinguifh  j  and  the  third,to  chufe.  Hence  comes  it,  that 
they  place  alfo  three  differences  in  the  vnderflanding : 
into  three  other  is  the  memoriedeuided:one  receiues 
with  eafe,  and  fuddenly  forgcttcih ;  another  is  flow  to  re- 
ceiue,  but  a  long  time  retainethj  and  the  lafli  receiueth 
with  eafe,  and  is  very  flow  to  forget. 

The  imagination  containcth  many  more  differences, 
for  he  hath  three,  no  leffc  than  the  vnderftanding  and 
memorie,and  from  each  degree  arifeth  three  other.  Of 
thefe  we  will  more  diflin£fly  difeourfe  hereafter,  when 
we  fhall  alfigne  to  each  the  fcience  which  anfwercth  it 
in  particular. 

But  hce  that  will  confidcr  three  other  differences  of 
wit,  fhall  find,  that  there  arc  habilitiesin  thole  who  flu- 
die,  fome  which  hauc  a  difpofition  for  the  cicare  and  ca- 
fic  contemplations  of  the  Art  which  they  learne,  but  if 
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you  retthem  about  matters  obfcure  and  verie  difficult,  it 
will  pcoouc  a  loft  labour  for  the  teacher  to  (hapc  them  a 
figure  thereof  by  fit  examples,  or  that  they  frame  them- 
felucs  the  like  by  their  owne  imagination,  for  they  want 
the  capacitic.  ‘ 

In  this  degree  are  all  the  bad  fchollers  ofwhatfoeuer 
facultic,  who  beeing  demaunded- touching  the  eafie 
points  oftheir  art,  anfwer  to  the  purpofcrbut  comraing 
to  matters  of  more  curioufiiefle,  they  will  tell  you  a  hun» 
dred  follies.  Other  wits  aduance  ihemfelues  one  de¬ 
gree  higher ,  for  they  are  pliant  and  eafie  in  learning 
things,  and  they  can  imprint  in  themfelues  all  the  rules 
and  confiderations  of  art,  plaine,  obfcure,  eafie,  and  diffi¬ 
cult  j  but  as  for  dodlrinc,  argument,  doubting,  anfwe- 
ring,  and  diftinguifhing,  they  arc  all  matters  wherewith 
they  may  in  no  wife  be  compred :  thefc  need  to  learnc 
Sciences  at  the  hands  of  good  teachers,  well  skilled  in 
knowledge,  and  to  haue  plentic  of  Bookes,  and  to  ftudic 
them  hardv for  fo  muebthe  Icfle  ftiall  their  knowledge 
be,  as  they  forbeare  torcade  and  take  paines.  Of  thefe 
may  be  verefied  that  fo  famous  fcnicncc  of  K^iHotk : 
Our  vnderftanding  is  like  a  plaine  table,  wherin  nothing 
is  pourtraied.  For  whatfbeuet  they  arc  to  know  and  at- 
Cainc,  it  behoouesthat  firft  they  hearc  the  fame  of  fomc 
other,  and  are  barren  ofallinuention  themfelues.  In  the 
third  degree,  Nature  maketh  fome  witsfo  perfed,  that 
theyftarul  not  in  need  of  teachers  to  inftru(9:  them,  nor 
to  dirc<fi:  in  what  fort  they  are  to  philofophife,  for  out 
of one  confidcration  endided  to  them  by  their  Schoole- 
maiftcr,  they  will  gather  a  hundred  ,  and  without  that 
ought  be  beftowed  vnto  them,  they  fill  their  wit  vvith 
Icicnce  and  knowledge.  Thefe  wits  beguiled  and 
made  hinito  fay, 'That  our  knowledge  is  a  certaine  fpicc 
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of  remembrance,  when  hec  heard  thena  (pcakc  and  fay 
that  which  neuer  fell  into  confidcratioa  with  other 
men. 

To  fuch  it  is  allowable  that  they  write  bookes,  and 
to  others  not :  for  the  order  and  concert  which  is  to  be 
held,  to  the  end  that  fciences  may  dayly  receiue  increale 
and  greater  perfedion,  is  to  ioine  the  new  inuention  of 
•  our  fclucs,  who, line  now, with  that  which  the  Auntients 
left  written  in  their  bookes.  For  dealing  after  this  man¬ 
ner,  each  in  his  time,  fball  adde  an  incicafe  to  the  Arts, 
and  men  who  ace  yet  vnborne,  Aiall  enioy  the  inuention 
and  trauell  otTuch  as  liued  before.  As  for  fuch  who  wane 
inuention,  the  common-wealth  Hiould  not  conlent  that 
they  make  bookes,  nor  fuifec  them  to  be  printed,  becaufe 
they  doe  nought  clfe  faue  heape  vp  matters  alreadie  deli- 
ucred,  and  fcntcnces  of  graue  authours,  returning  to  re¬ 
peat  the  felfc  things,  Aeaiingone  from  hence,  and  taking 
another  from  thence ;  and  there  is  no  man,but  after  fucb 
a  failiion  may  make  a  booke. 

Wits  full  ofinuention  arc  by  the  Tufunes  called  goa- 
tifh,  for  the  likeneflTe  which  they  baue  with  a  Goat  in 
their  dcmcanurc  and  proceeding.  Thcfc  neuer  take  plca- 
fure  in  the  plaines,  but  euer  delight  to  walke  alone  tho- 
row  dangerous  and  high  places,  and  to  spproch  neerc 
ftcepc  dovvne  falls,  for  they  will  not  follow  any  beaten 
path, nor  goe  in  companie.  A  propertie  like  this  is  found 
in  the  reafonable  foule,  when  kpofleflethabraine  well 
inftruttjcntalized  and  tempered,  for  it  neuer  refteth  ftt- 
kd  in  anie  contemplation,  but  fareth  forthwith  vnqusct, 
feeking  to  know  and  vnderftand  new  matters.  Of  fuch 
afoyle  is  verefiedthc  faying  ol  0pf>ocy4teSy  The  going 
of  the  foule  is  the  thought  of  men*  For  there  are  kme, 
yyho  neuer  paife  out  ol  one  contemplation,  and  tbinke 
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not  that  the  whole  world  can  difeouer  another  fuch, 
Thclc  haue  the  propertic  of  a  heart,  who  ncuer  forlakcs 
the  beaten  path,  not  carcth  to  walkc  through  defart  and 
vnhaunted  places,  but  oncly  in  the  high  market  way,  and 
with  a  guide  before  him.  Both  thefe  diuerfitics  of  wits 
arc  ordinarie  amongft  profeflbrs  of  learning.  Some  o- 
ehers  there  arc  of  high  fcarching  capacities,  and  eftran- 
ged  from  the  common  courfe  of  opinions,  they  iudge 
and  entreat  of  matters  with  a  particular  fafhion,  they  are 
franke  in  deliuering  their  opinion,  and  tye  not  them- 
felucs  to  that  of  any  other.  Some  forts  are  clofe,  moyrt, 
and  very  quietj  dirtruftingthemfclues,  and  relying  vpon 
the  iudgement  of  fbme  graue  man  whom  they  follow, 
whofefayings  andlirntenccs  they  repute  as  fcienccs  and 
demonftrations ,  and  all  things  contrarying  the  fame, 
they  reckon  vanitieand  leafings. 

Thefe  two  differences  of  wits  arc  very  profitablcjif 
thcy.be  vnitedj  for  as  amongft  agreatdroucofGattcll 
the  Heards-men  acciiftomc  to  mingle  /bme  dozen  of 
Goats  to  lead  them  and  make  them  trot  apace,  to  enioy 
new  Pafturcs,  that  they  may  not  fuffer  fcarcitie  5  fo  alfo  it 
behouethjthat  in  humane  learning  there  be  fomc  Goat¬ 
like  wits,  who  may  dilcoucr  to  the  cattell  like  vnderrtan- 
ding,thorow  fccrcts  of  Nature,  and  deliucr  vnto  them 
contemplations  not  heard  of,  wherein  they  may  excr- 
eife  themfclues,  for  after  this  manner  Arts  take  incrcafe, 
and  men  dayly  know  mote  and  more. 

CHAP.  VI. 


Cert  tint  deuhts  and  arguments  are  propounded  againji  the 
do^rine  of  the  laf  Chapter ^  and  their  anfxoer. 


One 


Ncofthccaufes  forwhieh  thcwif- 
domc  of  Socrates  hath  beene  fo  fa¬ 
mous  til!  this  day,  is,  for  that  after 
he  wasadiudged  by  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  to  be  the  wifeft  man  of  the 
world, he  laid  thus:  / knoxv  this  onely, 
that  1  know  nothing  at  all:  which  Icn- 
tcncc,  all  thofe  that  haue  feenc  and 


rcadjpaflTed  it  ouer,  as  fpoken  by  Socrates^hx  that  he  was 
a  man  of  great  humblencllc,a  defpifer  of  worldly  things, 
and  one  to  whom,  in  refpedt  of  diuinc  matters,  allelfe 
feemed  of  no  valurc.  But  they  vtterly  are  beguiled,  for 
none  of  the  ancient  Philofbphers  poflefled  thevertueof 
humilitie,  nor  knew  what  thing  it  was,  vntill  God  came 
into  the  world  and  taught  the  lame. 

The  meaning  of  Socrates  was,  to  giue  to  vndcrftand 
how  little  certaintie  is  contained  in  humane  fcienccs, 
and  how  vnfetled  and  fearefull  the  vndeiftanding  of  a 
Philofopher  in  that  which  he  knoweth ,  feeing  by  cx- 
perience,'that  all  is  full  of  doubts  and  arguments ,  and 
that  we  can  yeeld  aflent  to  nothing,  without  fearing  that 
it  may  be  contrarie.For  it  was  faid,The  thoughts  of  men 
aredoubtfull,  and  our  forcfecings  vneertaine.  And  htf 
who  willattaincto  the  true  knowledge  of  things,  it  be- 
hooues  that  hee  reft  fetled  and  quiet  without  fearc  or 
doubt  of  being  dcceiued,  and  th»  Philofopher  whe  is 
not  thus  wile  grounded,  may  with  much  trueth  alfirnac, 
that  he  knoweth  nothing. 

This  fame  cqnlideration  had  Galen ,  when  hee  fayd, 
Science  is  a  conuenient  and  ftrme  notice,  which  neuer 
departeth  from  reafon ;  therefore  thou  fhalt  not  find  it 
amongft  the  Philolbphers,erpecially  when  they  confi- 
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der  the  nature  of  things :  but  vecely  much  leife  in  matters 
of  Phificke-nay  rather  (to  fpeakc  all  in  one  word)  it  ncuct 
makes  his  full  arriuall  where  mcn'are. 


-  Hereby  it  feeraeth  that  the  true  notice  of  things  failes 
to  come  this  way,  and  to  man  arriueth  onely  a  certains 
opinion, which  makes  him  to  waike  vncertaine,and  with 
feare, whether  the  matter  which  he  affirmeth  be  fo  or  no. 
But  that  which  Qikn  noteth  more  particularly,  touching 
this,  is,  that  Philofophic  and  Phifickc  are  the  rooft  vn- 
ccrtainc  of  all  thofe  wherewith  men  are  to  dealc.  And  if 
this  be  true,  what  fliall  we  fay  touching  the  Philofophic 
whereof  we  nowintreat,  where  with  thevnderftanding 
we  make  an  anbtomie  of  a  matter  (b  oblcurc  and  difh- 
cult ,  as  arc  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  reafonable 
Ibule  ?  In  which  point  ace  offered  fo  many  doubts  and 
arguments,  that  there  temaines  no  clears  doctrine  vpon 
which  we  may  rclie. 

One  of  which,  and  the  principall,  is,  that  wechauc 
made  the  Vnderftanding  an  inftrumenta!!  power,  as  the 
Imagination ,  and  the  Memorie ,  and  hauc  giuen  dri- 
neflfe  tothebraine,  as  an  inftrument  with  which  it  may 
worke :  a  thing  far  repugnant  to  the  do(5irine  oiAriHotle 
and  all  his  followers  j  who  placing  the  vnderftanding  fe- 
uered  from  the  bodily  inftrument,  prooue  eafily  the  im- 
mortalitie  of  the  reafonable  Ibulc,  and  that  the  fame  if- 
fuingoutofthc  bodic,cndureth  forcucr.  Now  the  con- 
trarie  opinion  being  Sifputable,  the  way  hereby  is  flop¬ 
ped  vp,  fo  that  this  cannot  beprooued.  Morcoucr,the 
reafons  on  which  AriHietle  groundeth  himfelfc,  to  prone 
that  the  vnderftanding  is  not  an  inftrumcntall  power, 
Carrie  fuch  efficacic,  as  other  than  that  cannot  bee  con¬ 
cluded.  For  to  this  power  appertaineth  the  knowing  and 
vnderftanding  the  nature  and  bccing  of  wbatfocuer  ma¬ 
terial! 
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teriall  things  m  the  world,  and  if  the  fame  fhould  be  con- 
ioyned  with  aniebodilie  thing,  thatielfe  would  hinder 
the  knowledge  of  the  refidue :  as  wee  fee  in  the  outward 
fences,  that  if  the  taft  be  bitter,  all  the  things  which  the 
tongue  toucheth  partake  the  fame  fauour :  and  if  the 
chriff  aline  humour  be  greene  or  yellow,  all  that  the  eye 
feeth,  it  iudgeth  to  be  ofthe  fame  colour.  The  realbn  of 
this  is,  for  that  the  thing  within  breeds  an  impediment 
to  that  without. 

K^riUotle  fayth  motcoucr,  That  if  the  vnderftanding 
were  mingled  with  any  bodily  inhtument,  it  would  re- 
taine  /bme  qualitie,  for  whatfbeucr  vniteth  it  felfe  with 
heat  or  cold,  it  is  offorce  that  it  partake  ofthe  fame  qua¬ 
litie.  But  to  fay  that  the  vnderftanding  is  hot,cold,m6y ft, 
ordrie,is  to  vtter  a  matter  abhominablc  to  theeares  of 
all  naturall  Philofopbers. 

The  fecond  principall  doubt  is,  that  Aristotle  and  all 
the  Feripatetfcks  bring  in  two  other  powers  beftdes  the 
Vnderftanding,  the  Imagination,  and  the  Memorie; 
namely,  Remembrance,  and  common  lence,grounding 
vpon  that  rule.  That  the  powers  are  knowne  by  way  of 
the  adlions.  They  faid.  That  beftdes  the  operations  of 
the  Vnderftanding,  the  Imagination,  and  the  Memorie, 
there  arc  alfo  two  other  different.  So  then  the  wit  of  man 
taketh  his  originall  from  fiuc  powers,  and  not  from  three 
oncly,as  we  did  proouc. 

We  faid  alfo  in  the  laft  Chapter,  after  the  opinion  of  S 
Oilefi,  that  the  Memorie  doth  hone  other  worke  in  the 
brainc,  fauc  onely  to  preferue  the  fhapes  and  figures  of 
things,  in  ftich  fort,  as  a  cheft  preferueth  and  keepeth  ap- 
parell,  and  what  lb  elfc  is  put  thereinto.  And  if  by  fucha 
compatifbn,  wee  are  to  vnderftand  the  office  of  this  po¬ 
wer,  it  is  requifit  alfp  to  ptooue  another  reafonable  fa- 

F  iii)  cultiCg 
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cultic, which  may  fetch  out  the  figures  from  the  memo* 
tie,  and  reprcfcnt  them  to  the  vnd^crftanding,  eucn  as  it 
is  neccflaric  that  there  be  one  to  open  the  cheft,  and  to 
take  out  what  hath  beenelaid  vp  therein. 

Bcfidcs  this,  we  faid,  that  the  vndcrftanding  and  the 
memorie  are  contrarie  powers,  and  that  the  one  cha- 
feth  away  the  other,  for  the  one  loueth  great  drinefie, 
and  the  other  much  moyfture,and  afuppleneflc  of  the 
brainc.  And  if  this  be  true,  wherefore  faid  AriBotle  and 
That  men  who  haue  their  flefh  tender,  enioy  great 
vnderftanding,  feeing  this  fuppleneffe  is  an  efFeftofmoy- 
fturc. 

We  faid  alfo,  that  for  effecting  that  a  memorie  may 
be  good,  it  was  necefiaric  the  brainc  fhould  be  endowed 
with  moyfturCjfor  the  figures  ought  to  be  printed  there¬ 
in  by  way  of  comprelfion,  and  the  fame  being  hard,  they 
cannot  fo  eafily  make  a  figne  therein.  True  it  is,  that  to 
recciue  figures  with  readinefle  ,  it  requiretb  that  the 
braine  be  pliant,  but  to  preferue  the  fhapes  fbme  long 
time,  all  affirmc,  that  it  is  ncccflarie  the  fame  be  hard  and 
drie,  as  it  appeareth  in  outward  things,  vvhcre  the  figure 
printed  in  a  pliant  fubftance,  is  eafily  cancelled,  but  in 
the  drie  and  hard,  it  ncuer  periftietb.  Wh  ere- through  we 
fee  many  men  who  con  by  heart  with  great  readinefle, 
but  forget  againe  veriefpeedilic.  Of  which  Crf/fa  rende¬ 
ring  a  reafon,  fayth,  thatfuch  through  much  moyfture, 
haue  the  fubftance  of  their  braine  tender  and  not  fetled, 
for  the  figure  is  (bone  cancelled,  as  if  it  were  fealed  in 
water.  And  contrariwife,  other  learne  by  heart  withdif- 
ficultie,  but  what  they  haue  once  learned,  they  neuer 
forget  againe.  Where  through  it  feemeth  a  matter  im- 
poffiblcj  that  there  fhould  be  that  difference  of  memo¬ 
rie  which  wee  fpeake  of,  .which  fhould  learne  with  cafe, 

and 
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and  prcfctue  a  long  time. 

It  is  alfo  hard  to  vnderftand  how  it  is  peffiblc  that  fo  ^  • 
many  figures  being  (ealed  together  in  the  braine,thc  one 
fhould  not  cancell  the  other,  for  if  in  a  piece  of  foftned 
wax  there  be  printed  many  feales  of  diuers  figures, it  falls 
out  certaine,  that  fome  cancell  other  fome,  by  the  inter¬ 
mingling  ofthefe  figures. 

And  that  which  breedeth  noleflcdifficultie,is,toknow  V- 
whence  it  proceedeth,  that  the  memorie  by  excrcifing  it 
felfe,  becommeth  the  more  eafie  to  rcceiuc  figures,  it  be¬ 
ing  certaine,  that  not  onely  bodilie  cxercife,but  fpirituall 
much  more,  drieth  and  foketh  the  flefli. 

It  is  alfo  hard  to  conceiue,  in  what  fort  the  imaginati*  ■ 

oniscontrarieto  thevnderftanding,  if  there  be  noneo- 
thermorc  vrgentcau(e,thantofay,  That  exceffiue  heat 
refolueth  the  fubtile  partes  of  the  braine,  leaning  an 
carthlie  and  groffe  remnant,  feeing  the  Melancholic  is 
one  of  the  grofeft  and  carthlieft  humours  ofourbodie. 

And  i^rifiotle  fayth.  That  the  vndcrftanding  vfeth  the 
fcruice  of  none  fomuch,  as  of  that.'^' And  this  difficultie 
is  encreafed,  confidering  that  melancholic  is  a  grofle  hu¬ 
mour,  cold  and  dric  j  and  choler  is  of  a  delicat  fii  bftance, 
and  of temperature  hot  and  drie,  and  yet  for  all  this,  mc- 
lancholie  is  more  appropriat  to  thevnderftanding  than 
choler.  Which  feemeth  repugnant  to  rcafonj^  for  this 
humour  aideth  the  vndcrftanding  with  two  qualities, 

and  gainfetteth  it  felfe  only  with  one,  which  is  heat.  But 

melancholic  aideth  it  with  his  drinefle,  and  with  none 
other,  and  oppofeth  it  felfe  by  his  cold,  and  by  his  grofle 
fubftance,  which  is  a  thing  that  the  vndcrftanding  moft 
abhorreth.  For  which  caufe,  Cden  aftigneth  more  wit  9 
and  prudecc  to  choler,  than  to  melancholic, faying  thus ; 
Readincffc  and  Prudence  fpring  from  the  humour  of 

choler, 
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cholcr,  and  the  nielancholickc  humour  is  author  of  intc- 
gritie  and  conftancie. 

Laftly,  the  caufemay  bcdcraaundedj  whence  it  may 
growjthat  toyIing,and  continuall  contemplation  offtu- 
die  maketh  many  wife,  in  whomc  at  the  beginning;  the 
good  nature  of  thefc.qualitics,  which  wee  fpeakeof’ was 
wanting:  and  fobygiuing  and  rccciuing  with  the  ima¬ 
gination,  they  come  to  make  themfclues  capable  of  ma¬ 
nic  verities,  which  toforc  they  knew  not,  nor  had  the 

temperature  which  thereto  was  requifit.  For  if  they  had 

poileffed  the  fame,  fo  much  labour  (hould  not  haue  been 
needful!. 

All  thefe  difficulties,  and  many  other  befides, are  con- 
traric  tothcdoarinc  of  the  laft  Chapter.  For  natural! 
Philofophic  hath  not  fo  certaine  principles  as  the  Mathe¬ 
matical!  Sciences,  wherein,  the  Phifition,  and  the  Philo- 
fbphcr  (if  he  be  aifb  a  Mathematician)  may  alwayes  make 
dernonfiration  :  but  comming  afterwards  to  the  cure, 
which  is  conformable  to  the  art  of  Phiffeke,  hec  (hall 
commit  therein  many  errours,  and  yet  not  alwayes  tho- 
row  hisownc  fault  (fithens  in  the  Mathcmaticks  he  al¬ 
wayes  followed  a  certaintie)  but  through  the  little  affii- 
tanceof  the  art,  for  which  caufe  K^riUotU  faid.  The  Phi¬ 
fition  though  he  alwayes  cure  not,  is  not  therefore  a  bad 

onCjprouidcd,  that  he  foreflownoe  to  performe  any  of 
thofc  points  which  appertaine  to  the  art,But  if  he  fhould 
commit  anic  errour  in  the  Mathcmaticks,  be  would  be 
void  of  excufc :  for  performing  in  this  Science  all  the 
diligences  which  it  requireth ,  it  is  impolfible  that  the 
trueth  fhould  not  appcarc.  In  fort,  that  albeit  wcyeeld 
not  a  manifeft  demonftration  of  this  do<3rine,  yet  the 
whole  fault  is  not  to  be  laid  oh  our  want  ofcapacitic, 
icither  may  it  firaightwayes  be  recounted  as  falfc  that 
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To  the  firft  principall  doubt, we  anlvvet,  that  if the  vn- 
detfianding  were  fcuercdfr6thebodic,and  bad  nought 
to  doc  with  heat, cold, moyft, and  drie,  nor  with  the  other 
bodiiie  qualities, it  would  follow  that  all  men  fhould  par¬ 
take  equall  vnderftanding ,  and  that  ail  (hould  equally 
dilcourfe.  But  wee  ftc  by  experience,  that  one  roan  vn> 
derftandeth  and  dilcourlcth  better  than  another  5  then 
this  growcthjfor  that  the  vnderftanding  is  an  inftrutnen-" 
tall  powcr,and  better  difpofed  in  one  than  in  another, 
and  not  from  any  other  occafion.  For  all  realbnable 
fbulcs  and  their  vndeiftandings(rundcred  from  the  bo- 
die)  arc  of  equal!  pcrfedlion  and  knowledge.  Thole  who 
follow  ArMotles  dodtrinc ,  feeing  by  experience ,  that 
fome  difeourfe  better  than  otherfome,  hauc  found  an 
cxcuic  in  apparence,  faying  •,  That  the  difeourfing  of 
one  better  than  arrother,  is  not  caufed,  for  that  the  vn- 
dcrftandingisaninftrumentall  power,  and  that  the  brain 
is  better  difpofed  in  Ibme  than  in  otherfome  :  but  for 
that  the  vnderftanding  (wbilft  the  reafonable  foule  rc- 
maineth  in  the  bodie)  ftandeth  in  need  of  thefantafmes 
and  figures  which  arc  in  the  imagination,  and  in  the  rac- 
morie  j  through  default  whereof ,  the .  vnderftanding 
falls  to  dilcourfe  illy , and  not  through  his  ownc  fault, nor 
for  that  it  isioyned  with  a  matter  badly  inftrumentali- 
2cd.  But  this  anfwere  iscontrarie  to  the  dotftrinc  of  Art- 
himfelfe,  whoprooucth,  that  by  how  much  the  mc- 
rooric  is  the  worfc ,  by  fo  much  the  vnderftanding  is 
thebetterjand  by  how  much  the  racmotic  is  bettered, 
by  fo  much  the  vnderftanding  is  impaired  :  and  the 
fame  we  hauc  heretofore  prooued  as  touching  the  ima¬ 
gination  ,  in  confirmation  of  that  which  \^nUctle  de- 
maundethjWhat  the  caufcisjthatwewaxingoldjhaue 
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fo  bad  a  mcmorlc ,  and  fo  good  an  vndcrftanding :  and 
when  vve  arc  y oong,it  falls  out  contraric,  that  we  poffcfle 
a  great  raemorie  and  finall  vndcrftanding.  Hereof,  in 
one  thing  we  fee  the  experiencCjand  G^*^;^  noteth  it,  that  ^ 

when  in  a  diftafe  the  temperature  and  good  difpofition  1 
of  the  braine  is  impaired,  many  times  the  operations  of  ■ 
the  vndcrftanding  are  thereby  loft,  and  yet  thofe  of  the 
memorie  and  the  imagination  reraaine  found ,  which 
could  not  come  to  paffc,  if  the  vnderftanding  enioyoed 
not  a  particular  inftrument  for  it  felfe,  befides  this  which 
the  other  powers  doe  partake. 

To  this  I  know  not  what  may  be  yeelded  in  anfwere, 
vnleflc  it  be  by  fome  metaphyficall  relation,  compoun¬ 
ded  of  aftion  and  power ,  which  neither  themfelues 
know  what  it  meaneth,  nor  is  there  any  other  man  that 
vnderftands  it.  Nothing  more  endammageth  mans 
knowledge  than  to  confound  the  fcienccs :  and  what  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Mctaphyficks,  to  entreat  thereof  in  natu- 
rall  Philofophic  j  and  matters  of naturall  Philofophie  in 
the  Metaphyftcks. 

The  rcafons  whereupon  AriBotle  grounded  himfelfe 
ate  of  fmall  moment ,  for  the  confequence  followeth, 
not  to  fay,  that  the  vndcrftanding,  becaufe  itmuftknow 
materiall  things,  (hould  not  therefore  enioy  a  bodily  in¬ 
ftrument  :  for  the  bodily  qualities  which  ftrue  for  the 
compofition  of  the  inftrument ,  make  no  alteration  of 
the  power  j  nor  from  them  doe  the  fantafmes  arife,  euen 
as  the  fenfible,  placed  aboue  the  fence,  caufeth  not  the 
felfe  fence.  This  is  plainly  fecne  in  touching ,  for  not- 
withftanding  that  the  fame  is  compounded  of  fbure  ma¬ 
teriall  qualities :  and  that  the  fame  hath  in  it  quantitie, 
and  bardnefle  of  foftnefle  j  for  all  this,  the  hand  defeer- 
ncth  whether  a  thing  be  hot  or  cold,  hard  or  foft,  great 
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or  little.  And  if  youaskc  in  what  fort  the  natural!  heat 
which  is  in  the  hand  hinderethnotthe  touching,  that  it 
may  diicerne  the  heat  which  is  in  the  flonc ;  we  anfwere, 
that  the  qualities  which  ierue  for  the  compofition  of  the 
inftrument,  doe  not  alter  the  inftrument  it  felfe,  neither 
from  them  doe  there  iffue  any  (ha  pes  whereby  to  know 
them,  Euenasitappertaineth  to  the  eye  to  know  all  fi¬ 
gures  and  qualities  ofthings,  and  yet  we  fee  that  the  eye 
it  felfe  hath  his  proper  figure  and  quantitic,  and  of  the 
humours  and  skins  which  goe  to  his  compofition,  (bme 
haue  colours,  and  (bme  zxcdiafhane  and  tranfparant,all 
which  hindercth  not ,  but  that  we  with  our  fight  may 
difeerne  the  figures  and  quantities  of  all  the  things 
which  (hall  appeare  before  vs :  and  the  reafon  is,  for  that 
the  humours,  the  skins,  the  figure,  and  the  quantitic, 
feme  for  the  compofition  of  the  eye,  and  fuch  things 
cannot  alter  the  fightfull  power,  and  therefore  trouble 
not  nor  hinder  the  knowledge  of  the  outward  figures. 
The  like  we  affirme  of  the  vnderftanding,  that  his  pro¬ 
per  inftrument  (though  the  fame  be  materiall  and  ioy- 
ned  with  it)  cannot  enlarge  it, for  from  it  ilTuc  no  vnder- 
ftandable  (hapes,  which  haue  force  tOjalter  it :  and  the 
realbnis,  For  that  the  vnderftandablc  placed  aboue  the 
vnderftanding,  caufeth  not  the  vnderftanding;  and  (b  it 
remaincth  at  libertie  to  vnderftand  all  the  outward  mate¬ 
riall  things,  without  that  it  encounter  ought  to  hinder 
the  fame.  The  fecond  reafon  wherein  AriUotle  grounded 
himfclfcjis  oflefte  importance  than  the  former,  for  nei¬ 
ther  the  vnderftanding  nor  any  other  accident  can  bee 
quaIiti-like,for  of  themfelues  they  cannot  be  the  fubied 
of  any  qualitic.  For  which  caufe  it  little  skilleth  that  the 
vnderftanding  pofTclTc  thebraine  for  an  inftrument  togi- 
thet  with  the  temperature  ofthe  fourc  fiift  qualities,  that 

therefore 
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therefore  It  may  be  called  qualicie-like,  ui  as  much  as  the 
braine  and  not  the  vnderftanding,  is  the  fiibie^  of  the 
heat, the  cold,  the  moyft,  and  the  dric. 

To  the  third  difficultie  which  the  FerifatetickssW^sCi 
fayingjThat  by  making  the  vnderftanding  aninftrumen- 
tall  power,  we  reaue  one  of  thofc  principles  which  Icruc 
to  proouc  the  iramortalitie  of the  reafonabic  fbulc  ?  wc 
anfwcre,  That  there  are  other  arguments  of  more  fbund- 
^efte, whereby  roproouethe  fame,  whereof  we  will  treat 
in  the  Chapter  following.  . 

To  the  fecond  argument  we  anfi/verc,  that  not  cuery 
difference  of  operations  argucth  adiuerfitie  of  powers ; 
for  (as  we  will  prooue  hereafter)  the  imaginatiuc  per- 
formeth  matter  fo  ftrange,  that  if  this  maxime  were  true 
in  fort  as  the  vulgar  Philofophers  had  it,  or  admitting 
the  interpretation  which  they  giucit,  there  fliouldbein 
the  braine  ten  or  twelue  powers  more.  But  becaufe  all 
thefe  operations  are  to  be  marftialled  vnder  one  genso 
rail  reafon,  they  argue  tio  more  than  one  imkginatiue, 
which  is  afterwards  dcuided  into  many  particular  dif¬ 
ferences,  by  the  meancs  of  the  fundric  operations  which 
it  perfornieth :  the  compofing  of  the  fhapes  in  the  pre- 
fence  or  the  abfonce  of  the  obieds,  not  oncly  argucth 
not  a  diuerfitis  of the  generall  powers  (as  are  the  com¬ 
mon  fence,  and  thcimagiaatiue)but  cuen  ootoftheve- 
ric  particulars. 

To  the  third  argument  wc  anfwere,  that  the  mcmorle 
is  nothing  els  but  a  tendernefle  of  the  braine,  difpofed 
with  a  certainc  kind  of  moyfture,  to  receiue  ana  pre* 
feme  that  which  the  imaginadue  apprehendeth :  with 
the  like  proportion  that  .white  or  blew  paper  holds 
with  him’  who  writeth  :  for  as  the  writer  wrketh  in 
the  paper  the  things  whkh  he  would  not  forget ,  and 

after 
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after  ke  hath  written  them,  returnes  to  read  them;  eucn 
lb  we  ought  to  conceiue,  that  the  imagination  writeth 
in  the  mcraoric  the  figures  of  the  things  knowne  by  the 
fiuc  fenfes,  and  by  the  vnderftanding,  as  alfo  (brae  others 
of  his  ownc  framing :  and  when  it  will  remember  ought 

returneth  to  behold  and  contemplate 
them.  With  this  maner  of  comparifon  Plato  ferued  him- 
lelfcj  when  he  faid,  That  fearing  the  wcakc  memorie  of 
old  age,  he  haftened  to  make  another  of  paper  (namely 
bookes)  to  the  end  his  trauailes  ought  not  to  be  loll,  but 
that  hee  might  haue  that  which  might  reprefent  them 
vnto  him,  when  he  lift  to  read  them.  This  fcife  doth  the 
imaginatiue,  of  writing  in  the  memorie,  and  returning 
to  read  it  when  it  would  remember  the  lame.  The  firft 
who  vttered  this  point  was  Ariliotle,  and  ihefecond  G4- 
/if»7who  faid  thus,  For  as  much  as  that  part  of  thefoiSc 
which  imagineth,  whatfoeuer  the  fame  be,  feemeth  to 
be  thcfclfe  that  alfo  rcmcmbreth.  And  fo  vercly  it  fec- 
meth  to  be,  for  the  things  which  wee  imagine  with  long 
thinking,  are  well  fixed  in  the  memorie,  and  that  which 
we  handle  with  light  confidcration,  alfo  foone  we  for¬ 
get  the  fame  againc.  And  as  the  writer  when  he  writeth 
faice,  the  better  afiureth  it  tobercad:  fo  it  befalls  to  the 
imaginatiue,  that  if  it  fcale  with  force, the  figure  remai- 
ncth  well  imprinted  in  the  brainci  other  wife  it  can  fcarcc- 
ly  be  dilcerned.  The  like  alfo  chancetiv  in  old  deedes, 
which  being  found  in  part,  and  in  part  perifhed  by  time, 
cannot  well  be  read,  vnlefTc  we  gather  much  by  reafon 
and  conicdurc.  So  doth  the  ira3ginatiue,,wheninthe 
memorie  fome  figures  remaine,  and  fome  are  perilhed, 
where  x^riHetles  errour  had  his  originall  j  who  for  this 
caufe  concciued  ,  that  remembrance  /  was  a  different 
power  from  the  memorie.  Motcoucr,  he  affirmed,  that 

thofe 
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.  thole  who  hauc  great  remembrance ,  arc  Hkcwlfc  of 
great  vndcrftanding,  which  is  allb  falfe :  for  the  imagi- 
natiue ,  which  is  that  that  makes  the  remembrance ,  is 
contrarie  to  the  vndcrftanding ;  in  fort,  that  to  gather 
memorie  of  things,  and  to  remember  them  after  they  are 
knowncj  is  a  worke  of  the  imagination :  as  to  write  and 
returne  to  read  it,  is  a  worke  of  the  Scriuenerj  and  not  of 
the  paper.  Whercby.it  fallethout  that  the  memorie  rc- 
maineth  a  power  paftiue,  and  not  a<ftiue ;  cuen  as  the 
blew  and  the  white  of  the  paper  is  none  other  than  a 
coromoditic  whereby  to  write. 

“f  To  the  fourth  doubt  may  be  anlwered.  That  it  ma« 

keth  little  tothepurpole,as  touching  the  wit,  jwhethet 
the  flclh  be  hard  or  tender,  if  the  braine  partake  not  alfo 
the  lame  qualitie,  the  which  we;fee  many  times  hath  a 
diftindi:  temperature  from  all  the  other  parts  of  the  bodied 
But  when  they  concurre  in  one  felfe  tendcrnelTe,  it  is  an 
cuill  token  for  the  vndcrftanding,  and  no  leflc  for  the 
imagination'.  And  if  wee  conftder  the  flcfii  of  women 
andchildrcn,  wee  {ball  find  that  in  tenderncllc  it  excec*? 
deth  thatofmen,  and  this  notwiihftanding,  commonly 
men  hauc  a  better  wit  than  women  :  and  the  natural! 
reafon  hereof  is,  For  that  the  humours,  which  make  the 
flefh  tender,  arc  flcagrac  and  bloud ,  becaule  they  arc 
both  moyft  (as  wee  haue  abouc  fpecified)  and  of  them 
Gdm  faid,That  they  make  men  fimple  and  dullards :  and 
contrariwife,  the  humours  which  harden  the  flefh,  are 
chollerand  melancholic  rand  hence  grow  the  prudence 
and  fapicnce  which  arc  found  in  man.  In  fort,  that  it 
is  rather  an  ill  token  to  hauc  the  flefh  tender,  than  dric 
and  hard.  And  fb  in  men  who  haue  an  cquall  tempera¬ 
ture  throughout  their  whole  bodic,  it  is  an  eafic  matter 
.to  gather  the  qualmc.of  their  wit  by  the  tendernefle  or 
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hardneffe  of  their  flcHi:  For  if  it  be  hard  and  rough,  it 
giucth  token  cither  of  a  good  vndcrflanding,  or  a  good 
imagination  j  and  if  fmooih  and  fupple,  of  the  contraric, 
namely  of  good  mcmorie,  and  (mail  vnderftanding,  and 
leflc  imagination :  and  to  vnderftand  whether  the  brainc 
hauc  correfpondcncc,  it  behooiicth  to  cofidcr  the  haire, 
which  being  big,  black,  rough,  and  thick,  yecldeih  to¬ 
ken  of  a  good  imagination,  or  a  good  vnderftanding; 
and  if  foft  and  rmooth,thcy  arealigneofmuchmemo- 
rie,  and  nothing  els .  But  who  fb  will  diftinguifh  and 
know,  whether  the  fame  be  vnderftanding  or  imagina¬ 
tion  (when  the  haire  is  of  this  fort)  it  muft  be  confidered 
of  what  forme  the  child  is  in  the  ad  of  laughter :  for  this 
paflion  difeouereth  much,  of  whatqualitie  hee  is  in  the 
imagination. 

What  the  reafon  and  caufe  of  laughter  ftiould  bee, 
manie  Philofophers  haue  laboured  to  concciue,  and 
none  of  them  hath  deliuered  ought  that  may  well  bee 
vnderftood :  but  all  agree,  that  the  bloud  isanhumour, 
which  prouoketh  a  man  to  laugh,  albeit  none  exprefte 
with  whatqualitie  this  humour  is  indewed,  more  than 
__  the  reft,  why  it  fhould  make  a  man  addided  to  laughter. 
The  follies  which  are  committed  with  laughing,  are 
lefle  dangerous :  but  thofe  which  are  done  with  labour 
are  more  perillous :  as  if  he  fhould  fay.  When  thediP 
cafed  become  giddie  and  doting,doc  laugh,  they  reft  in 
more  fafetie,  than  if  they  were  intoyleandanguifh;  for 
the  former  commeth  of  bloud,  which  is  amoft  mild  hu¬ 
mour,  and  the  fecond  of  melancholic  :  but  we  groun¬ 
ding  vpon  the  dodrine  whereof  we  intrear,  fhall  eafily 
vnderftand  all  that  which  in  this  cafe  may  beedelired  to 
be  knownc.  The  caufe  of  laughter  (inmyiudgement) 
is  nought  els  but  an  approouing,  which  is  made  by  the 
^  ,G  imaging- 
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imagination,  feeing  or  hearing  fomc-what  done  or  faid, 
which  accordeth  veric  well :  and  this  power  remaineth 
inthebraine,  whenanic  of  thefe  things  giuc  it  content* 
aient,ruddainly  itmooucththefamcjandafteric  all  the 
niufclesofthebodicj  and  fo  manic  times  vve  doc  allow 
of  wittiefayings.by  bowing  downc  of  the  head.  W^hen 
then  the  imagination  is  verie  good ,  it  contents  not  it 
felfe  with  etierie  fpcech,  but  onely  with  thofe  which 
pleafe  verie  well ;  and  if  they  hauc  fome  little  correfpon* 
dence,  and  nothing  els,  the  fame  receiueth  thereby  ra-  . 
iher  paine  than  gladnefle.  Hence  itgrowech,tbatraen 
ofgreat  imagination  laugh  verie  feldomc,  and  the  point 
moil  worthic  of  nothing,  is,  that  ieafters  and  naturall 
counterfeiters  neuer  laugh  at  their  ownc  meriments,  nor 
at  that  which  they  hcarc  others  to  vtter :  for  they  haue 
an  imagination  fo  dclicat,  that  not  cuen  their  owne  plca- 
fanteries,  can  yccld  that  correfpondence  which  they  re¬ 
quire. 

Hereto  may  bee  added,  that  merriments  (befides 
that  they  mud  haue  a  good  proportion,  and  be  vttered 
to  the  purpofe)  muft  be  new,  and  not  tofore  heard  or 
fecne.  And  this  is  the  propertie  not  onely  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  but  alfo  of  all  the  other  powers  which  gouerne 
man:  for  which  caufe  we  fee,  that  the  ftoimcke  when  it 
hath  twice  fed  vpon  one  kind  of  m*eat,  ftraight  waies 
loathcth  the  fame:  fo  doth  the  fight  one felfefhapc and 
colour;  the  hearing  one  concordance,  how  good  (bc- 
uer;and  the  vnderftanding  one  fclfe  contemplation. 
Hence  alfo  it  proccedeth,  that  the  pleafant  conceiued 
man  laugheth  not  at  the  ieaftes  which  hinrjfelfe  vtte- 
rcth:  for*' before  he  fend  thcin  forth  from  his  lips,  liec 
knew  what  he  would  (peake.  Whence  I  conclude,  that 
thofe  who  laugh  much,  are  all  defc<iliue  in  their  imagi- 
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nation,  wherethrough  whatfbeuer  meriment  andplea< 
fantcric,  (how  cold  focucr)  with  them  carricth  a  verie 
good  correfpondcncic :  And  becaufe  the  bloud  parta* 
keth  much  moyfturc  (wherof  we  (aid  bcforc,that  it  brcc- 
deth  dammage  to  the  imagination)  thofe  who  are  verie 
fanguine,3realfo  great  laughters.  Moyfturc  holdeth  this 
propertie,  that  bccaufe  the  fame  is  tender  and  gentle,  it 
abateth  the  force  of  heat,  and  makes  that  it  burne  not 
ouer  much.  For  which  caufe  it  partakes  better  agree¬ 
ment  with  drincffejbecaufe  it  (harpencth  his  operations, 
Befides  this,  where  there  is  much  moyfture,  it  is  afigne 
that  the  heat  is  remifte,  feeing  it  cannot  refolue  nor  con- 
fume  the  fame:  and  the  imagination  cannot  performc 
his  operations  with  a  heat  fovveakc.  Hence  wee  gather 
alfo,  that  men  of  great  vndetftanding  are  much  giuen  to 
laughter,  for  that  they  hauc  defed  of  imagination,  as  wc 
read  of  the  great  Philofopher  DemocrittUf  and  many  o- 
thers,  whom.myfelfc  hauc  fccnc  and  noted.  Then  by 
mcanes  of  this  laughter  wc  (ball  know,  if  that  which  men 
or  boyes  hauc  of  fle(h  hard  and  tough,  and  ofhaire  black, 
thick,  hard,  and  rough,  betoken  cither  the  imagination, 
or  the  vndetftanding.  In  (brt,  Arifiotle  in  thisdo- 
drinc  was  (bmc;  what  out  of  the  way. 

To  the  fifth  argument  .we  an fwere,  that  there  arc  two  i'- 

kinds  of  moyfturc  in  the  braine,  one,  which  groweth  of 
the  airc  (when  this  element  prcdominaieih  in  the  mix¬ 
ture)  and  another,  of  the  water,  with  which  the  other  e- 
lements  are  amafTed.  If the  braine  be  tender  by  the  firft 
moyfture,  the  memorie  fliallbc  verie  good  :ea{ietore- 
cciuc,and  mighticto  rctaine  the  figures  for  a  long  time. 

For  the  moyfture  of  the  aire  is  verie  fupple  and  full  of 
fatnefle,  on  which  the  fhapes  are  tacked  with  furchold- 
faft,  as  wee  (cc  in  Pidures  which  arc  lymmed  in  oyle, 
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who  being  fetagainfl  the  funneand  the  water,  rcedue 
thereby  no  dammage  at  all :  and  ifwecaftoylevpon  any 
writing,  it  will  neuer  bee  wiped  out,  but  marreth.ihe 
fame :  and  that  which  cannot  be  read,  with  oyle  is  made 
legible,  by  yeclding  thereto  a  brightneflfe  and  tranfpa- 
rcnce.  But  if  the  difference  of  the  braine  fpring  from 
the  fecondkind  ofmoyftiire,  the  argument  frameth  ve- 
rie  well:  For  if  it  recciue  with  facilitie,  with  the  fame 
rcadinefTc  it  turneth  againe  to  cancell  the  figure, bccaufc 
the  moyfture  of  the  water  hath  no  fatnefle,  wherein  the 
figures  may  fatten  themfelucs,  Thefe  two  moyfturcs 
arc  knovvne  by  the  haire :  for  that  which  fprings  from 
the  aire,  maketh  them  to  prone  vniftious,  and.full  of  oyle 
and  fat,  and  the  water  maketh  them  moytt,.and  verie 

fupple.  ,  ^ 

To  the  fixth  argument  may  bee  anfwered,  that  tb6 
figures  of  things  are  not  printed  in  the  braine,  as  the 
figure  ofthefcale  isinwaxe,  butthey  pearcc  thereinto 
tOiremain  there  affixed,  in  fort  as  the  Sparrowes  areatta* 

ched  to  bird-lime,  or  the  Flies  ttickc  in  honnie:  for  thefe 
figures  arc  bodilefTe,  and  cannot  be  mingled,nor  corrupt 
one  the  other.  ‘ 

To  the  feuenth  difficultie  vveanfwcr,  that  tbeffigurcs 
amaflfc  and  mollifie  thcfubftance  of the  braine,inYuch 
fort  as  wax  growetb  foft  by  plying  the  fame  betweene 
our  fingers :  befides  that,  the  vitall  fpirits  haue  vertue  to 
make  tender  and  fupple  the  hard  and  drie  members  as 
the  outward  heat  doth  theyron.  And  that  the  vitallfpi- 
rits  afeend  to  the  braine,  when  any  thing  is  learned  by 
'■heart, we  haue  prooued  heretofore.  And  euery  bodily 
and  f|)irituall  exercife  doth  not  drie :  yea  the  Phifitions 
affirme,that  theraoderat  fatteneth. 

To  the  eight  argument  wee  anfwere,  that  there  are 
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two  fpiccs  of  melancholic :  one  naturall ,  which  is  the 
ciroffe  of  the  blond,  whole  temperature  is  cold  and  drie, 
accompanied  with  a  fubftance  verie  grofle,  this  ferues 
not  ol  anie  value  for  the  wit,  but  maketh  men  blockifh, 
fluggards,  and  grinnars,  becaufe  they  want  imaginati¬ 
on.  There  is  another  fort  which  is  called  choler  adnjt ,  ot 
Atra  bile,  of  which  AriBotle  laid,  That  it  made  men  excee¬ 
ding  wile :  whole  temperature  is  diuers,  as  that  ofvine- 
ger  j  fometiraes  it  perfotmeth  theeffeds  of  heat,  light¬ 
ning  the  earthy  andfometimes  itcooleth,but  alwaiesit 
is  diic,  and  o(  a  '£erie  delicat  fubHance.  Cicero  confefletb, 
that  he  was  flow  witted,  becaufe  he  wasnotmclancho- 
like  aduft,  and  belaid  true,  for  if  he  had  beene  fuch,  he 
fhouldnot  haue  poflelTcd  fo  rare  a  gift  of  eloquence.  For 
the  melancholike  adutt  want  memorie ,  to  which  ap- 
pertaineth  the  fpeaking  with  great  preparation.  It  hath 
another  qualitic  which  muchaideth  the  vndcrftanding, 
namely,  that  it  is  cleere  like  the  Agatftone,with  which 
cleercnefle  it  giueth  light  within  to  the  braine,  and  ma¬ 
keth  the  fame  to  difeerne  well  the  figures.  And  of  this  o- 
pinion  was  when  drie  deer etiejTetm- 

keth  A  mojl  rvife  mind,  with  which  cleercnefle  naturall  me¬ 
lancholic  is  not  endowed,  but  his  blacke  is  deadly:  and 
that  the  lealbnablelbule  there  within  the  braine,  flan- 
deth  in  need  of  light  to  dilcernc  t  he  figures  &  the  lhapes, 
we  will  prooue  hereafter. 

To  the  ninth  argument  we  anfwcre,  that  the  prudence 
and  readinefleofthemind  which  GAlen  fpeakethof,  ap- 
pertaineth  to  the  imagination.  Whereby  we  know  that 
which  is  to  come,  whence  faid,  Memorie  is  of 
things  pafled,  and  Prudence  of  thofc  to  come.  The  rca- 
dinefle  of  the  mind  is  that, which  commonlie  they  call  a 
fibarpenefle  in  imagining, and  by  other  names  jcraftincfle, 

G  iij  fubtiltic. 
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fubtiliie,  candling, wilincfle :  wherefore  fay  th, Pru¬ 

dence  is  a  fubtilcie ,  which  with  a  certaine  reafon  can 
make  choice  of  good  things  and  of  ciiill.  This  fort  of 
Prudence  and  readineiTe,  men  of  good  vndcrftanding 
doe  want,  becaide  they  lack  imagination.  For  which  rea- 
fbn  wee  fee  by  experience  in  great  fchollers  in  this  fort  of 
learning, which appertaineth  to  the  vnderftanding, that 
taking  them  from  their  bookes,  they  are  not  woorth  a 
rulh  to  yecld  or  receiue  intrafficke  of  worldlic  affaires. 
This  fpice  of  Prudence,  Gden  faid  veric  well,  that  it  came 
of  choller ;  for  Hippocrates  recounting  to  Damigetus  his 
friend,  in  what  cafe  he  found  Democritus,  when  he  went 
to  vifit  him  for  curing  himj  writeth,  that  he  lay  in  the 
field  vndcr  a  Plane  tree,  barelegged,  and  without  bree¬ 
ches  ,  leaning  againft  a  ftonc,  with  a  Booke  in  bis  hand 
and  comp aficd  about  with  brute  beads,  dead,  and  dif- 
membred.  Whereat  Hippocrates  maruailing,  asked  him 
whereto  thofc  beads  of  that  fafhion  ferued  ?  and  he  then 
anfwercd,  that  he  was  about  to  fearch  what  humour  it 
was  which  made  a  man  to  be  headlong,  craftie,readie 
double,  and  caiiillous,  and  had  found  (by  making  an  ana- 
tbmieofthorcwildbeads)that  choller  was  the  caufe  of 
fb  difcommendable  a  propertie  :  and  that  to  reuengc 
himfelfeofcraftieperfbns,  he  would  handle  them  as  he 
had  done  the  Fox,  the  Serpent,  and  the  Ape.  This  man¬ 
ner  of  Prudence  is  not  onely  odious  to  men,  but  alfo 
S.Paulehyih  of  it,  The  wifedorae  oftheflefh  is  enemie 
to  God.  The  caufe  is  afligned  by  Plato,  who  affirmetb 
that  knowledge  which  is  remooued  fromiudice,  ought 
rather  to  be  tcarmed  fubdltie,  than  prudence,  as  if  he 
fhould  haue  faid,  It  is  no  reafon,  that  a  knowledge  which 
is  feuered  from  iudice,  fhould  be  called  wifdome,  but  ra¬ 
ther  craft, or  nraliciourncfle  :  O f  this  the  diuell  cuermore 

ferueth 
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fcrueth  himfelfe  to  doe  men  daromagCj  and  SJmes  faid, 
that  thiswifdomc  camenot  from heauen, but  is  earthly, 
beaftlyj  and  diuelifli. 

There  is  found  another  fpice  of  wifcdome ,  conioy- 
ned  with  reafon  and  fimplicitie,  and  by  this  men  know 
the  good,  and  lliun  the  eiiill :  the  which  Gden  affirroeth 
doth  appertaine  to  the  vnderftanding,  for  this  power  is 
not  capable  oftnalicioufhefle,  doublcneffe,and  fubtiltie, 
nor  hath  the  skill  how' to  doe  naught,  but  is  whollic  vp- 
right, iuft, gentle,  and  plainc.  A  man  endowed  with  this 
fort  ofwit,  is  called  vpright  and  fimple,  wherc-through 
when  Demofihenes  went  about  to  creepc  into  the  good 
liking  of the  iudgcs  in  an  oration  which  he  made  againft 
Efekines,  he  tcarraed  them  vpright  and  fimple,  in  relpeft 
of  the  fimplicitie. of  their  dutie :  concerning  which,  Ci¬ 
cero  fay  thjDutic  is  fimplc,and  the  onely  caule  ofall  good 
things.  For  this  fort  ofwifedome,  the  cold  anddrieof 
Melancholic  is  a  feruing  inftrument,  but  it  behooucth 
that  the  fame  bee  compofed  of  parts  verie  fubtile  and 
delicate. 

To  the  laft  doubt  may  be  anfwered,  that  when  a  man 
fetteth  himfelfe  to  contemplate  fomc  truth,  which  hcc 
would  fainc  know,  and  cannot  by  and  by  find  it  out,  the 
fame  groweth,  for  that  thebraine  wanteth  his  conueni- 
ent  tcmperature.jbut  when  a  manftandethrauifhed  in 
a  contemplation,  the  naturall  heat  that  is  in  the  vitall  fpi- 
rrts,andthe  arteriall  blond  runforth-with  to  the  head, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  braine  enhaunceth  it  felfe, 
vntill  the  famearriueto  thetearmebehoofefull.  True  it 
is,  that  muchmuzingjtofome  doth  good,  and  to  fomc 
harmc ;  for  if  the  braine  want  but  a  little  to  arriue  to  that 
point  ofconuenient  heat,  it  is  requifit  that  he  make  but 
fmall  ftay  in  the  contemplation :  and  if  it  paffe  that  point, 
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Araightwaies  the  vnderftanding  is  driuen  into  a  gar- 
boile,by  theouer-plcntifuliprcfcncc  of  the  vitall  fpirits, 
and  (b  he  cannot  actaine  to  the  notice  of  the  truth.  For 
which  caufe,  we  fee  manic  men,  whovpon  thefuddaine 
fpeakc  verie  wcll^but  with  aduifcmet  are  nothing  worth. 
Others  haue  their  vnderftanding  fo  bafe,  either  through 
too  much  coldncflcjor  too  much  drouth,  that  it  is  requi- 
fit  the  naturall  heat  abide  a  long  time  in  the  head,  to  the 
end  the  temperature  may  lift  it  fclfc  vp  to  the  degrees 
which  are  wanting,  where-through  they  fpeake  better 
vpon  deliberation  than  on  the  fuddainc. 

GHAP.  VII. 

It  U  fbemd,  that  though  the  reafomble foale  haue  need  of 
the  temperature  of  the  fame  firjl  epualitiet,  as  rveU  for 
his  abiding  in  the  bodie^as  alfo  to  difcourfe  and  fyllogize : 
yet  for  all  this  itfollosoeth  not  t  hat  the fame  is  corruptible 
and  mortalU 

T  was  held  by  fUto  for  a  matter 
verie  certaine,  that  the  reafonable 
foulc  is  a  fubftance  bodilefle  and 
fpirituall :  not  ftibic(ft  to  corrup¬ 
tion  or  raortalitie  ,  as  that  of 
biiite  beafts :  the  which  depar- 
■  ting  from  the  bodic,  pofTefreth  a- 
nother  better  and  more  quiet  life.  But  this  is  to  be  vndct- 
flood  (fayth  Plato)  a  man  haue  led  his  life  conforma¬ 
ble  to'reafon,  for  othcrwife,it  were  better  that  the  foule 
had  remained  ftill  in  thebodic,  there  to  fuflfer  the  tor¬ 
ments  ,  with  which  God  chaftifeth  the  wicked.  This 
conclufion  is  fo  notable  and  catholicke,  that  if  he  attai¬ 
ned 
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ned  the  knowledge  thereof  by  the  happineflTe  of  his 
wit,  with  a  iuft  title  he  came  to  be  called  the  diuine 
Butalbeitihefameisfuch  as  wefec,  yet  for  all  this  Galen 
could  neuer  bring  within  his  conceit,  that  it  was  true, 
but  held  it  alwaics  doubtfull,  feeing  a  wife  man  through 
the  heat  of  his  braine,  to  dote,  and  by  applying  cold 
tnedicines  vnto  him,  hcc  comineth  to  his  wits  againe. 
In  rerpc<5l  whereof, he  (aid,  he  could  widi  that  Plato  were 
now  liuine,  to  the  end  he  might  aske  him  how  it  was 
polfiblc  that  the  reafonable  (bule  (hould  be  immortall, 
feeing  it  altered  fo  eafily  with  heatjvvitn  cold,  with  moi- 
fturc,  and  with  drouth  ;  and  principally,  conGdering 
that  the  fame  departs  from  the  bodie  through  ouermuch 
heat ,  or  when  a  man  giucth  ouer  himfelfe  cxcefliuely 
to  iarciuioufneire ,  or  is  forced  to  drinke  poyfon ,  and 
fuch  other  bodily  alterations ,  which  accuftomably  be- 
reaue  the  life?  For  if  it  were bodilefTe  andfpirituall(as 
Plato  affirracth)  heat,being  a  materiall  qualitie, could  not 
make  the  fame  to  leefe  his  powers,  nor  let  his  operations 
in  a  garboile. 

Thefc  rcafons  brought  Galen  into  a  confufion ,  and 
made  him  wiih,  that  fome  Platonift  would  rcfoluc  him 
thefe  doubts,  aud  I  beleeue,that  in  his  life  time  hemet 
not  with  an:c,  but  after  his  death  experience  fliewed 
him  that  which  his  vnderftanding  could  not  con- 
ceiue .  For  it  is  a  thing  certaine ,  that  the  infallible 
certainetie  of  our  immortall  Soule  is  not  gathered 
from  humane  realbns ,  or  from  arguments  which 
prooue  that  it  is  corruptible,  for  to  the  one  and  the 
other  ananfwere  may  eafily  be  fliaped,  it  is  oncly  our 
faith  which  maketh  vs  certaine  and  aGbred ,  tliat  the 
fame  endureth  for  euer.  But  Galen  had  fmall  rea* 

fon  to  intricate  himfelfe  in  arguments  of  fo  flight 

confc- 


Galen  dying, 
went  to  hell, 
and  faw  by  ex¬ 
perience  that 
matetiall  fire 
burned  the 
fouls,  and 
could  not  con* 
fume  them: 
this  Phyfition 
had  know¬ 
ledge  of  that 
Euangelicall 
dodrinc,  and 
could  not  rc- 
ceiueit, 
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conrcquence ,  for  the  workcs  which  fecmc  to  bee  per- 
tormed  by  meanes  offorae  inftrument,  it  cannot  well 
be  gathered  in  naturall  Philofophic,  that  it  proceedeth 
from  a  defed  in  the  principall  agent,  ifthey  take  not  per- 

rection.  That  Painter  whoportraieth  well  when  he  hath 

a  penfill  requifit  for  his  art,  falleth  not  in  blame,  if  with  a 
badpenfill  he  draw  illfauouredftiapcs,  and  of  bad  deli- 
neation;  and  it  is  no  good  argument  to  fay,  that  the  wri¬ 
ter  had  an  imperfcaion  in  his  hand,  when  through  de- 
fa  iit  of  a  well  made  penne  he  is  forced  to  write  with  a 
iticke.  confidcring  the  marucllous  works  which 
are  in  the  vmucrfe,  and  the  wifedome  and  prouidence 
by  which  they  were  made  and  ordained ,  concluded 
thereof,  That  in  the  world  there  v'vas  a  God,  though  we 
behold  him  not  with  our  corporall  eyes,  of  whom  hee 
vttered  thefc  vyords  5  God  was  not  made  atanietime.in 
as  much  as  he  is  euerlaftinglie  vnbegotten.  And  in  ano¬ 
ther  place  he  fay  th,  That  the  frame  and  compofition  of 
mans  bodie  was  not  made  by  the  reafonable  foule  nor 
y  t  le  natural!  hear,  but  by  God,  or  by  Tome  veric  wife 
vnderuanding. 

Out  of  which  there  may  bee  framed  an  argument  a- 
gainftG4/(f»,and  hisfalfeconfequencc  be  ouerthrownc 
and  it  is  thus:  Thou  haft  fufpedled  that  the  reafonable 
louleis  corruptible,  becaufe  ifthebraine  be  well  tempe¬ 
red,  It  htteih  well  to  difeourfe  and  philofophife,  and  if 
the  fame  grow  hot  or  cold  beyond  due,  it  doteth  and 
vttereth  a  thoufand  follies  5  the  fame  may  be  inferred 
confidering  the  workcs  which  thou  fpcakeft  of,  as  tou¬ 
ching  God :  ior  if  hee  make  a  man  in  places  temperat 
(where  the  heat  exccedeth  not  the  cold,  nor  the  moyft 
the  drie)  he  ^roduceth  him  verie  wittie  and  difereet,  and 
if  the  countrie  bee  vntemperate,  hee  breedeth  them  all 

fooles  - 


fooles  and  doltifh.  For  the  farac  Oden  affirmeth,  that  it  is 
a  miracle  to  find  a  wife  roan  in  Scythia,  and  in  At  hens  they 
arc  all  borne  Philofophers.  Tofiirpciathen  that  God  is 
corruptiblej  bccaufe  with  one  qiulitie  hee  performeth 
thefe  works  well,  and  with  the  contraric  they  prone  ill, 
Gden  himlelfe  would  not  confeflTe,  for  as  much  as  he  faid 
before, that  God  was  euerlafiing. 

Tlato  held  another  way  of  more  certaintie,  faying, 
That  albeit  God  be  cuerlafting,  almightie,  and  ofinfinit 
wifedome :  yet  he  proceedeth  in  his  workcs  as  a  natural! 
agent,  andraakes'himrelfcfubiecl  to  thcdifpofition  of 
the  foure  firft  qualities :  in  fort,  that  to  beget  a  man  verie 
wife,  and  liketohimfeifejit  behooueth  that  he  prouide 
a  place  the  moft  temperate  of  the  whole  world,  where 
the  heat  of  the  aire  may  not  exceed  the  cold,  nor  the 
moyft  the  drie,  and  therefore  he  faid.  But  God  as  defi* 
rous  ofwarre,  and  of  wifedome,  hauing  chofen  a  place 
which  fliould  produce  men  like  vnio  hupfelfe ,  would 
that  the  fame  (liould  be  firft  inhibited  :  ‘and  though 
God  would  ftiape  a  man  ofgreat  wifedome  in  Scythia, 
or  in  anie  other  temperate  countrey,  and  did  not  here¬ 
in  imploy  his  omnipotencie,  hefhouldofneceflitie  yet 
prooue  a  foole,  through  the  contrarietie  of  the  firft  qua¬ 
lities.  But  Plate  would  not  haue  inferred  {o^%Gden  d\6) 
that  God  was  alterable  and  corruptible  ;  for  that  the 
heat  and  coldnefte  would  haue  brought  an  impedi¬ 
ment  to  his  worke.  The  fame  may  be  colleded ,  when 
a  reafonable  foule,  for  that  it  is  feated  in  a  braine  infla¬ 
med,  cannot  vfe  his  diforecion  andwifdomc;  and  not  to 
thinkc,  that  in  rerpe<ft:  thereof  the  fame  is  fubied  to  mor- 
talitie  and  corruption.  The  departure  outofthebodic, 
and  the  not  being  able  to  fupport  the  great  heatc,  nor 
the  other  alterations  which  are  woont  to  kill  raen,{hcw- 
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cih  plainly,  that  the  fame  is  an  a£l:  and  fubAantiall  forme 

of  mans  bodie,  and  that  to  abide  therein,  it  rcqtiireth 
certainc  material!  difpofirions,  fitted  to  the  being  which 
ithathofthefoule,  and  thattheinfiruments  with.wbich 
it  muft  worke,  be  well  compoled, and  well  vnited,and  of 
that  temperature  which  is  requifit  for  his  operations,  all 
which  failing, it  behooucth  of  force,  that  it  erre  in  them, 
and  depart  from  the  bodie. 

Xhe  error  o^Gilsn  confifted,  in  that  he  would  verifie 
by  the  principles  ofnaturallPhilofophie,  Whether  the 
reafonablcfoulc,ifruing  out  ofthe  bodie,  doe  forthwith 
die  or  not :  this  being  a  queftion  which  appertaineth  to 
another  fiiperiour  fcicnce,  and-ofmorcccrtaineprinci* 
pies  5  in  which  wee  will  prooue,  that  itis  no  good  argu* 
ment,  nor  concludcth  well,  that  thefouleof  man  is  cor¬ 
ruptible,  becaufe  the  fame  dvvelleth  quietlic  in  a  bodie 
endowed  with  thefe  qualities,  and  depatteth  when  they 
doe  failc.  Neither  is  this  difficult  tobeprooued  ;fbr  o- 
ther  fpirituall  fiibftances,  of  greater  perfedion  than  the 

teafbnablc  fbule,  doe  make  choice  ofplacc,  altered  with 

materiall  qualities,  in  which  it  feemeth  they  take  abode 
with  their  content ;  and  if  there  fuccecd  aniecontraric 
difpofitions,  forthwith  they  depart,  becaufe  they  can¬ 
not  endure  it:  for  it  is  a  thing  certainc,  that  there  are  to 
be  found  fome  difpofitions  in  a  mans  bodie,  which  the 
Diuell  coucteth  with  fo  great  eagernefle,  as  to  enioy 
thcmjhc  entcreth  into  the  man  where  they  refted  where¬ 
through  he  bccommcth  poflefled  :  but  the  fame  bcin-^ 
corrupted  and  changed  by  contraric  medicines,  and  an 
alteration  bceing  wrought  in  thefe  blackc,  filthie,  and 
ftinking  humours,  he  naturally  comes  to  depart.  This 
is  plaincly  dilcerned  by  experience :  for  if  there  be  in  a 
houfe,  great,  darke,  foulc,  putrified,  mdancholicke,  and 

void 
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void  oTdwclIers  to  make  abode  thcreih,  the  diuels  foonc 
take  it  vp  for  their  lodging  ‘.  botifthe  l^me  bee  clcanfed, 
the  windowes opened,  and  the  ftinne-bcames  admitted 
to  enter, by  and  by  they  get  them  packing,  and  fpccially 
i£it  be  inhabited  byjhiuch  companic,and  that  there  be 
meetings  andpanitnes,.and  playing  on  muficallinftru. 
ments .  How  greatlie  harmonic  and  good  proportion 
'offendeth  thcdiiiell,  isapparantlicfeene  by  theauthori- 
tieofthe  diuine  Scripture:  where  wee  find  recounted, 
-That  DW/^af  taking  aiHarpe  ,  and,  playing  thereupon, 
ftrafghtwaies  made  the  diiiclsirunne  away,  and  depart 
out  of  5ii»/^hisbodie'.  And  albeit  this  matter  hauc  his 
Ipirituall  vndcrftanding  :  yet  I  concciue  thereby ,  that 
mufickc  naturally  raolefteth  the Diiicil,whcrc-through 
he  cannot' in  anic  fort  endure  it.  The, people  oflfracli 
knew  before  by  expaiencc,thaphe  diuell  was  enemie 
to  muficke,  and  becaule  theyhad  notice  thereof,  Sauls 
feruants  fpake  theic  words :  BehoId,thc  euill  fpirit  of  the 
Lord  tqrmenrcth  thee]  let  my  Lord  the  king  therefore 
commaund,  thatfthy  leruants  who  wait  in  thy  prefence 
fearch  out  a  man  who ean  play  vpon  the  Cithernc,  to 
the  end  that  when  theeuillfpirit  oftheLord  takeththec, 
he  may  play  with  hii  hand,  that  thou  thereby  mayfl  rc- 
ceiue  eafe.  In  thcfelfe  fame  manner  as  there  are  found 
out  words  and  coniurations,  which  making  the  diuell  to 
tremble,  and  not  tc  heare  them :  hce  abandoncth  the 
place  which  he  chofc  for  his  habitation .  So  lofefh  re- 
counteth  that  Salomon  left’ in  writing  certainc  manners 
ofconiuTation,  byvvhich  hee  not  oncly  chafed  away  the 
diuell  for  the  prefent  time,  but  hecheucr  had  the  hardi* 
neffe  to  returne  againe  to  that  bodie  from  whence  hce 
was  once  fb  expelled.  The  fame fhewed  alfb 
a  rootc  of  fo  abhominablc  fauour  ,in  the  diuels  nofc, 
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that  if  It  Were  applied  tothcnoflhrils  of  ihepoflcflcdj  he 
would  for'th-wiih  (hake  his  cares  and  runne  away.  The 
Diucll  is  foflouinly,  fb  tnelancholikc,  and  fo  much  an 
cnemicto  things  ncatjcheerefulhandclcerc,  that  when 
Chrift  entered  into  ihp  xtgxonoiGeaezaret,  S,Matthe\o 
recountethj  how  ccrtaincdiucls  met  him  indeadcarca- 
fes,  which  they  had  caught  of  their  graucs,  crying  and 
faying,  lefn  thou  Tonne  of  Dauid  what  haft  thou  to  doe 
with  vsj  that  thou  art  come  before  hand  tojtormcntvs? 
we  pray  thccj  that  if  thoii  be  to  driuejsout  of  this  place 
where  wee  arc,  thou  wilt  let  vs  enter  into  that  Heard 
ofSwinc  which  is  yonder.  For  which  reafonjthc  holie 
Scripture  tearmeth  them  vneJeane/pirits.  W  hence  we 
plainely  dilcerne,  that  not  onely  the  reafonablc  foule  rc- 
quircth  fuch  difpofitions  in  the  bodie,  that  they  may  in¬ 
forme  it,  and  bee  the  beginning  of  all  bis  operations,  but 
alfo  hath  need  to  fbiourne  therein,  as  in  a  place 
his  nature.  / 

The  Diuels  then  (being  a  fubftancebfmorcpcrfcdli- 
on)  abhorre  fame  bodilic  qualitiesj  and  in  the  contrarie 
take  pleafurc  &  contentment.  In  fort, that  this  oiGnien  is 
no  good  argument,  The  realbnable  fbule  through  ex- 
cefle  of  heat  departs  from  the  bodie, ergo  it  is  corruptible, 
in  as  much  as  the  diucll  doth  the  like  (as  wee  haue  faid) 
and  yet  for  all  this  is  not  mortall.  \ 

But  that  which  to  this  purpofe  deferuethmoft  note, 
is,  that  the  Diucll  not  onely  coueteth  places  alterable 
with  bodilic  qualities,  to  foioufnc  there  at  his  pleafurc : 
but  alfo  when  he  will  workc  anic  thing  which  much  im- 
portcih  him,  he  ferueshimfclfe  with  (uch  bodilie  quali¬ 
ties  as  are  aidable  to  that  effedf.  For  ifl  (hould  demaund 
now,  wherein  the  Diucll  grounded  hirofcife,  when  min¬ 
ding  CO  beguile  Eftey  he  entered  rathet  into  a  venemous 
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ferpcnt,  than  into  a  Horfe,  a  Beare,  a  Woolfc,  or  anic  o- 
thcr  beaft,  which  were  not  of  fo  ghaftly  fliapc?  I  wot  not 
what  might  be  giucn  in  anfwcre :  well  1  know  that  Gakff 
admittethnotthcfentenccs  of  Mofes,not  ofChrift  our 
redeemer,  becaufe  (fayth  hcc)  they  both/pcake  without 
making  demonllration :  but  1  hauc  alwayes  defired  to 
learne  from  foiue  Catholikc  the  folution  ofthis  doubt, 
and  none  hath  yet  fatisfied  mce. 

This  is  certaine  (asalrcadiewcehaucprooucd)  that 
burnt  and  inflamed  choller,  is  an  humour  which  tea* 
cheth  the  reafonable  foulc  in  what  fort  to  pradife  trea- 
fons  and  trecheries  j  and  amongft  brute  beads,  there  is 
none  which  fbmuch  partaketh  of  this  humour  as  the 
ferpent,  where  through  more  than  all  the  reft  (fayth  the 
lcripture)hc  is  craftic  and  guilcfull.  The  reafonable  foulc 
although  it  be  t'nc  raeaneft  of  all  the  intelligences,  par¬ 
takes  yet  the  fame  nature  with  the  diuell  and  the  angels. 
And  in  like  manner,  as  there  it  takes  thcferuice  ofve- 
nemous  chollcr,  to  make  a  man  wilic  and  fubtile :  fo  the 
diuell  (being  entered  into  thebodie  ofthis  cruellbeaft) 
made  himfclfe  the  more  cunning  and  deceitful!.  This 
manner  of  Philofophifing  will  not  ftickc  much  in  the 
naturall  Philofophers  flomacks,  becaufe  the  fame  carri- 
cth  fomc  apparance  that  it  may  befo:  but  that  which 
will  breed  them  raoreaftoniflimentjis,  that  when  God 
would  draw  the  world  out  of  enour,  and  eafily  teach 
them  the  truth  (a  vvotke  contrarie  to  that  which  thedi- 
uell  went  about)  he  cam  e  in  the  Ih  ape  of  a  Doue,and  not 
of  an  Eagle, nor  a  Peacoeke,  nor  of  any  other  birds  of  fai¬ 
rer  figure;  and  thccaulcknowne,istlii$3  that  the  Douc 
partaketh  much  of  ;he  humour  which  enclineth  to  vp- 
rightnefle,  to  plainoefle,  to  tiuth,  and  to  fimplicitie,and 
Wanteth  chollcr, the  inftrumcni  of  guile  St  malicioufncs. 
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None  of  thefc  things  are  admitted  h'j  Galea^  nor  by 
the  natural!  Philofophers :  for  they  cannot  conceiue, 
how  the  reafbnable  foule  and  the  diucil  (being  fpirituail 
fubftanccs)  can  be  altered  by  materiall  qualities,  as  are 
,  heat,coldnefi[e,moyfture,  and  drouth.  For  iffire  bring  in 
heatto  the  wood,  it  is  becaufe  they  both  poiTcfle  a  bodie 
and  a  quantitic,  whereof  they  are  the  fubied :  the  which 
faileth  in  fpirituail  fubftances,  and  admit  (as  a  thing  yet 
impolfible)  that  bodilie  qualities  might  alter  a  fpirituail' 
fubftance,  what  eyes  hath  the  diuell  or  the  reafonablc 
foule,  wherewith  to  fee  the  colours  and  fliapes  of  things? 
or  what  fmclling,  to  rcceiuefauours?  or  what  hearing, 
for  muheke  ?  or  what  feeling,  to  reft  offended  with  much 
heat,  feeing  that  for  all  thele,  bodily  inftruments  are  bc- 
hooflfull?  And  ifthe  reafbnable  foule,being fettered  from 
the  bodie,  remaine  agreeued,  andrcceiiie  anguifh  and 
fadnefle,  it  is  not  poffible  that  his  nature  fhould  reft  free 
from  alteration,  or  not  come  to  corruption.  Thefe  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  arguments  perplexed  Galea  and  the  o- 
ther  Philofophers  of  our  times,  but  with  me  they  con¬ 
clude  nothing.  For  when  ^rsBotle  affirmed.  That  the 
chiefeft  propertic  which  fubft^ce  had ,  was  to  be  fub-  • 
iedf  to  accidents,  he  reftrained  the  fame  neither  to  bo¬ 
dily  nor  to  fpirituail:  for  the  propertic  of  the  generall 
is  equally  partaked  by  the  fpecialfand  fo  he  faid,that.the 
accidents  of  the  bodie  pafle  to  the  fubftance  of  the  rea¬ 
fonablc  foule,  and  thofe  of  the  foule  to  the  bodie on 
which  principle  he  grounded  himfclfc,  to  write  all  that 
which  he  vttered  as  touching  Fhifaomie,  cfpcciallie,  that 
the  accidents  by  which  the  powers  receiue  alteration, 
are  all  fpirituail,  without  bodie,  and  without  quantitie 
or  matter :  and  fo  they  grow  to  miiltiplic  in  a  moment, 
through  their  meane,  and  pafle  through  a  glafle-window 
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without  breaking  the  fame .  And  two  conrrarie  acci¬ 
dents  may  be  extended  in  one  felfe  fubied  as  much  as 
poifibly  they  can  be.  In  refpedi  of  which  felfe  qualitie, 
Galen  tcarmeih  them  vndiuidablc,  and  the  vulgar  Phi- 
fophers  intentionall :  and  the  matter  being  in  this  fort, 
they  may  be  verie  well  proportioned  with  thefpirituall 
fubftance. 

I  cannot  forgoe  to  thinkc,  that  the  reafonable  (bulc 
feuered  from  the  bodie,asalfothediuellj  hath  a  power 
fightfull ,  fmelling ,  hearing ,  and  feeling .  The  which 
(me  feemcth)is  eafie  to  be  prooued:  For  if  it  be  true, 
that  their  powers  be  knowne  by  meaacs  of  their  aftions, 
it  is  a  thing  certaine,that  the  diuell  had  a  fmelling  power, 
when  he  fraelled  that  root  which  Salomon  commaun- 
ded  (houldbe  applied  to  the  nofthrils  of  the  poircffed : 
And  likewife  that  he  had  a  hearing  power ,  feeing  he 
heard  the  muficke  which  T>ami  made  to  Saule.  To  lay 
then,  that  the  diuell  receiued  thefe  qualities  by  his  vn- 
derlianding,  it  is  a  matter  not  auouchable  in  the  doifirine 
of  the  vulgar  Philofophers  :  For  this  power  is  fpiritu- 
all,and  theobiefts  of  the  hue  fences  are  materiall:  and 
fo  it  behooueth  to  feeke  out  fome  other  powers  in  the 
reafonable  foule,  and  in  the  diuell,  to  which  they  may 
carrie  proportion.  And  if  not,  put  cafe  that  thefouleof 
the  rich  glutton  had  obtained  at  the  hands  of  \^brA- 
haWi  that  the  foule  of  Lazarm  (hould  returne  to  the 
world,  to  preach  to  his  brethren ,  and  perfwade  them 
that  they  Ihould  become  honeft  men,  to  the  end  they 
might  not  palTe  to  that  place  of  torments  where  him* 
felfe  aboderl  demaund  now,in  what  manner  the  foule  of 
Lazarttt  Ihould  hauc  knowne  to  goc  to  the  citie,  and  to 
thofe  mens  houfes  5  and  if  the  fame  had  met  them  by  the 
way,  in  companie  with  others ,  vyhether  it  could  haue 
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knowne  them  by  fight,  and  beene  able  todiuerfiffc  them 
from  thofe  who  carac  with  them  ?  and  if  thofe  brethren 
of  the  rich  glutton,  had  inquired  of  the  fame  who  it  was, 
and  who  had  fcnt  it :  whether  the  fame  did  partake  anie 
power  to  heare  their  words  ?  The  famemay  be  demaun- 
dedofthe  diuell  when  he  folio  wed  ,  after  Chrift  our  re¬ 
deemer,  hearing  him  to  preach,  and  feeing  the  miracles 
which  he  did,  and  in  that  difputation  which  they  had  to- 
githerinthe  wilderncfie,  with  what  care's  the  diuell  re- 
ceiued  the  words  and  the  anfweres  which  Chrift  gaue 
vnto  him. 

Verily jitbetokensa  want  of  vnderftanding,tothinkc 
that  the  diuell  or  the  rcafonable  foule  (  fundered  from 
thebodie)  cannot  know  the  obiedls  of  the  Hue  fences, 
albeit  they  want  the  bodily  inikuments.  For  by  the 
famereafon  I  will  prooue  vnto  them,  that  the  rcafona¬ 
ble  foule,  feueredfroimhebodic,  cannot vnderftand, 
imagine,  norperforme  the  adionsof  meraorie.  For  if 
whileft  the  fame  abideth  in  thebodie,  it  cannot  fee  be¬ 
ing  depriued  of  eies ;  neither  can  it  difcourle  orremem- 
ber,if  the  brains  be  inflamed.  To  fay  then ,  that  the  rca¬ 
fonable  foule,  feuered  from  the  bodie,  cannot  difeourfe, 
becaufe  it  hath  no  brains,  is  a  follie  verie  great,  the 
whichisprouedby  thcfelfchiflorieof  Abraham '.Soxmt 
remember,  that  thou  haft  enioyed  good  things  in  thy 
life  time,  and  L^z^wlikcwifeeuill,butnow  he  is  com-- 
forted  ,  and  thou  art  tormented  ;  and  befides  all  this, 
there  is  placedbetwixtyouandvs  a  great  Chaos  y  in  fort 
that  thofe  who  would  pafte  from  hence  to  you,  cannot, 
nor  from  you  to  vs.  And  he  laid ,  I  pray  thee  rhen,0  fa- 
ther,that  thou  wilt  fend  to  my  fathers  houfe ,  for  I  hauc 
fine  brothers ,  that  he  may  yceld  teftiraonie  vnto  them, 
fo  as  they  come  not  alio  to  this  place  of  torments.  ,1, 
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Whence  T  conclude,  that  as  thefe  two  foules  difcqutfcd 
betweenc  themlclues,  and  the  rich  glutton  remembred, 
that  he  had  hue  brothers  in  his  fathers  houfe,  and 
/ym  brought  to  his  remembrance  the  delicious  life 
which  he  hadliued  in  the  world,  together  wuh  LazarM 
penance,  andihis  without  vie  ofthebraine:  foalfo  the 
Ibules  can  fee  without  bodily  eyes,  heare  without  cares, 
tall  without  a  tongue, fmell  without  nofthrils,and  touch 
without  finewes  and  without  flefli,  and  that  much  better 
beyond  comparifon.  The  like  may  be  vnderftood  of  the 
Diuell,  for  he  partaketh  the  fame  nature  with  the  reafo- 
nablefoule. 

All  thefe  doubts  the  foule  of  the  rich  glutton  will  ve- 
rie  well  refoluc:  of  whom  S.L«i’^rccounteth,  That  be¬ 
ing  in  hell,  he  lifted  vp  his  eyes  and  beheld  hAzarta,  who 
W'as  in  bofome,  and  with  a  loudvoyce  faid; 

Vixhsx  Abraham  haucmercie  on  me,  fend  Lazarm^  that 
he  may  dip  the  point  of  his  finger  in  water,  and  code 
my  tongue,  for  I  am  tormented  in  this  flame.  Out  ofthc 
paired  dodirine,  and  outof  that  which  is  there  read,  we 
gather,  that  the  fire  of  hell  burneth  the  foules,  and  is  ma¬ 
terial!  as  this  of  ours,  and  that  the  fame  annoyed  the  rich 
glutton  and  the  other  foules  (hy  Gods  ordinance)  with 
his  heat,  and  that  ifZ^rzrff*^  had  carried  to  him  a  pitcher 
of frefh  water,  hcc  Ihould  bauc  taken  great  refteiliment 
thereof :  and  the  reafon  is  yerie  plaine,  for  if  that  lc»ule 
could  not  endure  to  abide  in  the  bodie,  through  excef- 
fiuc  heat  of  the  Feauer,  and  when  the  fame  drauke  ftelh 
water,  the  foule  felt  refrefhmcnt,  why  may  not  wee  con- 
ceine  the  like,  when  the  foule  isvnited  with  the  flames 
of  the  fire  inferuall  ?  The  rich  Gluttons  lifting  vp  of  his 
eyesjhis  thirftie  tongue, and  Lazarm  finger,  are  all  names 
of  the  powers  ofthc  foulc^  that  fo  the  Scriptures  might 
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cxprefle  them.  Thofc  who  walke  not  in  this  path,  and 
ground  not  themfclues  on  natui-all  Philofophic,  vttcr  a 
thouiand  follies.  But  yet  hence  it  cannot  be  concluded 
that  if  the  realbnablc  foule  partake  griefe  and  forrow 
(for  that  his  nature  is  altered  by  contrary  qualities)  there- 
fore  the  fame  is  corruptible  or  mortalhFor  a{hes,though 
they  be  compounded  of  the  foure  elements,  and  of  acti¬ 
on  and  power,  yet  there  is  no  natural!  agent  in  the  world 
vyhich  can  corrupt  them,  or  take  from  them  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  areagreeable  to  their  nature.  Thenaturall  tem¬ 
perature  of  afiies,  we  all  know  to  be  cold  and  drie,  but 
though  wee  call  them  neucr  fbmuch  into  the  fire,  they 
will  not  Icefc  their  radicallcoldneffe  which  they  cnioy: 
and  albeit  they  remaine  a  hundred  thoufand  yeares  in  the 
water,  it  isimpoflible  that(being  taken  thence)  they  hold 
anic  natural!  moifture  of  their  owne :  and  yet  for  all  this, 
we  cannot  but  grant,  that  by  fire  they  rcceiue  heat,  and 
by  water  moifture.But  thefe  two  qualities  arc  fuperficiall 
in  the  afties,  and  endure  a  fmall  time  in  thefiibied  j  for 
taken  from  the  fire,  forth  with  they  become  cold,  and 
from  the  water  they  abide  not  raoift  an  houre. 

But  there  is  offered  a  doubt  in  this  dilcourfe  and 
-rcafbning  of  the  rich  glutton  i^brihAm,  and  that 
is,  How  thefbuieof/^^rd^aw  wasindowed  with  better 
reafon  than  thatofthc  rich  man:  it  being  allcadged  be¬ 
fore,  that  ail  rcafonablefoulesfifrucdout  oftbebodie) 
are  of  equail  perfedion 'and  knowledge?  whereto  wee 
may  anfwere  in  one  of  thefe  two  manners.  Thefirftis, 
that  the  Science  and  knowledge  which  the  fbule  piir- 
chafeth,  whiiefi  it  remaincthin  the  bodie,  is  not  loft 
yyhea  a  man  dicth,  but  rather  groweth  moreperfed,  for 
he  is  freed  from  fomie  errors.  The  fbule  of  Abraham,  de¬ 
parted  out  of  this  life,  replcnifhcd  with  wifedome,and 

with 
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with  manic  rcuelations  and  fecrcts  which  God  commu¬ 
nicated  vnto  him,  as  his  vciic  friend  :  but  that  of the  rich 
glutton  3  itbehooued  that  of  neceffitic  it  lliould  depart 
away  ignorant :  firftjby  reafbn  of  his  finnCj  which crcat- 
cih  ignorance  in  a  man  j  and  nextj  for  that  riches  herein 
woikc  a  contrarie  effect  vnto  pouertic  t  this  giueth  a 
man  wit,  as  hereafter  we  may  well  prooue,  andprofpe- 
ritie  rcaucth  it  away .  There  may  alfo  another  anfwerc 
be  giuen  after  our  do£lrine,  and  it  is  this,  that  the  matter 
of  which  thefc  two  foules  difputed,  was  fchoole-diui- 
nitie  ;  For, to  know  whether  abiding  in  hell  there  were 
place  for  mcrcie,  and  whether  Liztrtis  might  pafle  vnto 
hell,  and  whether  it  were  conuient  to  fend  a  deccafed 
peribn  to  the  world ,  who  fhould  giue  notice  to  the  li- 
uingof  the  torments  which  the  damned  there  indured, 
are  all  fchoole-pointsjwhofe  deciiion  appertaineth  to 
the  vnderftanding,  as  hereafter  I  will  make  proofe.  And 
amongft  the  firft  qualities  j  there  is  none  which  fo  much 
garboileth  this  power ,  as  excefliue  heat ,  with  which 
the  rich  Glutton  was  fo  tormented .  But  the  foulc  of 
AbnhAm  made  his  abode  in  a  place  moft  temperate, 
where  it  enioyed  great  delight  and  refrcfhmcnt :  and 
therefore  it  bred  no  great  woonder,  that  the  fame  was 
better  able  to  difpute.  I  concluding  then  j  that  the  rea- 
fbnable  foule  and  thcdiuell  in  their  operations  vfe  the 
(eruice  of  materiall  qualities ,  and  that  by  fomc  they  reft 
agreeued,and  by  other  fbmethey  rcceiue  contentment. 
And  for  this  rcafoa  they  couet  to  make  abode  in  fome 
places, and  flic  from  fome  othcr,andyetnotwithftanding 
are  not  corruptible. 
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I 

Jlow  there  my  he  ijpgfied  to  euerte  difference  of  wit  f  is  Sci^ 

^  enceflphich^dhe correfpondeht  te  him  inpxrtktiUr  :  and 

tbit  which  is  repugnant  and  contrariefe  abandoned, 

» 

LI  artcs  (faith  Cicero)  are  placed  vn- 
dcr  certaine  vniucrfall  principles  : 
which  being  learned  with  ftudic 
and  trauailc ,  hnally  wee  fb  grow 
to  attaine  vnto  them  ;  but  the 
art  of  Poefic  is  in  this  fo  fpeciall, 
as  if  God  or  Nature  make  not  a 
man  a  Poet ,  little  auailcs  it  to  dc- 
liucr  him  the  precepts  and  rules  of  verfifying  .  For 
which  caufe  he  faid  thus ,  The  ftudying  and  learning  of 
other  matters  confifteth  in  precepts  and  in  artcs ;  but  a 
Poet  taketh  the  courft  of  Nature  it  fclfc,  and  is  ftirred  vp 
by  the  forces  of  the  mind,  andasitwereenflamedbya 
certaine  diuine  fpirit.But  herein  Cicero  fwarued from  rca» 
Ton :  for  verily,  there  is  no  Science  or  Aetdeuifedinthe 
commonwealth,  which  if  a  roan  wanting  capacitiefor 
himfelfe  to  applic,  he  fhall  reape  anic  profit  thereof}  a]< 
beit  hetoile  all  thedaies  of  his  life  in  the  precepts  and 
rules  of  the  fame :  bat  if  he  applic  himfelfe  to  that  which 
isagrceablc  with  hisnaturall  abilitie,  wee  fee  that  he  will 
Icamc  in  twodaics.  The  like  we  fay  of  Poefie  without 
any  difference,  that  if  he  who  hath  any  anfwcrablc  na¬ 
ture,  giuc  himfelfe  to  make  verfes,  hec  performeth  the 
fame  with  great  perfe^Uon, and  ifothcrwile,hefiial  neuer 
be  good  Poet. 

This  being  fo ,  it  feemeth  now  high  time  to  learne  by 
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way  of  Art,  what  difference  of  Science  is  anlwcrablc  in 
particular  to  what  difference  of  wit,  to  the  end,  that  cue- 
rie  one  may  vndcrft and  with  diftindion  (after  he  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  owne  nature)  to  what  Art  hee  hath  a 
naturall  difpofition.  The  Arts^and  Sciences,  which  arc 
gotten  by  the  mcmoric,  arc  thefe  following,  LAtine^ 
Grammar,  or  of  whatfocucr  other  janguage,  the  Tbeo- 
rike  of  the  lawes,  Diuiniticpofiti^j.|^e^(7^ra/^/e,  and 
Arithmeticke. 

■  Thofe  which  appcrtainc  to  the  vna|^nding ,  arc 
Schoole-diuinitie,  the  The6rickeofPhiJickefy>gkke,mt»- 
rail  af}d  morallPhilofephie,  and  the  pradickc  of  the  lawes, 
which  we  tearme  pleading.  From  a  good  imagination 
Ipringallthc  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  confift  in  figure, 

'  correfpondencic,  harmonie,  and  proportipn :  fuch  are 
Poetric, Eloquence,  Muficke,  and  the  skill  of  preaching: 
thepraiiifeofPhificke,  the  Matheraaticals,  Aftrologie, 
and  the  goiierniog  of  a  Common-wealth  :  the  art  of 
Warfare,  Painting,  Drawing,  Writing,  Reading,  to  be 
ara3ngratious,pieafant,ncat,  wittic  in  managing,  and, 
all  the  engines  and  deuices  which  artificers  make:  befidcs 
a  ccrtainc  fpeciall  gift,  whereat  the  vulgar  marucllctb, 
and  that  is, to  endite  diuers  mattersjvnto  foure,who  write 
togcther,and  yet  all  to  be  penned  good  fbrt.Of  all  this 
we  cannot  make  cuident  deraonfir^ipn,  nor  proue  cuc- 
lie  point  by  it  fclfc :  For  it  were  an  infitiit  peece  of  worke, 
notwithftanding  by  making  proofc  thereof  in  three  or 
foure  Sciences,  the  fame  rcafbn  will  afterwards  preuaile 
fortherefi. 

.  In  the  catalogue  of  Sciences  which  we  faid  appertai¬ 
ned  CO  the  mcmoric,  we  placed  the  Latine  tongue,  and 
filch  other,  as  all  the  nations  in  the  world  doe  fpeake :  the 
which  no  wife  man  will  denic :  for  tongues  were  deuifed 
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by  men ,  that  they  might  communicate  amongft  them- 

fcluesjand  exprefle  one  to  another  their  conceits,  with¬ 
out  that  in  them  there  lie  hid  anic  other  mifteric  or  natu- 
rail  principles :  for  that  the  firft  deiiifcrs  agreed  togithcr 
and  after  their  beft  liking  (as  faith)  framed  the 

words,  and  gaue  to  euerie  each  his  figniffcation .  From 
hence  arofe  fo  great  a  number  of  words ,  and  fo  manic 
manners  of  fpecch  fo  farrebefides  rule  and  rcaron,thatif 
a  man  had  not  a  good  mcraorie,  itwcreimpofTibleto 
learne  them  with  anie  other  power.  How  little  the  vn-  ' 
derfianding  and  the  imagination  make  for  the purpole, 
to  learne  languages  and  manners  of  fpecch ,  is  eafily 
prooued  by  childhood  :  which  being  the  age  wherein 
man  mod:  wanteth  thefe  two  powers, yet  (faith  ArifiotU) 
children  learne  anie  language  more  readily  than  elder 
men,  though  thefe  are  endowed  with  a  better  difeourfe 
ofreafon.  And  without  further  fpeech, experience  plain¬ 
ly  prooueth  this, for  fo  much  as  we  fee, that  if  a  Bifeaneof 
thirtieorforticyearcs  age  come  to  dwell  in  Ca/lHiaMe 
willncuer  Icarnethis  language;  but  ifhec  be  but  aboy, 
within  two  or  three  yeares  you  would  thinkc  him  borne 
in  Toleda .  The  fame  befals  in  the  Latine  tongue,and  in 
thofe  of  all  the  reft  of  the  world :  for  all  languages  hold 
one  Iclfe  confidcration .  Then  if  in  the  age  when  me. 
morie  chiefly  raigneth,  and  the  vndcrftandingandthc 
imagination  lead,  languages  are  better  learned  than 
when  there  growes  deled  of  memorie ,  and  an  cncrcafe 
ofvnderftanding  j  it  falsoutapparant, that  they  are  pur- 
chafed  by  the  memorie, and  by  none  other  power.  Lan¬ 
guages  (faith  AriHotk )canr\othQ  gathered  out  byrea- 
fbn,  norconfiftin  difeourfe  or  difputations,  for  which 
caufe  it  is  neceflaric  to  heare  the  word  from  another, 
and  the  fignification  vyhich  it  bcarcth ,  an  d  to  keepe  the 

fame 
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fimc  in  mind,  and  fo  he  prooueth ,  that  ifa  man  be  borne 
deafe,  it  followes  of  necelfitie  thathc  be  alfo  dumbe,  for 
hee  cannot  hearc  from  another  the  alteration  of  the 
names ,  nor  the  fignification  which  was  giuen  them  by 
thehrftdeuifcr. 

That  languages  are  at  pleafurc,and  a  conceit  of  mens 
braineSjand  nought  elfe^is  plaincly  prooucdjfor  in  them 
all  may  the  fcicnces  be  taught ,  and  in  each  is  to  bee  (aid 
and  exprerted  that  which  by  the  other  is  inferred.  Therc- 
forenoncof  the  graue  authors  attended  the  learningof 
flrangc  tongues ,  thereby  to  deliuer  their  conceits ;  but 
the  Greekes  wrot  in  Greekc,  the  Romanes  in  Latine,the 
Hebrues  in  the  Hebruc  language,  and  the  Moores  in 
Arabique,  andfodoelinmy  Spanifh,  bccaufelknow 
this  better  than  anic  other .  The  Romans  as  lords  of  the 
world, finding  it  was  neceflarie  to  haue  one  common  lan¬ 
guage, by  which  all  nations  might  haue  commerce  toge- 
ther,and  themfelues  be  able  to  heare  and  vnderftand  fuch 
ascametodcmaundjufticc,  and  things  appertaining  to 
their  gouernment,  commanded  that  in  all  places  oftheir 
Empire  there  fliouldfchooles  be  kept,  where  the  Latine 
tongue  might  be  taught,  andfo  thisvfagehath  endured 
euentoourtime. 

Schoole-diuinitie,  it  isa  matter  certaine  that  it  apper- 
taincth  to  the  vnderftandingjprefuppofing  that  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  this  power  are  todiftinguifh,  conclude,  dil- 
courfe,  iudge,  and  make  choice  5  for  nothing  is  done  in 
this  facultie,  which  is  not  to  doubt  for  inconueniences, 
to  anfwcie  with  diftindtion,  andagainfttheanfivereto 
conclude  that  which  is  gathered  in  good  confequence, 

■  and  to  returne  to  replication,  vntill  the  vndcrftanding 
find  where  to  fettle .  But  the  greateft  pfoofc  which  in 

this  cafe  may  bee  made,  is  to  giue  tovnderfiand  with 

hoW' 
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how  great  difficultic  the  Latine  tongue  is  ioyned  with  ' 
Scboole  diumtie,  and  how  ordinarily  itfalleth  hot  out 
that  one  fclfe  man  is  a  good  Latinift,  and  a  profound 

fchollcr:  at  which  effea^fome  curious  heads,  whohauc 

lighted  hereon,muchraarudling, procured  tofearchout 

the  caufe  from  whence  the  fame  might  fpring,  and  by 

being  written 

in  an  cafic  and  common  language, and  the  great  Lxtmiflt 
hauing  accuftomed  their  care  to  the  well  founding  and 
fineftilc  eficime,  they  cannot  applicthemfcliics  to  this 
other.  But  well  iBou  Id  it  fall  out  for  the  Latinifts,  if  this 
were  the  caufe:  for,  forcing  their  hearing  by  vfe,  they 
inould  tiicct  with  s  rcrncdic  for  this  infirniicic :  but  to 
Ipeake  truth,  it  is  rather  an  head-ach  than  an  eare-fbre. 
Such  as  arc  skilfull  in  the  Latine  tongue,  it  is  necclfarie  ^ 
chat  they  haueagreatmemorie;  for  otherwife,  they  can 
neuer  become  lo  perfed  in  a  tongue  which  is  not  theirs : 
and  becaufe  a  great  and  happie  meraorie  is  as  it  were 
contrarie  to  a  great  and  high  railed  vnderftanding ,  in 

one  fubicia,  where  the  one  is  placed,  the  other  is  chafed 

away. 

Hence  remaineth  it,  that  he  who  hath  not  fo  deepe 
and  loftic  an  vnderllanding  (a  power  whereto  appertain 
ncch,  to  diftinguilh,  conclude,  difeourfe,  iudge,  and 
chufe)  cannot  foonc  attainc  t\it%\A\\o{Scho0ledmmtie. 
Let  him  that  will  not  allow  thisreafon  for  currant  pay¬ 
ment,  read  ^  Scot  y  JOuYxndy  and  CxictxKCy  who 

are  the  principall  in  this  facultie,and  in  them  he  lliail  find 
manie  excellent  points  endited  and  written,  in  a  ftilc  vc- 
rie  eafie  and  common.  And  this 'proceeded  from  none 
other  caufe,  than  that  thefe  grauc  authours  had  from 
their  childhood  a  feeble  memorie,  for  profiting  in  the 
Latine  tongue.  But  comming  to  lj0gtckeyJ!\detaphiJicky'3ind 
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Schoole  dmnifk,  they  reaped  that  great  fruit  which  wee 
fee,  becaufc  they  had  great  vnderftanding. 

I  can  fpeake  of  a  Schoele  dtuine  (and  manic  other  can 
vercfic  the  fame ,  that  knew  and  conuerfed  with  him) 
who  beeing  a  principall  man  in  this  facuitie,  not  onely 
fpake  not  finely,  nor  with  well  lliapcd  fentenees,  in  imi¬ 
tation  oiCicero  ;biit  whileft  he  read  in  a  chaire,his  fchol- 
Icrs  noted  in  him,  that  he  hadlcfle  than  a  meane  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  Latine  tongue :  Therefore  they  councelled 
him  (as  men  ignorant  of  this  dodrine)  that  he  fliould  fc* 
cretlie  fteale  Ibme  hourc  of  the  day  from  Schoale  diuim^ 
tie,  and  employ  the  fame  in  reading  of  Cicero.  Who 
knowing  this  counfrll  to  proceed  from  his  good  friends, 
not  onely  procured  toremcdieitpriuily,but  a!fo  pub- 
lickly,  after  he  had  read  the  matter  of  thetrinitiejand  how 
the  diuine  word  might  take  flefh ,  he  meant  to  hearc  a 
Lediurcof  the  Latine  tongue:  and  it  fell  out  a  matter 
worthie  coh(ideration,that  in  the  long  time  while  he  did 
fo,  hec  not  onely  learned  nothing  of  new,but  grew  wel- 
neere  to  Iccfe  that  little  Latine  which  hce  had  before, 
and  fb  at  laft  was  driuen  to  readc  in  the  vulgar .  Pita 
the  fourth  enquiring  what  Diuincs  were  of  moft  fpcciall 
note  at  the  Counfell  of  T rent,  he  was  told  of  a  moft  fin- 
gular  Spanifb  Diuine,  whofe  fblutions,  anfwcres,  argu¬ 
ments,  and  diftin(ftions,  were  worthie  of  admiration  : 
the  Pope  therefore  defirous  to  fee  and  know  fo  rare  a 
man,  fent  word  vnto  him  that  he  fbould  come  to  Rome, 
and  render  him  account  of  what  was  done  in  the  Conn* 
ceil.  Hee  came,  and  the  Pope  did  him  manic  fauours, 
amongft  the  reft  commaunded  him  tobecouered,  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  walking  to 
ge/o,znd  (peaking  verie  good  Latine,  fhewed  him  his  dc- 
uice  touching  certainc  fortifications  which  he  was  then 

about 
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about  to  make  the  Caftlc  ftrongcr,  asking  his  opinion  in 
forac  particulars :  but  he  anfwcred  the.Popcfo  intricate¬ 
ly,  for  that  he  could  not  fpeakc  Latine,  that  the  Spanifti 
Embafladour,  who  at  that  time  was  Don  Levees  de  Ream- 
fens,  great  Commander  of  Caftilk,  was  fainc  to  ftep  forth 
.  to  grace  him  with  his  Latine,  and  to  turne  the  Popes  dif- 
courfc  into  another  matter.  Finally ,  the  Pope  faid  to 
his  Chamberlains,  it  was  notpolfiblc  that  this  man  had 
fo  much  skill  in  diuinitie,asthey  made  report,  feeing  he 
had  fo  little  knowledge  in  the  Latine  tongue.  But  if  as 
heproued  him  in  this  toung,whichisaworkcofmemo- 

rie,  and  in  platforming,  and  building,  which  belong  to 
•the  imagination,  fohe  had  tried  him  in  a  matter  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  vndcrftanding  ,  he  would  haiic  vttered 
diuine  confiderations .  In  the  Catalogue  of  Sciences 

which  appertaine  to  the  imagination,  we  placed  Poctrie 

3raongft  the  firft,  and  that  not  by  chance  nor  for  want 
of  confidcration,  but  thereby  to  giue  notice,  howfarre 
off  thofe  who  haue  a  fpeciall  gift  in  Poetrie,  aJe  E^m  vm 
derftanding  For  wee  ihall  find,  that  the  fclfc  difficultie 
Which  the  Latine  tongue  holdethinvniting  mxhSchook 
diumtse,  IS  alfo  found  (yea  and  beyond  comparifon  farre 
greater)  between c  this  faculcie  and  the  art  of verfifying : 
and  the  fame  is  fo  contraric  to  the  vnderftanding,that  by 
the  felfe  rcafon  for  which  man  is  likely  toprouefingular 
therein,  hee  may  take  his  Icaue  of  all  the  other  feitnees 
which  appertaine  to  this  power,  and  alfo  to  the  Latine 
tongue,  through  the  contrarietie  which  a  good  imaeina- 
iion  beareth  to  great  meraorie. 

For  the  firft  ofthefe  two,  K^rkietle  found  not  the  rea- 
fon,  but  yet  confirmed  mine  opinion  by  experience 
faying:  UMutke,  a  Citizen  of  Shacufiy  was  beft  Poet* 

when  he  loft  hisvnderftanding,andthccauIeiSjfor  that 

the 
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the  difference  of  the  imagination  to  which  Poetrie  bc- 
longethj  is  that  which  requircth  three  degrees  of  heat, 
and  this  qualitie  fo  extended  (as  wee  haue  before  cx- 
prefled)  breeds  an  vtterloflfe  ofthevnderftanding,  the 
which  was  obferued  by  the  lame  x^riHotle,  For  be  affir- 
meth^  that  this  Mtrke  the  Siracufaae  gtowing  to  tnorc 
temperatiirejcnioycd  a  better  vnderftanding,  but  yet  he 
attained  not  tovctliHelbwell,  through  default  of  hear, 
with  which,  this  difference  of  the  imagination  worketh.  ' 
And  this  Cicero  wanted,  when  going  about  todelcribe 
in  vetfe  the  Heroicall  achonsofhisConlullhip,  and  the 
happie  birth  of  Rome,  in  that  fhe  was  gouerned  by  him, 
he  laid  thus,  O  fortumiam  natam  me  confule  Rcmatn.  For 
which  caule,  lauenall  not  conceiuing,  that  to  a  man  en¬ 
dowed  with  fo  rare  a  wit,  as  Poetrie  was  a  matter 
repugnant,  did  Satirically  nip  him,  faying,  Ifthouhadft 
reheatfed  the  Philippicks  Marke  Antony, 

able  to  the  tune  of  fo  bad  a  verfe,  it  fhould  not  haue  coft 
thy  life. 

But  worfe  did  Plate  vndeilland  the  fame,  when  hee 
faid,  that  Poetrie  was  no  humane  Science,  butadiuinc 
reuelation.  For  if  the  Poets  were  not  rauifhed  belides 
themfelues,  or  full  of  God,  they  could  not  make  nor  vt- 
'  tetanic  thing  worthie  regard.  And  heproouethit  by  a 
rcafon ,  auouching ,  that  whileft  a  man  abideth  in  his 
found  iudgemcDt ,  he  cannot  vcrlific.  But  AriHotle  re- 
prooueth  him,  for  affirming  that  the  art  of  P oetric  is  not 
an  abiiitie  of  man,  but  a  reuelation  of  God :  And  head- 
mitccthjthata  wifeman,  and  who  is  free  poflefled  of  his 
judgement,  cannot  bee  a  poet:  and  the  reafon  iSjbe- 
caufe  where  there  relleth  much  vnderftanding,  it  bcho- 
iicth  of  force,  that  there  befall  want  ofthe  imagination, 
whereto  appertaineth  the  art  ofvetfifying:  which  may 
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the  more  apparently  be  prooaed,  knowing  that  Soentet 
after  he  had  learned  the  art  oi  Poetrie,for  alibis  precepts 
and  rules,  could  not  make  (o  much  asonc  verfe :  and  yet 
nonvitb(bndjn|;,he  wasby  the  oracle  of  adjudged 
the  wifeft  man  or  the  world. 

I  hold  it  then  for  certaine,  that  the  boy  who  will 
proouc  of  a  notable  vaine  for  verfifying,  and  to  whom, 
vpon  euerie  fleight  confidcratn  ,  confonanccs  offer 
thcmfeluesjfhall  ordinarily  incurre  hazard  not  to  learnc 
well  the  Latine  tongue,  Logicke,  Phiiofopliie,  Phrficke, 
Schoolc-diuinitie,  and  the  other  artes  and  fciences, 
which  appercaine  to  the  vnderftanding,  and  to  the  mc- 
morie.  For  which  caufe  wee  fee  by  experience,  that  if 
wee  charge  fuch  a  boy  to  forme  a  nomsnatme  mthowt 
booke,  he  will  not  learne  it  in  two  or  three  dayes :  but  if 
there  be  a  leafe  of  paper  written  in  verfe,  to  be  recited  in 
anie  Comedic,  in  two  turnes  he  fixeth  them  in  his  me- 
moric.  Thefe  loofe  themfelues  by  reading  bookes  of 
Chiualric :  Or  Undo,  Bocuce,  Dram  of Monte  maggipr^  and 
fuch  other  dcuices ;  for  all  thefe  areworkes  of  the  iraa-, 
gination.  W\  hat  fhall,  w'ce  lay  then  of  the  harmonic  of 
the  Organs,  and  of  the  fingingmen  of  the  Chappell, 
whofe  wits  are  mofl  vnprofitabie  for  the  Latine  tongue, 
and  for  all  other  Scipces  which  appertainc  to  the  vn- 

derftanding  and  to  tlie  memorie?  the  like  reafon  ferueth 

in  playing  on  inftruments,  and  all  forts  of  muficke.  By 
thefe  three  examples  which  wee  haue  yeelded,  of  the 
Latine,  ofScboole-diuinitie,  and  of  Poetrie,  we  fhall  vn- 
derftand  this  dodfrine  to  be  true,  and  that  we  hauc  duly 
made  this  partition,  albeit  we  make  not  the  like  mention 
in  the  other  arts. 

V\/ritingaIfodifcouercththe  imagination,  and  fbwe 
fee,  that  few  men  of  good  vnderfianding  doe  write  a 
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faire  hand,  and  to  this  purpofc  I  haue  noted  manie  ex¬ 
amples  :  and  (pecially  I  hauc  knownc  a  moft  learned 
Schoole-diuine ,  who  fhaming  at  himfelfe  to  (ee  how 
bad  a  hand  he  wrote,  durtt  not  write  a  letter  to  anic  man, 
nor  to  anfwerc  thofe  which  were  fent  to  him:  To  as  he 
determined  with  himfelfe,  to  get  a  Scriuener  fecretly  to 
his  houfe,  who  fh.ould  reach  him  to  framca  rcalonablc 
letter  that  might  paiTcj'^and  hauing  for  manie  dayes  ta¬ 
ken  paines  herein,  it  prooued  loft  labour,  and  hee  rea¬ 
ped  no  pofit  thereby.  Wherefore,  as  tyred  out,  he  ior- 
fookc  the  prattife:  and  the  teacher,  who  had  taken  him 
in  hand,  grew  aftonifticd,  to  fee  a  man  fb  learned  in  his 
profellion,  to  be  fbvntoward  for  writing.  But  my  (elfe, 
who  reft  well  aflured,  that  writing  is  a  worke  of  the  ima- 
ginatiois,  held  the  fame  for  anaturall  eftedb.  Andifanie 
man  bee  defirous  to  fee  and  note  it,  let  him  confider  the 
Schoilers,  who  get  their  liuings  in  theVniuerfities,  by 
copying  out  of  writings  in  good  tormc,  and  he  (hall 
find,  that  they  can  little  skill  ofGramraer,  Logickc,  and 
Philofophic,andifthey  ftudie  Phificke  or  Diuinitie,they 
fifh  nothing  neere  the  bottome.  The  boy  then ,  who 
with  his  pen  can  tricke  a  Horfe  to  the  life,  and  a  man  in 
good  ftiapc ,  and  can  make  a  good  paire  of  it 

ferucs  little  to  employ  him  in  anic  fort  of  learning,  but 
will  doe  beft,  to  fet  him  to  fome  Painter,  who  by  art  may 
bring  forward  his  nature. 

To  reade  well  and  with  readincfic,  dilcouereth  alfo 
s  certaine  fpice  of  the  imagination,  and  if  the  fame  be 
verieeiTcduall,  it  booieth  little  to  fpend  much  time  at 
his  booke,butlli3lldoebsi£er  to  fet  him  to  get  his  lining 
by  reading  of  procefTes.  Here  a  thing  nore  worthie  of 
fereth  it  felfe,  and  that  is,  that  the  difference  ofthe  iis-a. 
gination,  which  maketh  incrs  eloquent  aadplcafurt,  is 

contraiis 
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contrarie  to  that  which  is  behoofcfull  for  a  man  to  read 
with  facilitiCjWherethrough  none  who  is  prompt-wittcd 
can  Icarne  to  read  without  ftumbling,  and  putting  too 
fomcwhat  of  his  owne  head. 

To  play  well  at  Primers,  and  to  face  and  vie,  and  to 
hold  and  giue  oucr  when  time  ferueth,  and  by  conic- 

aures  toknow  his  aducrrariesgamc,andtheskiIlofdif. 

eatding,  arc  all  workes  of  the  imagination.  The  like  wee 
fay  of  playing  at  Cent,  and  at  Triumph,  though  not  fofar 
forth  as  the  Primero  oiAlmaigne :  and  the  fame  not  onely 
maketh  proofe  and  demonflration  of  the  difference  of 
the  wit,  but  alfo  difcoucreth  all  the  vertues  and  vices  in 
a  man.  For  at  cuerie  moment  there  are  offered  occafi- 
ons  in  this  play,  by  which  a  man  fiiall  difeouer,  what  he 
would  doe  in  matters  of great  importance, if  oportunitie 
ferued. 

Cheffe-play  is  one  of  the  things  which  beft  dilcouc- 
reth  the  imagination :  for  hec  that  makes  ten  or  cwelue 
fairc  draughts  one  after  another  ontheGheffe  boordi 
giues  an  euill  token  of  profiting  in  the  Sciences  which 
bebng  to  the  vndcrftanding,  and  to  themeraorie,  vn- 
lefle  k  fejll  outj  that  he  roEke  anvnion  of  two  or  three 
powers,as  we  hauealreadie  noted.  And  ifaverie  learned 
Schoole-diuinc  (of  mine  acquaintance)  had  been  skilled 
in  thisdodrinc,  he  fiiould  hauegot  notice  ofa  matter 
which  made  him  veriedoubtfull.  He  vfed  to  play  often 
with  a  feruant  of  his,  and  lighting  moftly  on  the  Ioffe, 
told  him,  much  mooued :  Sirha,  how  comes  it  topaffe^ 
that  thou  who  canft  skill  neither  ofLatine,  nor  Logicke* 
nor  Diuinitic,  though  thou  haft  ftudied  it,  yetbeateft 
me  that  am  full  of  and  S. Thomas}  Isitpofiible  that 
thoufhouldcft  hauc  a  better  wit  than  I  ?  verily  I  cannot 
belecuc  it,  exept  the  Diuell  reueale  vnto  thee  what 

draughts 
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draughts  thou  (houldft  make :  and  the  tnifierie  was,  that 
he  had  great  vnderftanding,  with  which  heattained  the 
delicacies  of Scot  and  Thomoiyhm  wanted  that  difference 
ofimagination,  which  feructh  for  ChefTc-play,  whereas 
his  feruant  had  an  ill  vndcrflanding,  and  a  bad  raemorie, 
but  a  good  imagination.  The  Schollcrs  who  haue  their 
bookes  well  righted,  and  their  Chamber  well  dreffed, 
and  cleane  kept,  euerie  thing  in  his  due  place  and  order, 
haue  a  certaine  difference  of  imagination, verie  contrarie 
to  the  vndcrflanding, and  to  the  memorie. 

Such  alike  wit  haue  men  whogoe  neat  and  hand- 
fomely  apparelled,  who  looke  all  about  their  cape  for  a 
mote,  and  takediflike  atanieone  wrie  plait  of  their  gar¬ 
ment,  this  (affuredly)  fpringeth  from  their  imagination. 
For  if  a  man  that  had  no  skill  in  verfify  ing,  nor  towardli- 
nefle  thereunto, chance  to  fall  in  loue3fodainly(fayth  PIa~ 
to)  he  becomes  a  Poet,  and  verie  trim  and  handforoc :  for 
loue  heateth  anddrieih  his  braine,and  thefe  arequali* 
ties  which  quicken  the  imagination :  the  like  (as 
noteth)  anger  doth  effe(fl:,  which  paflioQ  heateth  alfb  the 
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Atiger  makes  verfe,  if  Nature  but  dense. 

Gracious  talkers  and  imitaters,  and  fuch  as  can  hold 
at  bay,  haue  a  certaine  difference  ofimagination,  verie 
contrarie  to  the  vnderflanding  and  to  the  memorie.  For 
which  caufe  they  neucr  prooue  learned  in  Grammar, 
Logicke,  Schoolc  diuinitie,  Phificke,  or  the  lawes.  If 
then  they  be  wittie  in  managing,  toward  for  euerie  mat* 
ter  they  take  in  hand,  readie  in  (peech,  and  anfwering  to 
the  purpofe :  thefe  are  fit  toferueincourtsofliiflicc,for  . 
follicitors,  atturnies,  marcbants,and  fa^Slors  to  buy  and 
fell,  but  not  for  learning.  Herein  the  vulgar  is  much 
deceiued,  feeing  them  fo  readie  at  all  hands,  and  them 

I  feeroeth. 
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feemech,  that  ifilich  gauc  themfelues  to  learning^  they 
would  prone  notable  fellowes' ;  but  in  fubftancc  there  is 
no  wit  more  repugnant  in  matters  oflearning, than  thefe. 
Children  that  are  flow  of  fpcech,  haue  a  moyftnefle  in 
their  tongue,  and  alfo  in  their  braine:  but  that  wearing 
away,  in  procelfe  of  time  they  become  verie  eloquent, 
and  great  talkers, through  the  great  raemorie  which  they 
get  when  that  moyflure  is  tempered. 

This  we  know  by  the  things  tofore  rehcarfed,  befell 
that  famous  Orator  Demojiheaes,  of  whom  we  faid,  that 
C/V(?ri>maruelled,  how  being  fo  blunt  of  fpeech  when  he 
was  a  boy,  growing  greater,  he  became  fo  eloquent. 
Children  alfb,  who  haue  agoodvoyce,  and  warble  in 
the  throat,  are  moft  vntoward  for  al}  Sciences,  and  the 
reafon  is,  for  that  they  are  cold  and  moyft.  The  which 
two  qualities  becingvnited,  wee  faid  before,  that  they 
breed  a  dammage  in  the  realbnable  part.  Schollers  who 
learne  their  leflbn  in  (uch  manner  as  their  Maifter  deliue- 

f 

teth  it,and  fo  recite  the  fame,  it  flie  wes  a  token  of a  good 
Kjcmorie,  but  the  vndetflanding  (hall  abie  the  bargainc. 
There  arc  offered  in  this  dodrinc  fomc  problcmes  and 
doubts:  the  anfwcrc  whercunto  will  perhaps  yceld  more 
light  to  conceiue ,  than  what  wee  haue  propounded 
r  doth  Carrie  truth.  The  firfl:  is,  whence  it  groweth  that 
gteat  Latinifts  are  more  arrogant  and  prefumptuous  on 
their  knowledge,  than  men  verie  well  skilled  in  that  kind 
oflearning.  which  appertaineth  to  the  vnderftandingJ 
in  fort,  that  the  prouerbe,  to  let  vs  know  what  manner 
of  fellow  a  Grammarian  is,  fayth ;  That  a  Grammarian 
X-  '  is  arrogancieitfclfe.Thefccond  iSjwhenccitcommeth,' 
that  the  Latine  tongue  is  fo  repugnant  to  theSpanifli 
capacities, and  fonatuiall  to  the  French, Italian,  Dutch, 
Englifti,  atad  other  Northetnly  nations,  as  we  feejn  their 
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prooue  the  aiithour  to  hauebecne  a'ftrangcr,  and  by  thfc’ 
barbaroufiiefle  and  ill  compofition  wee  know  the  famd 
for  ^  Spaniards.  Iht  third  is,  for  what  reafon  the  things 
that  arc  fpokcri  and  written  in  the  Latine  tongde^  found 
better,  Carrie  amore  loftincfTci^and^haire  greater  delka- 
cie  than  anic  other  language  how  good  foeuci  ?  wceha- 
uing  auoiiched  before,  that  all  languages  are  nought 
els,  but  a  conceit  at  pWafure  of  thofe  who  6rft  deuifed 
thetn,  without  holding  anie  foundation  in  nature.  The 
fourth  doubt  is,  feeing  all  Sciences,  which  appertaine  to 
thevndcrftanding,are  written  in  Latin, how  if  can  frame, 
that  futh^s  want  memoric,  may  read  and  ftudiethem  in 
thpfebbokcs*,  wlulcftthefL'atinc  is  (by  this  reafon)  fo  re¬ 
pugnant  vnto  them,' ^  ;  <■ 

•  To  thefitft  problcme  we  anfvvcre,  that  to  know  whe¬ 
ther  a  man  hauc  defeat  ofvndcrftanding,  there  falls  out 
no  token  more  certaine,  than  tofeehimloftic,  big-loo¬ 
ked,  prefiimptuous,  defirous  of  honour  ,  (landing  on 
tcarmes,andfullof  ceremonies:  And  the  reafon  is,  for 
that  all  thefebe  workes,  of  a  difference  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  rcquireih  no  more  but  one  degree  of  h^t, 
wherewith  the  much  moyfturc  (which  isreqoifit  fof  the 
roemorie)  accordeth  verie  fitly :  for  it  Wanteth  force  to 
rcfoluc  the  fame.  Contrariwife,  it  is  an  infallible  token, 
that  if  a  man  be  naturally  lowly  ,'defpifcr  of  himfelfe,  and 
bis  ownc  matters, and  that  not  only  he  vaunteth  not,  nor 
praifeth  himfelfe,  but  feeles  difpleafure  at  the  commen¬ 
dations  giueii  him  by  others  ,‘and  takes  fbame  of  pla¬ 
ces  and  ceremonies  pertaining  to  honour,  fuch  a  one 
may  well  bee  pointed  at  for  aman  of  great  vnderftan- 
dingVbut  of  fmall  imagination  and  mcmoric.  I  faid  na- 


:  for  if  he  be  fq  by  cunning,this  is  nocertain 
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fignc.  Hence  it  comtneth,  that  as  the  Gtamtnarians  ate 
nicn  of  great  raenioric,  and  make  an  vnion  with  this 
difference  of  the  imagination :  fo  it  is  of  force,  that  they 

faile.in  yndetftanding,  and  be  fuch  as  the  prouerbe  paints 
^hem  forth.  :  ^  ^ 

To  the  fecond  problemc  may  be  anrwered,  that  Galen 
enquiring  out  the  wit  of  men  by  way  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  region  where  they  inhabit,  fayth,  That  thofe 
who  made  abode  vndcr  the  North,  haue  all  of  them 
want  of  vnderftanding :  but  thofe  who  are  feated  bc- 
iwcene  the  North  and  the  burned  Zone,  are  of  great 
vvifedome :  which  fituation  anfwereth  direilly  to  our  re¬ 
gion.  And  verily  fo  it  is :  for  Spaine  is  not  fo  cold  as  the. 
places  fubieaed  to  the  Pole,  nor  fo  hot  as  the  burped 
Zone.  The  fame  fentcnce  doth  \^riliotle  produce,  de-> 
maundingjfor  what  caufe  fuch  as, inhabit  verie  cold  regi: 
ons  partake  leffe  vnderftanding,  than  thofe  who  are  born 
in  the  hotter?  and  in  theanfwcrc  he  veric  homely  han¬ 
dles  the  Flemfnijh,  Dutch ,  Engltjh ,  and  Preachy  faying, 
that  their  wits  are  like  thole  of  drunkards ,  for  which 
caufe  they  cannot  fearch  out  norvnderftand  the  nature 
ofthings :  and  this  is  occalioned  by  the  much  moyfture 
vyherewith  their  braine  is  repleniftied^and  the  other  parts 
ofthebodie;  the  which  is  knowne  by  thewbiteneffc  of 
the  face,  and  the  golden  colour  of the  hairc,  and  by  that 
it  is  a  miracle,  to  find  a  Dutchman  bald ;  and  abolie  this 
they  are  generally  great,  and  of  tall  ftature,  through  the 
much  moyfture,  which  breedeth  encreafe  of flelh.  But  in 
the  Spaniards  we  difeerne  the  quite  contraric :  they  are 
fomewhat  brown,  they  haue  black  haire,  of  mean  ftature 
and  for  the  moft  part  we  fee  them  bald.  Which  dilpofi! 
tion  (layth  Galen)  groweth,  for  that  the  braine  is  hot  and 
drie.  And  if  this  be  true,  itbchoqueih  of  fpree,  that  they 
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be  endowed  with  a  bad  memoriCj  and  a  good  vndcr- 
ftanding ,  but  the  Dutchmeji  poflcffc  a  great  roemoric, 
and  (tnall  vnderftanding :  for  which  caule,thc  one  can  no 
skill  ofLatine,  and  the  other  cafily  Icarnc  the  fame.  The 
reafon  which  ^r/ilfo/Z^allcaged,  to  prone  the  flender  vrt- 
deiftanding  of  ihofc  who  dwell  vndcr  the  Nortbj  iS)  that 
the  much  cold  of  the  countrey  calleth  backe  thenaturail 
heat  inward  by  counterpofition,  and  fuffereth  not  the 
fame  to  fpread  abroad.  for  which  caure,it  partaketh  much 
moyfture,and  much  heat,  and  thefe  vnite  a  great  memo- 
ric  for  the  languages,  and  a  good  imagination  j  with 
which  they  make  Clocks,  bring  the  water  to  Tolede,  de- 
uilc  engins,  and  works  of  rare  skill,  which  the  Spaniards 
through  defedl  ofiraagination  cannot  frame^thcmlelues 
vnto :  But  fet  them  to  Logickc ,  to  Philofophie ,  to 
Schoole-diuinitie,toPhificke,or  tothe  Lawes,  and  be¬ 
yond  comparilbn  a  Spittiifb  wit ,  with  his  barbarous 
tearmes,  will  deliuer  more  rare  points  than  a  ftranger* 
For  if  you  take  from  them  this  finefle  and  quaint  phrale 
of  writing,  there  is  nothing  in  them  of  rare  inuention  or 
exquifit  choice. 

For  confirmation  of  this  do(5frine  GiUfi  laid ,  that  in 
Scythk  one  onely  man  became  aPhilofopherjbiitin-^-  - 
thens  there  were  manic  fitch :  as  if  be  fhould  fay,  that  in 
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Scythia,  which  is  a  Prouince  vndcr  the  North,  it  grew  a 
ihyraclc  to  fee  a  Philofophcr,  but  in  Athens  they  were 
all  borne  wife  and  skilfull.  But  albeit  Philofophie  and 
the  other  Sciences  rehearfed  by  vs,  be  repugnant  to  the 
Northren  people  jyct  they  profit  well  intheMatheraa- 
ticals,  and  in  Aflrologis,bccaufe  they  hauc  a  good  ima¬ 
gination. 

Theanfwcre  of  the  third  problcmcdependeth  vpona 
queftion,  much  hammeted  betwccnc  Fkte  and  Arinotle  t 

I  uj  the 


the  one  fiyth  that  there  are  proper  names,  which  by  thcit 
nature  Carrie  fignification  of  things,  and  that  much  wit 
is  requiijt  to  dcuifc  them.  And  this  opinion  is  fauoured 
by  the  dinine  Scripture,  who  affirmeth,  that  gauc 

cucry  of thofe  things  which  God  fet  before  him,  the  pro. 
per  name  that  heft  was  fitting  for  them.  '^mAriHotle  will 
not  gtaunt,that  in  anie  tongue  there  can  bee  found  anic 
namc,or  manner  of  fpeech,  which  can  fignific  ought  of  it 
pwne  nature,  for  that  all  names  are  deuifed  and  ftiaped 
after  the  conceit  of  men.  Whence  we  fee  by  experience 
that  VVinc  hath  abouc  threcfcore  names,  and  Bread  as 
manic, in  cuery  language  his, and  of  none  we  can  auouch 
that  the  fame  is  natural!  and  agreeable  thercunto,for  then 
all  in  the  world  would  vfc  but  that.  But  for  all  this,  the 
(entcnce  oiPluto  is  truer.-for  put  cafe  that  the  firft  deuifers 
fained  the  words  at  their  plcafure  and  will,  yet  was  the 
lame  by  a  rcafonable  infiindf  communicated  with  the 
earc,  with  the  nature  of  the  thing ,  and  with  the  good 
grace  and  well  founding  of  the  pronuntiation,  not  ma* 
king  the  words  ouer  fliort  or  long,  nor  enforcing  an  vn- 
feemely  framing  of  the  mouth  in  time  of  vttcrance,  fet- 
ling  the  accent  in  his  conuenient  place,  and  obferuing 

the  other  conditions  which  a  tongue  fhould  poflefle  to, 

be  fine,and  not  barbarous.  * 

Of  this  felfe  opinion  with  Plato,  was  a  Spamfh  Gentle- 
man  5  who  made  it  hispaftime  to  write  bookes  ofChiual- 
riejbccaufc  he  had  a  certainc  kind  of  imagination,  which 
entifeth  mentofaining  and  icafings.  Ofhim  it  is  repor¬ 
ted,  that  being  to  bring  into  his  workes  a  furious  Giant, 
Ke  went  manic  day  es  deuifing  a  name,  which  might  in 
all  points  be  anfwcrable  to  his  ficrccneflc :  neither  could 
he  light  vpon  anic,  vntill  playing  one  day  at  cards^in  his 
iricads  houfe,hc  heard  ?be  owner  ofthchoufcfayyHoy 


/ 


^Ai^yho^^trA quitantes ^  the  Gentleman  fb  fbone  as  he 
heard  this  name  T raquitiatos  /bdainly  he  tooke  thefame 
for  a  word  of  full  found  in  the  care,and  without  anic  Ion« 
get  looking  arofe/aying^Gentleman  1  wil  play  no  more: 
for  manic  daycs  are  pad  ilthencc  I  haue  gone  fCeking 
out  a  name,  which  might  fit  well  with  a  furious  Giant,, 
whom  I  bring  into  thofe  volumes  which  I  now  am  ma¬ 
king,  and  1  could  not  find  the  fame,  vntill  I  came  to  this 
houfc,  where  cuerlrecciue  all  courtefie.  Thccuriofitic 
ofthis  Gentleman  in  calling  the  Giant  TraquftmteSyhsid 
alfo  thofe  firft  mcn,whodcnifcd  the  Latine  tongue,  in 
that  they  found  out  a  language  of  fbgood  found  to  the 
care.  Therefore  wee  need  not  raaruell,  that  the  things 
which  are  fpoken  and  written  in  Latine,  doe  (bund  fb 
well,  and  in  other  tongues  fo  ill :  lot  their  firft  inuenters 

were  barbarous.  '  .  r 

« 

The  laft  doubt  I  haue  been  forced  to  allcage,  for  fatif 
fying  ofdiucrs  who  haue  ftumbled  thereon,  though  the 
folution  be  veric  eafic ;  for  thofe  who  haue  great  vnder- 
ftanding,are  not  vttcrly  depriued  of  memorie,  in  as  much 
as  if  they  wanted  the  fame,  it  would  tall  out  impofiible 
that  the  vndcrftanding  could  difeourfe  or  frame  rcafbns ; 
for  this  power  is  that  which  kcepeth  in  hand  the  mattec 
and  the  fantafies,  whereon  it  behoueth  to  vfe  fpeculati- 
on.But  for  that  the  fame  is  wcakc  of  three  degrees  of  per* 
fc^ion ,  whereto  men  may  attaine  in  the  Latine  tongue, 
(namely,  to  vndcrftand,  to  write,  and  to  fpeakc  the  (ame 
perfitly )  it  can  hardly  paffe  the  firft  without  fault  and 
ftumbling. 

liiij  CHAP,: 
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Jlow  it  fMy  he  pmued,  that  the  eloquence  mdfinenejfe  of 
Jpeech  cannot  find  place  in  men  of  great  v,nderllandmg. 

% 

Nc.ofthe  graces  by  which  the  vul¬ 
gar  isbeftperfuaded,  and  thinketh 
that  a  man  hath  much  knowledge 
and  vvifedome ,  is ,  to  heare  him 
fpeake  with  great  eloquence,  to 
haue  a  fmooth  tongue,  plentie  of 
fweet  and  pleafant  words ,  and  to 
alleage  manie  examples  fit  for  the 
purpole  that  is  in  hand :  but  this  (verily)  fpringeth  from 
an  vnion  which  the  memoric  makech  with  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  in  a  degree  and  meafure  of  heat,  that  cannot  re- 
foluethe  raoiftureofthe  braine,and  fcrueth  to  lift  vp  the 
figures,  and  caufethem  to  boile,  where- through  are  dif- 
couered  manie  conceits  and  points  to  be  vttered.  In  this 
vnion  it  is  impoflible  that  dilcourfe  may  bee  found  j  for 
wee  haue  alreadie  faid  and  prooued  heretofore,  that  this 
power  greatly  abhorreth  heat,  and  moifture  cannot  fiip- 
port  it.  Which  dodrine  if  the  t^ehemans  had  knowne, 
they  would  not  fo  much  hau  e  maruclled  to  fee  fo  wife  a 
man  as  Socrates  not  to  haue  the  gift  of  vtterance  j  of 
whom  ,  thofe  who  vnderftood  how  great  his  know¬ 
ledge  was,raid3that  his  words  and  his  fentences  were  like 
a  wodden  chert  knobbie  and  nothing  trimmed  on  the 
outfide,  but  that  in  opening  the  fame,  within  it  held 
lineaments  and  portraitures  of  rare  admiration.  In  the 
fame  ignorance  rert  they ,  who  attempting  to  render  a 
realbn  oiAriBotles  bad  rtile  and  oblcurene^,  laid :  That 

of 
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of  fct  purpofc,  and  becaufe  hcc  would  that  his  works 
ftiould  Carrie  authoritic,hc  wrote  vnder  riddles,  and  with 
fb  flender  ornament  of  words,  and  fimplc  manner  of  dc- 
liuerancCa  And  if  wc  confider  alfothe  (bharfh  proccc* 
ding  of andthebrcefenefle  with  which  he'writeth, 
the  obfcuritie  of  his  reafons,  and  the  ill  placing  of  the 
parts  of  his  talejWefhallfind,  that  nought  elfc  lauc  this 
occafioned  the  fame.  For  fuch  alfo  we  find  the  workes  of 
Hippocrates ^  the  thefts  which  he  committeth  of  Nownes 
and  VerbcSjthc  ill  difpofition  of  his  fcntences,and  the 
weake  foundation  of  his  reafons,  to  ftuffe  out  the  emmie 
places  of  his  doarine;  What  will  you  more  ?  vnlcfle, 
that  when  he  would  yeeld  a  verie  particular  reckonii^ 
to  hi^  friend  Vamagetm^  how  x^rtaxerses  king  Ferfi a 

had  fent  for  him,  promifing  him  as  much  gold  and  fil- 
uer  as  he  lift  himfelfe,  and  to  make  him  one  of  the  great 
ones  ofhiskingdome:  hauingplcntieofanfwcrcs  to  \o 
roanie  demaunds,  he  writ  onely  thus ;  Thekingof 
hath  fent  for  me,  not  knowing  that  with  me  the  rcfpect 

of  wifdome  is  greater  than  that  of  gold.  Farewell. 
Which  matter  if  it  had  pafTcd  through  the  hands  ofanie 
other  man  of  good  imagination  and  memotie,  a  whole 
Icafc  of  paper  would  not  haue  fufficed  to  fet  it  forth. 

But  who  would  haiic  beenc  fo  bardie  to  alleagc  for 

the  purpofe  ofthisdoarine,the‘examplcofS.PWif,and 

toaftirrae,  that  he  was  a  roan  of  great  vndetftanding  and 

little  memorie,  and  that  with  thefc  his  forces,  he  cou^ 

not  skill  of  tongues,  nor  deliuer  his  mind  in  them  poU- 

Ihedly  and  with  gracefulnefTe ,  if  himfelfe  had  not  fo 

faids  I  reckon  not  my  felfe  to  haue  done  Icfic  than  the 

greateft  Apoftles,  for  though  1  be  ignorant  o| /P«ch, 

yet  I  am  not  fo  in  vndetftanding :  as  if  he  mould  lay  5  1. 

confeffc  that  I  haue  not  the  gift  ofvttcrancc,but  for  fci- 

eace 
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encc  and  knowledge,  none  of  the  greateft  Apoftlcsgo- 
eth  beyond  me.  Which  difference  ofwit  was  fo  appro- 
pnat  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gofpell,  that  choice  could 
not  be  made  of  a  better,  for,  that  a  Preacher  fliould  bee 

eloquent,  andhaue  great  furniture  ofqucint  tearmes  is 

not  a  matter  conuenient:  for  the  force  oftheOratois 

in  making  the  hearers  repute 
thtnpfalfe  for  true  j  and  what  the  vulgar  held  for  good 

r  precepts  of  their  art,  per- 

loaded  the  contrarie,  and  maintained,  that  it  was  beW 

to  be  poorc  than  rich,  ficke  than  whole,  fond  than  wife, 
and  other  points  manifeftly  repugnant  to  the  opinion 
of  the  vulgar.  For  which  caufe  the  Hebrucs  rearmed 
them  6engmn,that  is  to  fay,  Deceiuers.  Of  the  fame  opi- 
nion  wasc<^/^»  the  more,  and  held  the  abode  ofthefe  in 
Kome  for  vcric  dangerous, in  as  much  as  the  forces  of  the 
nomanc  Empire  were  grounded  on  armes :  and  they 
egan  then  toperfuade,  that  the  Roroanc  youth  fhould 
abandon  thofe,  and  giue  thcmfelucs  to  this  kind  of  wiC 

breefe)  he  procured  them  to  be  ba- 
nifhed  out  of  Rome,  forbidding  them  cuer  to  returne 
game.  If  God  then  had  fought  out  an  eloquent  Prea- 
cher,who  fhou  d  hauc  vfed  ornament  offpeech,  and  that 
he  had  entered  into  Athens  or  Rome,  auouchine  that 

in  Hierufalem  the  Icwes  had  crucified  a  man,  who  was 

veric  God,  and  that  he  died  of  his  ownc  accord  to  rc- 
deerae  finners,  and  rofe  againc  the  third  day,  andafccn- 
ded  into  heaucB,  where  he  now  fitteth  5  what  would  the 
f  that  thefe  things  were  foroc 

of  thole  follies  and  vanities  which  the  Oratourswerc 
wont  to  pcrfuade  by  the  force  of  their  art?  For  which 
.caulc,  S.Paulfaid :  For  Chrift  lent  me  not  to  baptire,but 
£0  preach  the  gofpell,  and  tlut  not  in  wifdotnc  of  words, 

lead 


leaftthecrofleofChrift  miglit  proue  in  vaine.  The  wit 
of  S.Paale  was  appropriat  to  this  feruice,  for  bee  had  a 
large  difcourie  to  proue  in  the  Synagogues  and  atnongft 
the  Gentiles,  That  lefijs  Chrift  was  the  Meffias  promi¬ 
sed  in  the  law,  and  that  it  was  bootlefle  to  looke  for  anie 
other:  and  herewithall  he  was  offlender  memoric,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  skill  to  fpeake  with  ornament  and 
fwcee  and  well  relifhedtcarmes,  and  this  was  that  which 
was  bchoofefull  for  preaching  of  the  Gofpell.  I  will  not 
maintaine  (for  aU  this)  that  S.Pau/e  had  not  the  gift  of 
tonguesjbut  that  he  could  fpeake  all  languages  as  he  did 
his  owner  neither  am  I  of  opinion,  that  to  defend  the 
name  of  Chrift,  the  forces  of  his  great  vnderftanding 
luflSccdj  if  there  had  not  becnc  ioyned  therewithal!  the 
meane  of  grace,  and  a  fpeciall  ayd  which  God  to  that 
purpofebeftowed  vpon  him  ;  it  fufficeth  me  onely  to  fay. 
That  fupernaturall  gifts  worke  better,  when  they  light 
vpon  an  apt  difpofition,  than  ifaman  vvcrc  ofhimfelfc 
vntoward  and  blockifh.  Hereto  alludcth  that  dodirinc 
of  S.Hkrome,vih\d[\  is  found  in  hisProcrae  vpon  Efay 
and  Hieremte  j  where  asking  what  the  caufc  is,  that  it  be¬ 
ing  one  felfe  holy  ghott  which  fpake  by  the  mouth  of 
Jiieremie  znd  oiEfay,  one  of  them  propounded  the  mat¬ 
ters  which  he  wrote  with  fo  great  clegancie,  and  Hiere- 
wie  fcarcely  wift  how  to  fpeake  s  to  which  doubt  he  an* 
ivveretb,That  the  holy  ghoft  applicthit  fclfc  to  thenatu* 
tall  manner  of  proceeding  of  each  Prophet,  without  that 
his  grace  varieth  their  nature,  or  tcacheth  them  the  lan¬ 
guage  wherin  they  arc  to  publifh  their  prophefie.  There¬ 
fore  we  muft  vndetftand,  that  Efay  was  a  noble  Gentle¬ 
man  brought  vp  in  court,&  in  the  citie  of  HierufakmyZnA 
for  this  caufc  had  ornament  and  polifhcdncflc  of  fpeech : 
But  Hiermie  was  borne  and  reared  in  a  village  oiHitrttfi- 

Icmt 
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/?«>,  called  AmthochiteSy  blunt  and  rude  in  behauiourj  4s 
a  countrey  perfbn,  and  offuchaftile  the  holy  ghoff  vied 
the  feruice  in  the  prophecie  which  he  commanded  vn- 
tohim.Thcfame  may  bcfaid  ofS.PW^EpiftleSjthatthc 
holy  Ghoft  dwelled  in  him,  when  he  wrote  them,  to  the 
end  he  might  not  erre,  but  the  language  and  manner  of 
ipeech  was  S.  fauls  natural],  applied  to  the  do^rinc 
which  he  wrote;  forthetruth  of  Schoole-diuinitie  ab- 
horreth  roanie  words.  But  the  prat^ile  of  languages,  and 
the  ornament  and  poliHiment  of  fpcech  may  verie  well 
be  ioyncd  with  pofitiue  diuinitie :  for  this  facultie  appcr- 
taineth  to  the  memorie,  and  is  nought  els  faue  a  maflc  of 
words  and  catholickc  fcntenccs,  taken  out  of  the  holic 
Do(5iors,and  ihediuinc  Scripture,  andprefcruedinthis 
'^o'HtXyi&xSxtGrammmm  doth  with  the  flowers  of  the 
Poets,  Horace y  Terenecy  and  other  Latinc  authors 

whom  he  readeth  :  who  meeting  occafion  to  rehearfe 
them,  he  comes  out  flraight-waies  with  a  fhred  of Ciser'o, 
or  whereby  he  makes  his  hearers  know  What 

he  is  able  to  doe.  > 

Thofe  that  are  endowed  with  this  vnion  of  the  ima¬ 
gination  and  of  the  memorie,  and  trauailc  ingatheringi 
the  fruit  of  whatfoeuer  hath  been  faid  or  written  in  their 
profeflion,  and  feme  themfclues  therewith  at  conueni- 
ent  occafioHS,  with  great  ornament  of  words  andgrati- 
ous  falhions  of  fpeech,  for  that  lb  manic  things  are  alrca- 
die  found  out  in  all  the  Sciences,it  feemeth  to  them  who 
know  not  this  dodrine,  that  they  are  of  great  profound- 
nefle;  whereas  in  truth  they  hold  much  of  the  Afle ;  for 
if  you  grow  to  trie  the  in  the  foundations  of  that  which 
they  allcadge  and  affirme,  they  then  dilcoucr  their  wants. 
And  the  rcafon  is,  becaufe  fo  great  a  flowing  of  fpeech 
caftnot  be  vnited  with  the  ynderftanding,  whereto  ap- 

pertaineth 
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pertalneth  to  fearch  out  thcbottoroc  of  the  truth.  Of 
thefethc  diuine Scripture  faid,  Where  there  is  plentic  of 
words^here  raigneth  great  (carfitie:as  if  he  had  faid,  that 
a  man  of  manie  words  ordinarily  wanteth  vndcrftanding 

and  wifedome.  '  ’  ^ 

,  Thofe  whoare  endowed  with  this  vnion  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  memorie,  enter  with  great  courage  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  diuine  fcripture, it  Teeming  to  them,  thatbecaufc 
they  vnderftand  well  thc  Hebrue,  Greekc,  and  Latinc 
tongues,  they  haueihe  way  made  fmooih  to  gather  out 
the  verie  fpirit  of  the  letter:  but  verily  they  ruinate  them- 
{clues  j  firft,  becaufe  the  words  of  the  diuine  text  and  his 
manners  of  fpecch  haue  manie  other  fignifications,  be- 
{idcs  thofe  which  Cicero  vndtrftood  in  Latine.  And  then 
feecaufe  their  vndcrftanding  is  defediue,  which  power 
verifieth  whether  a  fence  be  Catholickc,  or  depraued : 
and  this  is  it  which  may  make  choice  by  the  grace  fiiper- 
naturall,  of  two  or  three  fences,  that  are  gathered  out  of 
the  letter,  which  is  moft  true  and  Catholickc. 

..Beguilings  (fayth  P/*</i?^neuer  befall  in  things  vnlike 
and  verie  different,  but  when  manic  things  meet  which 
Carrie  neerc  refemblance.  For  if  wee  fet  before  a  fharpe 
fight, a  little  fair,  fugar,mcalc,and  lyrac,  all  well  pounded 
and  beaten  to  powder,  and  each  one  feucrally  by  it  felfe : 
what  (hould  hee  doc  who  wanted  taft,  if  with  his  eyes 
he  (hould  be  fet  to  difeerne  euerie  of  thefe  powders  from 
other  without  erring,  faying,  this  is  Salt,  this  Sugar, this 
Mcale,and  this  Lyme  ?  For  my  part,  I  belccuc  he  would 
be  decciued  through  the  great  refemblance,  which  thefe 
things  haue  betweene  themfclues.  But  if  there  were  a 
heape  of  (alt,  one  offugar,one  of  come,  one  of  earth, 
and  one  offtones,  it  is  certaine  he  would  not  be  decei- 
ucd  in  gluing  each  of  thefe  heapes  his  name,  though  his 


fight  were  for  each  is  of  a  diuirs  figutCircTbc 
fame  wee  fee  bcfallcth  euerie  day  in  thefcnces  and  fpirits 
which  the  Diuincs  giuc  to  the  holie  Scripture,  of  which 
two  or  three  being  looked  on,  at  firMght  theyall  cat* 
rieafhew  to  be  Catholicke,  and  to  agree  well  with  ithc 

the  truth  are  not. lb,  ndther  the  holy 
Ghofi  fo  meant.  Tochufe  the  beft  of  thefe  fences,  and  to 
refufe  the  bad,  it  is  a  thing  afiiired,  that  the  diuine  em- 
ploycth  not  his  memoric  nor  his  imagination,  but  his  vn-^ 
derfianding.  Wherefore  I  auouch,  that  the  pofitiue  db 
uine  ought  toconferre  with  the  Schoole-man,  and  to 
enquire  at  his  hands,  that  of  thefe  fences  he  maychufe 
that  which  fhallappeare  to  befoundeft,  vnleffe  he  wilbe 
fent  to  the  holie  houfe.  For  this  caufc  doe  Hcreticks  fo 
much  abhorre  Schoolc-diuinitie,aodlearnctob3nifl.iit 
out  of  the  world :  for  by  diftinguifhing, inferring, framing 
ofrcafbns,  and  iudging,  wee  attaine  to  vnderftand  the 

truth,  and  to  difcoucrfalflaood.  - 

C HAP.  X.  -  * 

* 

■  j 

Hotv  it  uj>rooued,thit  the  Theoricke  ofDmmtie  appertaimh 
to  the  vnderjlaadmg :  and  Preachi»g( which  ii  his praWfe} 
totheimagimthn. 

s 

T  is  a  problemc  often  demaunded, 
not  only  by  fblkc  learned  and  wife, 
but  alfo  the  vulgar  will  put  in  their 
oarc,  and  euerie  day  bring 'in  qae- 
ftion,  For  what  eaufe  a  Ehuine  be¬ 
ing  a  great  man  in  the  Schooles;, 

.  ,  fharpe  in  difputing,  readie  in  anfwe- 

nng,aud  in  writing  and  jc^uring  ofrare  learning}  yet 

getting 
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getting  vp  into  the  PulpitjCannot  skill  ofpreaehing:  and 
contrariwife,  if  one  prooue  a  gallant  preacher,  eloquent, 
gracious,  and  that  drawes  the  people  after  him,  it|  feemes 
a  myracle,  if  he  be  deepcly  fecne  in  Schoolc  diuinitie. 
Wherefore  they  admit  not  for  a  found  confequcnce, 
fuch  a  one  is  a  great  Schoole-diuine,  therefore  hee  will 
prooue  a  good  Preacher:  and  contrarife,  they  willnM 
graunt  j  he  is  a  good  Preacher,  therefore  he  hath  skill  in 
Schoole- diuinitie.  For  torcuerfc  the  one  and  other  of 
thefo  conrequences,thcrc  may  be  atlcaged  for  each,  more 
inftanccs  than  archaircs  on  our  head. 

N  0  man  hitherto  hath  beene  able  to  anfwcre  this  de- 
maund,rauc  after  the  ordinarie  guifejWz.to  attribute  the 
whole  to  God,  and  tothediftribution  of  his  graces:  and 
to  my  liking  they  doc  verie  well,  in  as  much  as  they  know 
not  anie  more  particular  occaiion  thereof.  The  anfwere 
ofthis  doubt  in  (fome  fort)  is  giuen  by  vs  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  C  hapter,  but  not  fo  particularly  as  is  requifit;  and  it 

was,  that  Schoolc-diuinitic  appertaineth  to  the  vnder- 
ftanding:  but  now  we  affirme  and  will  prqouejthat  Prea-  ^ 
ching,and  his  pradf  ife,  is  a  work  of  the  imagination.  And 
as  it  falls  out  a  difficult  matter,  to  ioync  in  one  fcife  braine 
a  good  vndcrftanding  and  much  imagination ;  folikc- 
wife  it  will  hardly  fall ,  that  one  fcife  man  bee  a  great 
Schoole-diuine,and  a  famous  Prcacher:and  that  School-  - 
diuinitie  is  a  wotke  of  the  vnderftanding ,  hath  tofqre 
been  pcooued,  when  we  prooued  the  rcpugnancie  which 
it  carried  to  the  Latine  tongue.  For  which  caufe  it  fhall 
not  now  be  neceflarie  to  prooue  the  fame  anew,  oncly 
h  fhall  fuffice  to  giue  to  vnderftand,  that  the  grace  and 
dclightfulncflTe  whi  ich  good  Preachers  hauc ,  whereby 
they  draw  their  audience  vnto  them,  and  hold  them 
well  pleafed,  is  altogether  a  worke  of  the  imagination. 


t 
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and  part  thereof  of  a  good  memoricj  and  to  the  end  I 
may  better  expound  inyfelfc,  andcaufe  it  as  it  were  to 
be  felt  With  the  hand,  it  behooueth  firft  toprefuppofe 
that  man  is  a  lining  creature, capable  of rcafon,of compa- 
me,  and  ofcim htie,  and  to  the  end  that  his  nature  might 
be  the  more  abled  by  art,  the  ancient  Philofophers  dc- 
ui  ed  Logickc  to  teach  him  how  he  might  frame  hisrea- 

fons  with  thofe  precepts  and  rules,  how  hccihould  dc- 
fine  the  nature  of  things,  diftinguifh,deoide,  conclude 
argue  iudgc,and  chufe,without  which  workes  it  growes 
impoffible  that  the  Ariift  can  goc  forward :  and  that  he 
might  be  companiablc  and  ciuile,  it  behooucdhfm  to 
lpeake,and  to  giuc  other  men  to  weet  the  conceits  which 
he  framed  in  his  mind.  And  for  that  he  ftiould  not  deli- 
ucr  them  without  difpofition  and  without  order,  thev 
dc^uifcd  another  Art  which  they  rearmed  Rhcthoricke, 
which  by  his  precepts  and  rules  might  bcautific  the 

Ipecch  vwh  pohflicd  words,  with  fine  phrafes,  and  with 

Itirring  affections  and  gratious  colours.  But  as  Logicke 
tcacheth  not  a  man  to  difeourfe  and  to  argue  in  one  Sci- 
cnce  alone i  but  without  difference  in  all  alike;  fo  alfo 

inftrudcth  howtofpeakc,  in  Diuinitie,  in 
Phificke,  in  skill  of  the  Lawes,  and  in  all  other  Sciences 
and  conuerfations  which  men  cntermedled  withall  In 
lort,  that  if  wee  will  faine  a  peifcd  Logician,  or  anac- 
compIifhedOratour,hc  cannot  fall  into  due  confidcra- 
non,  vnlcffc  hebc  fecne  in  all  the  Sciences,  for  they  all 
appertaine  to  his  iurifdidtion ,  and  in  which  fbeuerof 
them  he  may  exercife  his  rules  without  diftindtion  ;noc 
as  Phificke,  which  hath  his  matter  limitted  whercofit 
muft  intreat:  and  folikewife  naturall  Philofopbie,  and 
morall,  Metaphifick,  Aftrologic,,and  the  reft :  and  there¬ 
fore  fayd,  -The  Oratour  whcrclbcuer  heabideth, ' 

dwellcth 
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dwcllcth  in  his  ownc.  And  in  another  place  he  affirmcth, 
in  a  perfea  Oratour  is  found  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
Philofophers,  and  therefore  the  fame  Cicero  amuched. 
That  there  is  no  art  more  difficult  than  that  of  a  perfe(^ 
Oratour  i  and  with  more  realon  he  might  fo  haue  faid^  if 
he  had  knowne  with  how  great  hardnefle  all  the  Scien¬ 
ces  are  vnited  in  one  particular  fubic(9:. 

Anciently  the  dodors  of  the  law  were  adorned  with 
the  name  of  Oratour ;  for  the  perteaion  of  pleading 
required  the  notice  and  furniture  of  all  the  arts  in  the 
world, for  thclawesdoe  iudgethem  all.  Now  to  know 
the  defence  referued  for  cuery  art  by  itfelfe,  it  wasne- 
cefTarie  to  haue  a  particular  knowledge  of  them  all  j  for 
which  caufe  Cicero  faid.  No  man  ought  to  be  reputed  in 
the  number  ofOratours,  whoisnotwellfecncinallthc 
Arts.  But  feeing  it  was  impoflible  tp  Icarnc  all  Sciences 
(firft,  through  the  fhortnefle  of  life ,  and  then  becaufe 
mans  wit  is  fb  bounded)  they  let  them  pafle  >  and  of 
nccclTitie  held  thcmfclues  contented  to  giue  credit  to 
the  skilfull  in  that  art  whereof  they  made  profeflion,  and 
no  farther. 

After  this  manner  of  defending  caufes,  ftraightwaics 
fucceeded  the  Euangelicalldoarine,  which  might  hanc 
been  perfuaded  by  the  art  of  Oratorie,«better  than  all  the 
Sciences  of  the  world  befidcs,  for  that  the  fame  is  the 
mod  certaine  and  trueft  t  but  Chrift  our  redeemer  char¬ 
ged  S.Paule,  That  he  fbould  not  preach  it  with  wifdomc 
of  words,  to  the  end  the  Gentiles  fhould  not  think  it  was 
a  well  couched  leafing,  as  are  thofe  which  the  Oratours 
vfc  to  perfwade  by  the  force  of  their  art.  But  when  the 
faith  had  beene  rcctiued,  manic  ycarcs  after  it  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  preach  with  places  ol  Rhctoricke,  and  to  vie 
the  lecuice  ofelocjuentfpeech  j  for  that  then  ihcincon- 

K  uenience 
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ucnience  fell  not  in  confidcration ,  which  wai  extant 
when  %.PmI preached.  Yea  wc  fee  that  the  preacher  rca- 
peth  more  fruit ,  who  hath  the  conditions  of  a  perfea 
Orator, and  is  more  haunted  than  he  that  wanteth  them  • 
and  the  reafon  is  veric  plainc.  For  if  the  antient  Oratours 
gaue  the  people  to  vndcrftand  things  falfc  for  true  (vfing 
thofe  their  precepts  and  rules)  more  cafily  (hall  the 
Chriflian  auditorie  bedrawne,  when  by  art  they  areper- 
fwaded  to  that  which  alrcadie  they  vndcrftand  and  bc- 
iecuc.  Befides  that,  the  holie  Scripture  (after  a  fort)  is  all 
things  j  and  toyeeld  the  fame  a  trueinterpretation,it  be- 
faooueth  to  haue  all  the  Sciences  conformable  to  that  fb 
oft  faid  faw ,  He  fent  his  damfcls  to  call  to  the  Caftlc, 
This  fitteth  not  to  be  remembred  to  the  Preachers  of 
our  time,  nor  to  aduife  them,  that  now  they  mav  doc  it : 
for  their  particular  ftudic  (befides  the  fruit  which  they 
pretend  to  bring  with  their  doarine)  is  to  feeke  out  a 
good  text,  to  whofepurpofe  they  may  applie  manie  fine 
fentences  taken  out  of  the  diuine  Scripture,  the  holie 
Dodors,  Poets,  Hiftorians,  Phifitians,  and  Lawyers, 

-  without  forbearing  anie  Science,  and  fpeaking  copiou- 
flie  with  quictnefleandpleafant  wordsjand  with  all  thelc 
things  they  goc  amplifying  and  ftuffing  their  matter  an 
hoore  or  two  if  need  be.  Ofthis,faythc«w,  the  Ora- 
tours  of  his  time  madeprofeflion:  The  force  of  an  Ora- 
tour'(fayth  he)  and  the  felfe  art  ofwell  fpeaking, feemeth, 
that  it  vndertaketh  and  promifeth  to  fpeakc  with  copi* 
oufncfle  and  ornament  of whatfbeuer  matter  thatfliall 
be  propounded.  Then  if  wc  fhall  proouc,  that  the  graces 
and  conditions  which  aperfedOratourought  tohaue, 
docallappertaine  to  the  imagination  and  to  the  memo¬ 
ries  we  ftiall  alfo  know,  that  the  Diuine  who  is  endowed 
with  thcm,vvil  be  an  excellent  Preacher ;  but  being  fet  to 
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thc  doiflrine  of  S.Thomas  and  Scotm^  can  little  skill  there¬ 
of,  for  that  the  fame  is  a  fcicnce  belonging  to  the  vndcr- 
fianding,  in  which  power  ofneceflitie  it  holdeth  little 
force. 

VVhat  the  things  bee  which  appertainc  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  by  what  fignes  they  arc  to  be  knownc,  wee 
hauc  heretofore  made  mention :  now  we  will  returne  to 
a  replication  of  them,  that  they  may  the  better  be  refre- 
fhed  to  the  memorie.  All  that  which  may  be  tearmed 
good  figure,  good  purpofe  and  prouifion,  comes  from 
the  grace  of  the  imagination,  as  arc  merrie  ieafts,rQleni- 
blances,quips,and  comparifons. 

The  firft  thing  which  aperfeifi:  Orator  is  to  goc  about 
(hauing  matter  vnderhand)  is  to  feckc  out  arguments 
and  conuenient  fcntcnces ,  whereby  he  may  dilate  and 
proouc,  and  that  not  with  all  forts  of  words,  but  with 
fuch  as  giue  a  good  confonance  to  the  eare  :and  there¬ 
fore  Cicero  fay  d :  I  take  him  for  an  Orator,who  can  vfc  in 
his  dilcourfes  words  welltuning  with  the  care,  and  len¬ 
iences  conuenient  for  proofe.  And  this  (for  certaine)  ap- 
pertaineth  to  the  imaginations,  fithens  therein  is  a  conlb- 
nance  of  well  pleafing  words,  and  a  good  diredion  in  the 
leniences. 

The  Iccond  grace  which  may  not  be  wanting  in  a  per- 
fedl  Orator,  is,  to  pofTelTe  much  inuention,  or  much  rea¬ 
ding,  for  ifhec  reft  bound  to  dilate  and  confirme  anie 
matter  whatfoeuer  with  manie  fpeeches  and  lentcnces 
applied  to  the  purpofe,it  bchooueth,that  he  haue  a  verie 
fwift  imagination,  and  that  the  lame  fupplic  (as  it  were) 
the  place  of  a  breach,  to  hunt  and  bring  the  game  to  his 
hand,  and  when  he  wants  what  to  fay  ,  to  deuife  fomc- 
what  as  if  it  were  materiall.  For  thiscaufe  we  laid  be¬ 
fore,  that  heat  was  an  inhrument  with  which  the  ima- 

;  K  ij  gtnauon 
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gination  workcth,  for  this  qualitic  lifteth  vp  the  figures, 
and  makeththem  toboile.  Heere  is  difcoucred  all  that 
which  in  them  may  be  ftene,  and  if  there  fell  out  nought 
el(e  to  be  confidcred ,  this  imagination  hath  force  not 
oncly  to  compound  a  figure  polfible  with  another,  but 
doth  ioyne  alfo  (after  the  order  of  nature)  thofc  which 
are  vnpolTible,  and  of  them  growes  to  fliapc  mountaines 
ofgold,  andcalues  that  die.  In  lieu  of  their  owneinuen- 
tion,Oratours  may  fupplicthe  fame  with  much  reading, 
for  as  much  as  their  imagination  faileth  them:but  in  con- 
clufion,  whatfoeuer  bookcs  teach,  is  bounded  and  limit- 
ted  j and  the  proper  inuention  is  a  good  fountaine  which 
alwaics  yceldeth  forth  new  and  frefh  water.  For  retai¬ 
ning  the  things  which  haue  beencrcad,  itisrequifit  to 
poircfie  much  meraoric ;  and  to  recite  them  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  audience  with  readineffe ,  cannot  be  done 
without  the  fame  power.  For  which  caufe  Ckero  faid,  He 
fhall  (in  mine  opinion)  be  an  Oratour  worthie  of  (b  im¬ 
portant  a  name,  who  with  wifdome,  with  copioufncfle, 
and  with  ornament ,  can  readily  deliuer  euerie  matter 
that  is  worth  the  hearing.  Fleretofore  wee  haue  f^id 
|nd  prooued,  that  wilcdorae  appertaineth  to  the 
a^BB^copioufnefic  of  words  and  fentenccs  tothemc- 
morie,  ornament  and  polifliraent  to  the  imagination : 
to  recite  fo  manic  things  without  faltring  or  (topping, 
for  cettaine  iris  atchieued  by  the  goodnelTcoftheme- 
morie.  To  this  purpofe  C/fff«iauouchcd,thatthcgood 
Oratour  ought  to  rehearfc  by  heart,  and  not  bybookc. 
It  faileth  not  befides  the  matter  to  let  you  vnderftarrd, 
^  thatii/.y^«r^»7ofLebriffa  through  old  age  grewtofuch 
adccayofineraorie,  that  he  read  his  Rhetorickc  lecture 
to  his  (chollcrs  out  of  a  paper,  and  for  that  he  was  fo  ex¬ 
cellent  in  his  profelfion,  and  with  good  proofes  confir- 
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mcd  his  points  propounded,  it  pafled  for  currant  5  but 
that  which  might  be  no  way  tollcrated,  was,  that  where 
he  died  fodainlyofan  Apoplcxic,  the  Vniuerfitie  of/4A 
ala  recommended  the  making  of  his  fiincrall  Oration  to 
a  famous  Preacher,  who  inuented  and  difpofed  what  he 

had  to  fay  the  beft  he  could :  but  time  fo  prefled  him, 
as  it  grew  impoCfiblc  for  him  to  con  the  fame  without 
bookc;  Wherefore  gettingvp  into  the  Pulpit  with  his 
paper  in  his  hand,  he  began  tofpeakc  in  this  fort.  That 
which  this  notable  man  vfed  to  doewhileft  he  read  to 
his  Schollers,  I  am  now  alfo  refolued  to  doe  in  his  imita¬ 
tion  5  for  his  death  was  fo  fodaine,  andthecommaundc- 
ment  to  me  of  making  hisfunerall  Sermon  fo  late,  as  1 
had  neither  place  nor  time  to  ftudie  what  I  might  fay, 
nor  to  con  it  by  heart.  Whatfoeuer  1  haue  been  able  to 
gather  with  the  trauell  of  this  night,  I  bringheerc  writ¬ 
ten  in  this  paper, and  befcech  your  Maifterfhips,that  you 
will  heare  the  fame  with  patience,  and  pardon  my  flen- 
dcr  memorie. 

This  fafliion  of  rehcarfing  with  paper  in  the  band, 
fo  highly  difpleafed  the  audience,  as  they  did  nought 
els  than  fmiie  and  murmure :  Therefore  verie  well  fayd 
C/ar0,  that  itbehoouedtorehearfe  by  heart,  and  not  by 
booke.This  Preacher  verily  was  not  endowed  with  anie 
inuenton  of  hisownc,  but  wasdriuen  to  fetch  the  fame 
out  ofhisbookcs  5  andtoperformethis,  great  ftudie  and 
much  memorie  were  requifitc.  But  thofe  who  borrow 
their  conceits  out  oftheir  ownebraine,ftand  not  in  need 
of  ftudie,  time,  or  memorie ;  for  they  find  all  readie  at 
their  fingers  ends.  Such  will  preach  to  one  fclfe  audi¬ 
ence  all  their  life  long ,  without  repeating  anie  point 
touched  in  twentie  yearcs  before  ;  whereas  thofe  chat 

want  inuention,  in  two  Lents  cull  the  flowers  out  ©fall 
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the  bookes  in  a  whole  world,  and  ranfack  to  the  bottomc 
all  the  writings  that  can  be  gotten  j  and  at  the  third  Lent 
niuft  go  and  get  themfelucs  a  new  auditorie,  except  they 
will  hearccaft  in  their  teeth,  This  is  the  fame  which  you 
preached  vnto  vs  in  the  ycarc  before.  ^ 

^  The  third  propcrtic  that  a  good  Orator  ought  to  haue 

IS,  that  he  know  how  to  difpofe  his  matter,  placing  cuc- 
ric  word  and  fentcnce  in  his  fit  roome,  in  fort  that  the 
whole  may  carric  an  anfwcrable  proportion,  and  one  ' 
thing  bring  in  another.  And  to  this  purpofe  Cieero^d.\d : 
Diipofiiion  isanorderand  diftribotion  of  things,  which 
fiicwcth ,  what  ought  in  what  places  to  be  beftowed- 
which  grace  when  it  is  not  natural!,  accuftomably  bree- 
deth  much  cumber  to  the  Preachers,  For  after  they  haue 
found  in  their  books  manie  things  todeliuer,alIofthem 
cannot  skill  to  applie  this  prouifion  readily  to  cucrie 
point.  This  propertie  of  ordering  and  diftributing,isfor 
certaine  a  worke  of  the  imagination,  fince  (in  effc^)  it  is 
nought  els  but  a  figure  and  correipondcncc. 

4-  The  fourth  propertie  wherewith  good  Oratours 

ftiould  be  "endowed,  and  the  rnoft  important  of  all  is 

adiionjwhcrcwiththeygiue  a  being  and  life  to  the  things 

which  they  fpcake,  and  with  the  fame  doe  raouc  the  hea- 
lets,  and  fupple  them  tobelccuc  how  that  is  true  which 
they  goe  about  to perfwade.  For  which  caufe  Cicero  faid 
Adtion  is  that  which  ought  tobegouerned  by  the  mo* 
tion  of  the  bodie,by  the  gcfture.by  the  countenance, and 
by  the  confirmation  and  varietie  of  the  voycc.  Asifhec 
(hotildfay:  Adiion  ought  to  be  dire(5ied  in  making  the 
motions  and  geftures,  which  are  requifitc  for  the  things 
that  arc  Ipoken,  lifting  vp  and  falling,  with  the  voyce, 
-growing  palfionate,  and  fuddainly  turning  to  appeafe! 
inentj  one  while  /peaking  faft,  another  while  Icifurely, 
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leptoQuing,  ind  cherifhing,  moouing  the  bodie,  Ibmc- 
tinies  to  the  one  fide,foinciimes  to  the  other  jplucking  in 
theatmes,  and  ftretching  them  out,  laughing  and  wee¬ 
pings  and  vpon  Ionic  occafions  beating  the  hands  togi- 
ther.  This^grace  is  fo  important  in  Preachers,  that  by  the 
fame  alone  (wanting  both  inuention  and  difpofition) 
of  matters  of  fmall  value  and  ordinaric,  they  make  a 
Sermon,  which  fillcih  the  audience  with  aftonilhmcnt, 
for  that  they  haue  this  adlion,  which  otherwife  is  tear- 
med  fpititjOr  ptonuntiation.  Herein  falleth  a  thing  worth 
the  marking  ,  whereby  is  difeouered ,  how  much  this 
grace  can  preuaile ;  and  it  is,  that  the  Sermons  which 
through  the  much  adion  and  much  fpirit  doc  pleafe 
much7  when  they  be  fet  downc  in  writing,  arc  nothing 
worth,  nor  willanie  welnccrcvouchfafe  their  reading: 
and  this  groweth,  bccaufc  with  the  pen  it  is  impolfiblc 
to  pourtray  thofc  motions  and  thofe  geftures,  which  in 
the  Pulpit  fo  far  wan  mens  likings.  Other  Sermons  flicw 

vcric  well  in  paper  5  but  at  their  preaching  no  raanlifteth 

'to  giuc  earc,bec5ure  that  a<aion  is  not  giuen  them, which 
isrcquifitc  at  eueric  clofe.  And  therefore  ?/<irofaid,  that 
the  ftile  wherewith  wc  fpcake,  is  far  different  from  that 
which  wc  write  well,  wherethrough  wee  fee  manie  men 
who  can  fpcake  very  welljdoyct  enditebut  mcancly,and 
others  contrariwifejCnditeverie  well,  and  difeourfe  but 
hatlhly :  all  which  is  to  be  reduced  to  acSion,  and  aaion 
(for  ccrtainc)  is  a  workc  of  the  imagination,  for  all  that 
which  wc  hauc  vttcred  theteof,makcth  figure, correfpon- 

dence,  and  good  conlonancc. 

'The  fift  grace,  is,to  know how  toaflemble  and  alleagc 
good  examples  and  compai  ifons,  which  better  conten- 
teththe  hearers  humour  than  anie  thing  els :  For  by  a  fit 

example  they  cafily  vnderftand  the  do(fl:rine,  and  with- 
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out  the  fame  it  fooneflippcth  out  of  their  mind:  where-' 
on  o4'r///ij//(?propoundeth  this  qucftion.  Whence  itri- 
feth,  that  men  (in  making  fpeeches)  are  better  pleafed 
With  examples  and  fables  than  with  conceics,  as  if  he 
fliould  fay,  For  what  occafion  doe  fuch  as  come  to  hcare 
Oratoiirs,  make  more  reckoning  of  the  examples  and  fa- 
bles  which  they  alleagc,  to  prooue  the  things  that  they 
ftriuc  to  perfwade,  than  of  the  arguments  and  reafons 

'^'^hich  they  frame  ?  and  to  thole  he  anfwcreth,  That  by 

"  7 examples  &i  fables  men  learnc  bell,  becaufc  it  is  a  proofe 
" "  "  which  appertaineth  to  the  fence,  but  arguments  and  rea- 
10ns  hold  not  the  like  rcalbn,  for  that  they  are  a  works 
whereto  is  requilit  much  vnderfranding.  And  for  this 
caufe  Chrift  ourredeemcr  inhis/ermons  vied  lb  manic 
parables  and  comparilbns,  becaulc  by  them  he  gaueto 
vndcrltand  manic  diuinefccrets.  This  point  of  deuifirip 
fables  and  comparilbns,  it  is  a  thing  certaine,  that  the 
fame  is  performed  by  the  imagination,  for  it  is  figure, and 

denoteth  good  corrcfpotidcnce  and  llmilicude.  . 

The  fixth  propertie  of  a  good  Oratour,  is,  to  haue  a 
rcadie  tongue  of  his  own, and  not  affeaed, choice  words, 
and  manic  gratious  fbrts  of  vtterance:  ofwhich  traces 
we  haue  entreated  oftentimes  heretoforejproouing,that 
the  one  part  of  them  appertaineth  to  the  imagination 
andtheother  toagoodmemorie.  * 

The  feuenth  propertie  of  a  good  Oratour  is  that 
which  Ckero  Ipeakcth  of :  furnilhed  with  voyce,  with 
a(aipn,and  with  comelinclTe,  the  voyce  full  and  ringing, 
plealing  to  the  hearers, not  harllijnot  hoarre,nor  fliarpel 
and  although  it  be  trucjthat  this  fpringeth  from  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  thebreafr  and  the  throat,  and  not  froth  the 
imagination;  yet  fureiris,  that  from  the  lame  tempera¬ 
ture  from  which  a  good  imagination  groweth,  namely, 

’  heat, 
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heat, a  good  voice  alfb  fetcheth  his  ©riginall,and  to  know 
,  thisjimporteth  much  for  our  purpofe :  For  the  Schoole- 
^diuines  in  that  they  are  of  a  cold  and  drie  complexion, 

^  cannot  haue  their  voice  a  good  inftrument ;  and  this  is  a 
.great  defetSt  in  a  pulpit. 

This  fame  Aaliotle  alfo  proueth,  alleagingthc  exam¬ 
ple  of  old  mcn,byrcalono{  their coldnclTe  and  drinciTe. 
To  haue  a  full  and  cleare  voice ,  much  heat  is  requifit  to 
enlarge  the  paffages  and  meafiirablc  rnoifture,  which 
may  fiipple  and  foften  them.  And  alfb  Ariflotle  deraand- 
cth  why  all  who  by  nature  arc  hot  , -arc  alfo  big  voiced  ? 
For  which  caufe  we  fee  tlac  conciarie  in  women  and  Eu- 
nuches,  who  through  the  much  coldncfTe  of  their  com- 
plexionCfaiih  Gden)  haue  their  throat  and  voice  verie  dc- 
licat,in  fort,  that  when  wee  heare  a  good  voice ,  we  can 
ftraightwaies  fay,  it  comes  of  much  heat  and  rnoifture  in 
the  breaft :  which  two  qualities, if  they  pafle  fo  far  as  the 
braine,makc  the  vnderftanding  to  decay  ,&  thcmcmoric 
and  imagination  to  incrcafe ,  which  are  the  two  powers 
whereof  the  good  Preacher  ferueth  himfelfe  to  content 

hisauditorie.  ... 

The  eightpropertie  of  a  good  Oratour((aith  CiceroYxs 
to  haue  tongue  at  will, ready,  and  well  exercifed ;  w  hich 
grace  cannot  bcfalimenof  great  vrrderfttnding, for, that 
it  may  be  readie,  it  behooueth  the  fame  to  partake  much 
heat,  and  much  drouth  jand  this  cannot  light  in  the 
melancholicke,  either  naturalforby  aduftion .  AriUotle 
prouechic,  by  asking  this  queftion  ,  VVdiencecommcth 
it,  that  fuch  as  haue  an  impediment  in  their  fpecch,  arc 
reputed  to  be  of  complexion  melancholicke  ?  To  which 
problemehecanfvvercthvcry  vntowardly ,  faying,  That 
the  melancholicke  haue  a  great  imagination ,  and  that 
the  tongue  cannot  baft  to  vtter  fo  faft  as  the  imagination 

conccin 
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concciucthj  wherethrough  they  ftammer  and  ftumblc : 
which  yet  proccedeth  from  nought  clfc,  fauc  that  the 
melancholicke  haue  euer  their  mouth  fulioffroath  and 
Ipsftle,  through  which  dirpofition  their  tongue  is  moyft 
Sind  flipper}  which  thing  may euidcntly  bee difeerned 

confidering  thcoftcnfpittingoffuch.  This  felfcreafon 
did  ^rtUotk  render,  when  he  deraaunded,  Whence  ic 
groweth,  that  Ibme  arc  fo  flow  tongued  ?  and  he  aofwe« 
retb  That  fuch  haue  their  tongue  vcric  cold  and  moyft, 

W  tch  two  qualities  breed  an  impediment  therein  snd 

tnakc  ii  fnbicd  to  thePalficjand  lb  youftchis  conceit 
of  the  imagination  cannot  follow:  for  this  he  yceldcth 
a  profitable  remedie,  viz,x.o  drinkc  a  little  wine, or  at  firft 
to  hallow  fomewhat  lowd,  before  they  fpeakc  in  the  pre- 

fonce  .of  their  audience,  for  thereby  the  tongue  getteth 
heat,  and  drieth.  ® 

'E,\xi  4rinotk  fayth  further.  That  not  to  fpeakc  plainc, 
may  grow  from  hauingthe  tongue  veriehotand  veric 
dric,  and  voucheth  the  example  ofchollcrickeperfons 
who  growing  in  choller,  cannot  ^eake,  and  when  they 
are  void  ofpalfion  and  choller,  they  are  vcric  eloquent  • 
the  contrarie  betideth  to  the  flcgmaticke,  who  being 
quiet, cannot  talke,and  when  they  arc  angred,vttcr  fpee- 
chcsofgrcat  eloquence.  The  reafon  of  this  is  vcric  ma-, 
nifeft,  for  although  it  is  true,  that  heat  aideth  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  the  tongue  alfo,  yet  the  fame  may  alfo  breed 
them  dammage :  firft,  for  that  they  want  fupplie  of  re¬ 
plies  and  wittie  ientenecs,  as  alfo  bccaufc  the  tongue 

cannot  pronounccpIainely,throughouer-muchdrine(Ie; 

wherethrough  wee  fee,  that  after  a  man  hath  drunke  a 
little  water, he  Ipcaketh  better. 

The  chollerickc  (being  quiet}  deliucr  verie  well}  for 
they  thcnxetainc  that  point  of  heat  which  is  requifit  for 
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the  tongue, and  the  good  imagination  j  but  in  angcrj  the 
heat  groweth  beyond  due,  and  tutneih  the  imagination 
topfieturuic!  The  flegmaticke  vninccnied,  haue  iheic 
braine  veiie  cold  &  moyft,and  theicfbie  arc  let  a  ground 
what  to  fay,  and  their  tongue  is  oucr  flipper  through  too 
much  moyfturc  5  but  when  they  are  let  on  fire  and  in 
choller,  the  heat  forthwith  getteth  vp,  and  fo  lifteth  vp 
the  imagination  5  by  which  meancs  iherccomcs  to  their 
mind  much  what  to  deliuer,and  the  tongue  giueth  no 
hindcrance ,  for  that  it  is  heated :  thefe  haue  no  great 
vaine  in  verfifying,  for  that  they  arc  cold  ofbrainc,  who 
yet  (onceangred)  doe  then  make  vetfes  beft,  and  with 
moft  facilitic,  againll  fuch  as  haue  flirted  thein :  and  to . 
this purpore/««f«<*// raid: 

Konger  makes  verfe,  if  Nature  but  denis. 

Through  the  defedi  of  tongue,men  of  great  vnderftan-i 
dingcannot  be  good  Orators  or  Preachers,  and  fpecially 
for  that  adtion  requireth  a  fpccch  fometimes  high ,  and 
fometimes  low,  and  thofe  who  arc  flow  tongued, cannot 
pronounce  but  with  loud  voyce,  and  in  a  manner  crying 
out, and  this  is  one  of  the  things  which  Iboneft  cloycth 
the  hearers :  whereon  K^rilietle  moucth  this  doubt : 
Whence  it  fpringeth,  that  men  of  flow  tongue  cannot 
fpeake  loft  ?  To  which  probicme  he  anfwercth  verie  well, 
faying,  That  the  tongue  which  is  faftened  to  the'roofeof 
the  mouth,  by  reafon  of  much  moyfture,  is  better  loofe- 
ned  with  a  force,  than  ifyou  put  thereto  but  little  might : 
as  if  one  would  lift  vp  a  Launce,  taking  the  fame  by  the 
point,  he  Ibal  fooncr  raife  it  at  one  pnlh  and  with  a  force, 
than  taking  it'vp  by  little  and  little. 

Me  feemeth,  I  haue  fufficiently  proued,  that  the  good 
naturall  qualities  which  a  perfed  Orator  ought  to  haue, 
ipringfoi  the  moflpart  from  a  goodinwginaiion,  and 
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fotne  from  the  mcmoric.  And  if  it  be  true  that  the  good 
Preaciiers  oi  our  time  content  their  audience,  becaufe 
they  haue  thefe  gifts  5  it  followcth  verie  well,  that  who- 
locucr  is  a  great  Preacher,  can  fmall  skill  of  Schoole- 
diuinitje,  and  a  great  Schollcr,  will  hardly  away  with 
preaching ,  through  the  contrarictic  which  the  vnder- 
Itanding  carneth  to  the  imagination  and  to  the  memo- 
rie.  Well  knew  by  experience,  that  although 

the  Oratour  learned  Naturall  and  Morall  Philofophie, 
hifickc,  Metaphificke,  the  Lawes,  the  Mathematicals, 
Aarologie,and  all  the  Arts  and  Sciences  jnotwithaan- 

ding  he  was  feeneofall  thefe  but  in  the  flowers  &  choice 
Jentences,  without  piercing  to  the  root  ofthereafonand 
occafion  ofanie  ofthem :  But  he  thought,  that  this  not 
knowing  the  Diuinitie,  nor  the  caufc  of  things,  which 
IS  tearrned  Propter  qmd,  grew,  for  that  they  bent  not 
t  cmfclucs  thereunto,  and  therefore  propounded  this 
demand ;  Why  doe  wee  imagine,  thata  Philofopher  is 
diherent  from  an  Oratour?To  which  probleme he  anfwe- 
retb,  that  the  Philofopher  placeth  all  his  ftudie  in  know¬ 
ing  the  reafon  and  caufc  of eucry  effed,  and  the  Oratour 

inknowingthccfFc(3,andnofarther.  And  verily  itpro- 

ccedeth  from  nought  els,  than  for  that  naturall  Philofo- 
phie  appertaineth  to  the  vndcrftanding,  which  power 
the  Orators  doe  wantjand  therefore  in  Philofophie  they 
can  pierce  no  farther  than  into  the  vpper  skin  of  things. 
This  felfe  difference  there  is  betwcenc  the  Schoole-di- 
ui.ne  and  the  Pofuiuc,  that  the  one  knoweth  the  caufc  of 
whatfoeucr  imporreth  his  facultiejand  the  other, the  pro- 
pofitions  which  arc  verefied,  and  no  more.  The  cafe  then 

handing  thus,  it  falleth  out  a  dangerous  matter,  that  the 

I  reacher  enioycth  an  office  and  authoritie  to  inftrua 
Ohrifhan people  inthctruth,  and  that  their  auditoric  is 

bound 
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bound  tobclccucthcm,  and  yet  they  want  that  power, 
through  which  the  truth  is  digged  yp  from  the  root, wee 
may  fay  of  them  (  without  lying)  thofe  words  of  Chr^ 
our  redcemer,Let  them  goc,they  arc  blind, and  do  guide 
the  blind  j  and  it  the  blind  guide  the  blind,  both  fall  into 
the  ditch.  Itisathing  intollerableto  behold,  with  how 
creat  audacitie  fitch  fet  themfelues  to  preach,  who  can¬ 
not  one  iot  of  Schoole  diuinitie ,  nor  haue  any  naturall 

abilitictolearnethefame. 

Of  fuch  S.P4«/greatly  c6plaineth;fayaig  5  But  the  end 

of  the  commandcii'cntischaritie  from  apurcheart  and 
good  confcience,and  faith  vnfained,  from  which(yerily) 
fbme  ftiaving ,  haue  turned  afide  to  vainebabling :  who 
would  be  dodors  in  the  La  w, and  yet  vnderftand  not  the 
things  which  they  lp€ake,nor  which  they  auouch. 

Belides  ,this ,  we  haue  prouedtoforc,  that  thole  who 

haue  much  imagination,  are  cholericke ,  fubtile,ma  1^ 
nant,  and  cauillers,  and  alwaies  enclined  to  cuill ,  which 

they  can  compalTc  with  much  readinefle  and  craft.  Tou¬ 
ching  the  Oratours  of  his  time,  Ariftotlepwpomdcth 
this  demand,  Why  we  vfe  tocall  an  Oratour  craftie,and 
giuc  notthisnamctoamufi{ian,nor  toa  comicallpoet  ? 
And  more  would  this  difficultiehaue  gi  owne,ir^^/7/£j//c 
had  vnderftood.that  inuficke  and  the  ftage  appertainc  to 
the  imagination.  To  which  probleme  he  anfwercth,That 
Mufitiansand  ftage  players  flioot  at  none  other  Butte, 
than  to  delight  the  hearers  jbut  the  Oratour  goes  about 
to  purchafe  fomewhat  for  himfclfe ,  and  therefore  it  c- 
hoouethhim  to  vfe  rules  and  readineflc,toiheendthe 

hearers  may  not  fmell  out  his  fetch  and  bent. 

Such  properties  as  thercbe,hadtholefairc  preachers, 

ofwhom  S.P4«/fpake,  writing  to  the  Gorinthians  iBut  1 

feaie.thatas  the  lerpent  beguiled  fwwithhisfubtiltiej 
•  .  lo 
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lo  theit  fences  arc  led  allray :  for  thcle  faife  Apoftics  arc 

fhe  ^“nsfcmic  tliemlelues  into 

p  ftles  of  Chnftjand  this  is  no  wonder* for Sa 

than  transformed  himielfe  into  an  Angelloflight  and 
thcreforc.t  ts no  great  matterforhis  Jiniftersfotlanf 
forme  therafclucs  as  minifters  of  iufticc,  whofe  end  fliall 

liltieand  m^.II  with  his  fub- 

nkicand  malke,  fo  they  alio  intricate  their  iudpemcnt 
tap^e makoflT ' Apoflilesarchkepot- 

ge  made  ofa  foxe.  Preachers  who  fpeakc  vnder  wiles 

Kfes'o'fTefca  V  r«">ethe 

^portics  ot  lelus  Chnft,  and  yet  are  difcioles  of  fhe 
diuell,  who  can  skill  fo  .wcll  to  reprefent  an^AngcIlof 
light,  that  there  needethnot  afupcrnaturalleiftfodif 
couer  wd)at  he  is :  and  fince  the  mSifter  eSn  plf,;  hL  paS 
fowc]l,itisnotftrangc,that  they  alfo  who  hLe  learned 
non^ffh'’^’ff‘^‘^‘^^®  thcfembJablc,  whofe  end  foall  be 

Sknown^oV^'''  thefepropertiesare 

well  knownc  to  appertame  to  the  imagination,  and  that 

faid  very  well.  That  Orators  are  fubtile  and  rea' 

rtmE'  to  gc.fon.cwba.for 

forc^iSfh5^^^^  'inagination,  wcefaidbe. 

lore,  that  they  arc  of  complexion  very  hote,  and  from 
this  quahtie  fpring  three  principal  vices  in  a  man  j  Pride 

Gluttome  and  Letchcric:  for  which  caufe  thcApoaS 

kd;  kich  ferued  not  our  Lord  Icfus  Chrifi,  buaheir 
And  that  thefe  three  euill  inclinations  fpring  from 

iietVr"^  thecontrarie  vertues  from  cold,  ^r/////fpro- 

thus:  And  therefore  it  holdeth  the  fame  force 
ofliapc  condmons,  for  heat  and  cold  ( more  than  any 

thim 
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thing  els  which  is  in  the  bodie)  doe  fealbn  manners,  and 
therefore  printeth  and  worketh  in  vs  the  qualities  of 
nianners:as  if  he  fhould  fay, from  heat  and  cold  fpring  all 
the  conditions  of  man :  fof  thefe  two  qualities  doe  more 
alter  out  nature  than  anie  other  :  For  which  caufc,  men 
of  great  imagination  are  ordinarily  bad  and  vitious :  for 
they  abandon  thcmfelues  to  be  guided  by  their  natHrail 
inclination,  and  haue  wit  and  abilitie  to  doe  lewdly.  For 
which  caufe  the  fame asketh.  Whence  it  grow- 
eth,  that  a  man  being  fo  muchinftruded,  is  yet  the  moft 
vniuft  of  all  lining  creatures?  To  which  problemchec 
maketh  anfwere,  that  a  man  hath  much  wit,  and  a  great 
imagination,  arid  for  this  he  hndeth  manic  waies  to  doe 
ill, and  (as  by  his  nature  hecoueteth  delights,  and  to  be 
lijpcriour  to  all,  and  of  great  happinclle)  it  is  of  force 
that  he  offend  5  for  thefe  things  cannot  be  atchicued,  but 
by  doing  wrong  to  manie ;  but  AriHotk  wift  not  how  to 
frame  this  probleme,  not  to  yeeld  a  fitting  anfwcre. 

Better  might  hee  haue  enquired,  for  what  caufe  the 
worft  people  are  commonly  of greateft  wit,  andamongft 
thofe,  fuch  as  are beft furnifhed  with  abilitie,  commit 
the  Icwdeft  prancks  :  whereas  of  due,  a  good  wit  and 
fufficiencie  fhould  rather  encline  a  man  to  vertue  and 
godlineffe,  than  to  vices  and  roifdoing.  The  anfwcre 
hereto  is,  for  that  thofe  who  partake  much  heat,  arc 
men  of  great  imagination,  and  the  fame  qualitie  which 
maketh  them  wittie,  traincth  them  to  be  naughtie  and 
vicious;  But  when  thevnderftandingouerruleth,  it  or¬ 
dinarily  inclineth  a  man  to  vertue,  becaufe  this  power  is 
founded  on  cold  and  drie  :  From  which  two  qualities 
bud  manie  vertues,  as  are  Coniinencie, Humilitic,Tera- 
petanee:  and  from  heat  the  contrarie.  And  if  AyiUotle 
had  knowne  this  point  of  Philofbphic,  he  fhould  haue 
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been  able  toanlWet  this  probicme,  which  faith,  Whence 
may  it  proceed, that  that  for  t  of  men  whom  we  cal  craftl^ 
menot  BaccIopu,  or  ftage- players,  are  for  the  moft  part  ill 
conditioned  ?  as  if  he  fhould  fay :  for  what  caufe  are  fuch 
as  gaine  their  lining  on  thc  ftage,Inne-keepers,  and  But¬ 
chers  ,  and  ihofe  whofe  feruice  is  vfed  about  feafts  and 
banquets  to  order  the  cates ,  ordinarily  naught  and  viti- 
ous  ?  To  which  probicme  hee  anfwereth,  faying;  That 
fuch  by  being  occupied  in  thefe  belly  chearc  offices, 
leaue  thcmfelucs  no  Icilure  to  ftudie  ,and  therefore  pafle 
ouer  their  life  in  incontincncie .  And  hereto  ispouertic 
alfb  aiding,  which  accuftomably  bringethwithitmanie 
coils :  but  ( verely )  this  is  not  the  rcafon  >  but  playing  on 
the  ftage  and  ordering  of  feafts  fpringeth  from  the  diffe* 
renceof  the  imaginatipn,  which  inuitethamantothis 
manner  of  life.  And  becaufe  this  difference  of  imagina¬ 
tion  confifteth  in  heat ,  all  of  them  haue  verie  good  fto- 
mackesand  great  appetite  to  eatanddrinke.  Thefe  al¬ 
though  they  gaue  themfelues  to  learning,  fhould  therby 
reapelittle fruit; and  had  they  bcene  neuer  fb  wealthie, 
yet  would  they  (  howfoeucr)  haue  caft  their  aflfe£fion  to 
thefe  feruiccSjWere  they  eucn  bafer  than  they  arc :  for  the 
wit  and  abilitie  draweth  euery  one  to  that  art,  which  an¬ 
fwereth  it  in  proportion. 

For  this  caufe  demaunded ,  what  the  reafbn 

was, why  there  are  men  who  more  willingly  addi(ftthe- 
lelues  to  the  proteflion  of  which  they  haue  made  choice, 
(though  fomwhiles  vnworthie)  than  to  the  more  hono¬ 
rable  ?  As  for  cxaplcjto  be  rather  a  iugicr,  a  ftage- player, 
ora  trumpeter,  thanan  Aftrologer  or  an  Orator  ?  Tb 
which  probicme  he  anfwereth  very  well,  faying;  That  a 
man  (bone  difeerneth  to  what  art  hee  is  difpoied  and  in¬ 
clined  of  his  ownc nature,  becaufe  hee  hath  fomewhat 

within 
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within  that  tcachcth  him,  and  Nature  can  doc  fo  much 
with  her  pricks,  that  albeit  the  art  and  office  be  vnfccmc- 
ly  for  the  calling  of  the  learner, yet  he  clcaucth  vnto  that, 
and  not  to  others  of  great  imagination*  But  fithcnce  wc 
haue  put  by  this  manner  of  wits  from  the  fundlion  of 
preaching,  and  that  wee  are  bound  togiueandbeftow 
vpon  eucrie  difference  ofabilitie,  that  Ibrt  of  learning 
which  isanfwcrablc  thereto  in  particular:  we  muft like- 
wife  deterroin  what  fort  of  wit  he  ought  to  be  endowed 
withall,  vnto  whofe  charge  the  fundion  of  preaching  is 
to  be  committed,  which  is  the  thing  that  moft  impot- 
teth  the  Chriftian  common-wealth :  For  wc  moft  con- 
cciuc,  that  albeit  we  haue  proued  heretofore,  that  it  is  a 
matter  repugnant  in  natute,to  find  a  great  wit  accompa¬ 
nied  with  much  imagination  and  mcraoric.  Notwith- 
ftanding, this  rule  holdeth  not  fo  vniuerfally  in  all  Arts, 
but  that  it  admitteth  his  exceptions ,  and  fometimes 
commetb  fhort. 

In  the  laft  Chapter  of this  workc  faue  one,  wee  will 
ptooue  at  full,  that  if  Nature  be  pofleffed  of  her  due 
force,  and  haue  no  impediment  caft  athwart  to  ftop  her, 
fhe  maketh  fo  perfect  a  difference  of  wit,  as  the  fame  vnt- 
teth  in  one  fcltc  fubiedf  a  great  vndcrftanding,  with  much 
imagination  and  memorie,  as  if  they  were  not  contrarie, 
nor  held  anie  naturall  oppofition. 

This  fhoiild  be  a  fitting  abilitic,  and  conuenient  for 
the  fundlion  of preaching,  if  there  could  be  found  manie 
fubiedls  to  be  endowed  therewith  5  but  (as  we  will  fhew 
in  the  place  alleaged)  they  arc  fo  few,  that  of  100000. 
whom  I  haueracafured,  I  can  meet  but  with  one  of the 
iizc.  Therefore  it  behooueth  to  fccke  out  another  more 
familiar  difference  of  wit,  though  not  fo  fat  ftept  in  per- 
fct^ionas  the  former.  We  muft  then  weet,  that  betweea 

L  the 
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the  Phifitians  and  Philofophers  rifcth  a  great  diucrfitic 
in  opinions,  for  rcfoluing  the  temperature  and  the  qua* 
litie  of  vinegar, of  chollcr  aduft,and  ofaftics  jin  as  much  • 
as  thefc  things  fometimes  worke  theeffeca  of  heat,  and 
foroetimes  of  coldj  and  thereon  they  deuided  thcmielues 
into  diuers  fefts:  but  the  truth  is,  that  all  thefe  things 
which,ruffcraduftiOn,and  are  confuracd  and  burned  by 
the  fire,  hauc  a  variable  temperature.  The  greater  part 
of  the  fijbied  is  cold  and  dric,  but  there  ate  allb  other 
parts  entermingled,  fofubtile  and  delicate,  andoffuch. 
feruencie  and  heat,  that  albeit  they  contain  little  in  quan*. 
titie,yet  they  carie  more  cfficacic  in  working  than  all  the 
reft  of  the  fubic6i. 

So  we  fee  that  vineger  and  mclancholie  through  adu-; 
ftion  open  and  leauen  the  earth  by  meanes  of  the  heat,; 
and  clofe  it  not,  though  the  more  part  of  thefe  humours 
be  cold.  Hence  is  gathered,  that  the  melancholickc  by 
adullion,  accompanie  great  vndcrftanding  with  much 
imagination;  but  they  are  all  weake  of  memorie,  for  the 
much  aduftion  much  alio  dricth  and  hardencth  the  brain. 
Thefe  arc  good  preachers,  or  (at  lead)  the  beft  that  may 
be  found,  lauingthofc  perfed  ones  of  whom  wefpake; 
for  although  memorie  failc  them,  they  enioy  of  them- 
felues  fuchinuention,that  the  verie  imagination  fertieth 
them  in  ftead  of  memorie  and  remembrance ;  and  mini- 
fireth  vnto  them  figures  and  fcntcnces^to  dcliuer,  with¬ 
out  that  they  ftand  in  need  of  ought  befides.  Which 
thefe  cannot  bring  about,  who  hauc  conned  bofome- 
iermons,and  fvvaruing  from  that  byas,  are  ftraight  fet  a 
ground ,  without  hauing  the  furniture  of  anic  fecond 
ineanes,to  bring  themfelues  aflote  againe.  And  that  me¬ 
lancholic  by  adufiion  hath  this  varictie  of  temperature; 
nanaely,  cold  and  dcie  for  the  vndcrftanding,  and  heat 
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for  the  imagination,  o/r//i/tf//«dccIarcth  in  thefe  words : 
Melancholickc  men  arc  variable  and  vncquall  :  for  the 
force  ofcholleraduftis  variable  and  vnequall;  as  if  the 
fame  might  be  greatly  both  hot  and  cold, and  as  if  he  had 
faid,  Melancholike  men  by  adudion  arc  variable  and  vn- 
equallin  their  complexion :  for  that  cholleraduftisvcric 
vncquall,  inasmuch  as  fomctiracs  it  is  exceeding  hot, 
and  iometiffles  cold  beyond  meafitre. 

The  fignes  by  which  menofthis  temperature  maybe 
knownc,  are  verie  manifeft :  they  haue  the  colour  of  their 
countenance  a  darke  greene,  or  fallow,  their  eyes  verie 
fierie;  of  whom  it  was  faid,  he  is  a  man  thajc  hath  blood, 
in  his  eyes,  their  hairc  blackc  and  bald,  their  6cfh  leane, 
rough  and  hairie,  their  veines  big,  they  arc  of  verie  good 
conuerfation,  and  affable,  but  letchcrous, proud,  ftately, 
blafphemerSjWilie,  double,  iniurious,  friends  of  ill  do¬ 
ing  ;  and  defirous  of  reuenge ;  this  is  to  be  vndcrftood  • 
when  melancholle  is  kindled,  but  if  it  be  cooled,  foorth- 
with  there  grow  in  them  thccontrarie  vertues,chaftitie, 
humilitie,feare  andrcucrence  of  God,  charitic,  raercie, 
and  great  acknowledgement  of  their  fins,  with  fighings 
and  teares,  for  which  caufe  they  liuc  in  continuall  warre 
and  ftrife, without  cuer  enioying  cafe  or  reft.Somctimes 
vice  preuaileth  in  them,  fometiraes  vertue:  but  with  all 
thefe  defedts,  they  arc  wittieft,  and  moft  able  for  the  fun- 
tSiion  of  preaching,  and  for  all  matters  of  wifdome  which 
befall  in  the  world;  for  they  haue  an  vndcrftanding  to 
know  the  truth,  and  a  great  imagination  to  be  able  to 
perfuade  the  fame. 

Wherethrough  wee  fee  that  which  God  did  when  hce 
would  fafhion  a  man-  in  his  mothers  wombe,  to  the  end 
that  he  might  be  able  to  difeouer  to  the  world,  thccom- 
ming  of  his  Son,  and  haue  the  way  toprooue  and  per- 
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fuade  that  Chtift  was  the  Mcifias,  and  promifed  in  the 
law.Fqr  making  him  of  great  vndetftanding,and  of  much 
imagination,  it  fell  out  of  ncccflitie  (keeping  the  naturall 
order)  that  hee  (hould  alfo  make  him  cholcricke  and 
aduih  And  that  this  is  true,  may  eafilyhe  vnderftood  by 
him,  who  confidereth  the  great  fire  and  furie  with  which 
!  Paulc.  he  pcrfecuted  the  Church,  the  griefe  concciucd  by  the 

Synagogues, when  they  iaw  him  conuerted,  as  they  who 
had  forgone  a  man  of  high  importance,  and  of  whom 
the  Gontrarie  partie  had  made  againefull  purchafe.  It  is 
alfo  knowne  by  the  tokens  of  the  reafonable  choller, 
with  which  hefpake  and  anfwered  the  Deputie,Confuls, 
and  the  fudges  who  had  arreiled  him  :  defending  his 
owne  pcrfon  and  the  name  of  Chrift  with  fb  great  art 
and  readinefle,as  he  conuinccd  them  all :  y^t  he  had  an 
impcrfedion  mh^is  tongue,  and  was  not  veric  prompt  of 
fpeech,  which  K^riflotk  affirmeth  to  be  a  propertie  of  the 
melancholickeby  adudion.  The  vices  whereto  he  con- 
feifed  himfelfc  to  be  fiibieil  before  his  conuerfion,  fhevv 
him  to  haue  been  of  this  temperature :  he  was  a  blufphe- 
mer,  a  wrong  doetjand  a  perfccutor :  all  which  fpringeth 
from  abundance  of  heat.  But  the  raoft  euident  figne 
which  (hewed  that  he  was  cholericke  aduft,  is  gathered 
from  that  battaile  which  himfelfe  confeileth  hee  had 
within  himfelfc,  betwixt  his  part  fuperiour  and  inferiour, 
faying  5 1  fee  another  law  in  my  members  fttiuing  again^ 
the  law  of  my  mind,  whi^  leadeth  me  into  the  bondage 
of  finne.  And  this  felfe  contention  haue  wee  prooued 
(by  the  mind  o^AriUotk)  to  be  in  the  mclancholicke  by 
aduflion. 

True  it  is  that  fomc  expound  (verie  well)  that  this  bat- 
laile  gtoweth  from  the  diforder  which  originall  finne' 
made  betweene  the  fpirit  and  the  ficfhj  albeit  being  fuch 
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and  fo  great,  I  belccue  alfo  that  it  fprings  from  the  chol- 
Icr  aduftjWhichhe  had  in  his  naturall  conftitution:for  the 
royall  Prophet  Dauid  participated  equally  of  originall 
finne,  and  yet  complained  not  lb  much  as  did  S. Paul ^hut 
faith,  That  he  found  the  inferiour  portion  accorded  with 
his  rcafon,  when  he  would  reioyce  with  God :  My  heart 
(faith  he)  and  my  fleflr  joyed  in  the  liuing  God.  A  nd  (as 
we  wflllbucEln  thclaft  Chapter  faue  one)  Dauid^oSef- 
fed  the  heft  teperature  that  Naturccould  frame :  &  here¬ 
of  we  will  make  proofc  by  the  opinion  of  all  the  Philofo- 
phers,  that  the  fame  ordinarily  enclineth  a  man  to  be  ver- 
tuous  without  anie  great  gaine-ftriuing  of  the  flefh.  The 
wits  then  which  ate  to  be  (brtedout  for  Preachers,  are 
firft  tHefe  who  vnitc  a  great  vndcrftanding  with  much 
imagination  and  memorie,  whofc  fignes  fhall  be  expref 
fedinthelaft  Chapter  faue  one.  Where  fuch  want,  there 
fuccecd  in  their  roome  the  melancholicke  by  aduftion. 
Thofe  vnite  a  great  vndcrftanding  with  much  imaginati¬ 
on,  but  fuffer  defed  of memorie  j  wherethrough  they  arc 
not  ftored  with  copie  of  words,  nor  can  preach  with  full 
ftore  in  prefence  of  the  people. 

In  the  third  ranckc  fucceed  men  of  great  vnderflan- 
ding,  butdefediue  in  their  imagination  and  memorie. 
Thcfe  fliallhauebutabad  grace  in  preachings  yet  will 
preach  found  dodrine .  The  laft  whom  I  would  not 
charge  with  preaching  at  all,  arc  fuch  as  vnitc  much  me¬ 
morie  with  much  imagination,  and  hauc  defed  of  vn- 
derftanding.  Thcfe  draw  the  auditoric  after  them,  and 
hold  them  in  fufpcnce  and  well  plcafcd :  but  when  they 
Icaft  mifdoubt  it,  they  fetch  aturnc  tothcholiehoufe: 
for  by  way  of  their  fweet  difcouifes  and  bleflings  they  be¬ 
guile  the  innocent. 

Liij  CHAP. 
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Thit  the  Theeyicke  of  the  Imes  appertAtneth  to  the  memo* 
tie,  and  pleading  and  indging  (which  are  their  praBife ) 
to  the  'underUanding,  and  the  gouerning  of  a  common- 
reealth  to  the  imagination , 

N  the  Spanifh  tongue,  it  is  not  void 
ofa  niyfterie,  that  this  word  CLetrc- 
red)  being  a  common  tearme  for  all 
men  of  letters  or  learning ,  as  well 
Diuines,as  Lawyers,  Phifitions, Lo¬ 
gicians,  Philolophcrs,  Orators,  Ma¬ 
thematicians,  and  Artrologcrs,  yet 
in  laying  that  fuch  a  one  is  learned,  we  all  vnderftand  it 
by  common  fence  ,  that  he  makeih  profeffion  of  the 
lawes,  as  if  this  were  their  proper  and  peculiar  title,  and 
notoftherefidue. 

The  anfwere  ofthis  doubt,  though  itbeeafie,  yet  to 
yeeld  the  fame  liich  as  is  rcquifit,  it  behooueth  fiift  to  be 
acquainted  what  law  is,  and  wbereunto  they  are  bound, 
Vtho  let  themlelucs  to  fiudie  that  profeflfion,  that  after¬ 
wards  they  may  employ  the  fame  to  vfc,  when  they  arc 
iudges  or  pleaders.  The  law  (who  fo  well  conlidercth 
thereof)  is  nought  elfc,  but  a  realonable  will  of  the  law¬ 
maker,  by  which  he  declaretb,  in  what  Ibrt  he  will  that 
the  calcs  which  happen  dayly  in  the  common- wealth, 
be  decided,  for  preferuing  the  fubieds  in  peace,  and  di- 
reding  them  in  what  fort  they  are  to  liuc,& what  things 

they  arc  to  refraine. 

I  fayd,  arcafonable  will,  bccaufe  it  fufficeth  not,  that 
the  King  or  Emperour  (who  arc  the  efficient  caule  of  the 
lawes)  declaring  his  will  in  what  lore  foeucr,  doth  there- 
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by  make  it  a  law,  foe  if  the  fame  be  not  iuft,and  groun¬ 
ded  vpon  realbn,  it  cannot  be  called  a  law,  neither  is  it: 
euen  as  he  cannot  be  tearmed  a  man  who  wanteth  a  rea- 
Ibnable  foulc .  Therefore  it  is  a  matter  eftablifhed  by 
common  accord,  that  Kings  enaft  their  lawes  with  aflenc 
of  men  verie  wife  and  of  found  iudgement,  to  the  end 
they  may  be  right,  iuft,  and  good,  and  that  the  fubie£l;s 
may  rcceiue  them  with  good  will ,  and  be  the  more 
bound  to  obferue  and  obey  them.  The  raatcriall  caufc 
of  the  law  is,  that  it  confift  of  fuch  cafes  as  accuftoroably 
befall  in  the  common-wealth,accordingto  the  order  of 
nature,  and  not  of  things  impollibie,  or  fuch  as  betide 
verie  fildome.  The  finall  caufc  is,to  order  the  life  of  man, 
and  to  diredl  him  what  he  is  to  doc, and  what  to  forbeare, 
to  the  end  that  being  conformed  to  reafbn ,  the  com¬ 
mon  wealth  may  be  preferued  in  peace.  For  this  caule 
wee  fee,  that  thelawe?  are  written  in  plaine  words,  not 
doubtfull,  nor  obfeure ,  nor  of  double  vnderftanding, 
withou  t  ciphers,  and  without  abbreuiarions,  and  fo  eafie 
and  raanifeft,  that  whofbeucrfhallread  them,  may  tea- 
dily  vnderftand  and  rctaine  them  in  memorie.  And  bc- 
caufeno  man  (hould  pretend  ignorancc,they  are  publick- 
ly  proclaimed,  chat  wholbeuer  afterward  breaketh  them, 
may  bechaflifed. 

In  re{pe(5i  therefore  of  the  care  and  diligence  which 
the  good  law  makers  vfc ,  that  their  lawes  may  be  iuft 
and  plaine,  they  hauegiuen  in  charge  totheiudges  and 
pleaders,  that  in  adions  or  iudgeoicnts  none  of  them 
follow  his  ownc  fence,  but  fuffer  himfclfe  to  be  guided 
by  the  authoritie  of  the  lawes :  as  if  they  fliould  fay.  We 
cor^maund,  that  noiudgcoraduocate  iroploy  his  con¬ 
ceit,  nor  intermeddle  in  deciding  whether  the  law  be 
iuft  or  vniuft,  nor  yeeld  it  anie  other  fence  than  that  that 
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is  contained  in  the  text  of  the  letter.  So  it  followethj  that 
the  Lawyers  are  to  conftruethetcxtofthclaw,  and  to 
take  that  fence  which  is  gathered  out  of the  conftruilion 
thcreofjand'none  other. 

This  do(aiine  thus  prefuppofed,  it  falieth  out  a  mat¬ 
ter  verie  manifcftj  for  what  reafon  the  Lawyers  are  ter¬ 
med  lettered,  and  other  men  of  learning  not  fo,  for  this 
name  is  deriued  from  the  word  letter,  which  is  to  fay,  a 
maa  who  is  not  licenced  to  follow  thecapacitieofhis 
ownevnderftanding,  but  is  enforced  tocafue  the  fence 
ofthe  verie  letter.  And  for  that  the  well  pra(9:ifed  in  this 
profeffion  haue  fo  conftrued  it,  they  dare  not  denie  or  af- 
firmc  any  thing  which  appertaineth  to  the  determination 
ofaniecafewhatfoeuerjvnlefle  they  haue  lying  before 
them  forae  law,  which  in  exprclTe  tcarmes  decideth  the 
ftrae.  And  if  fometimes  they  fpcake  of  their  owne  head, 
interlacing  their  conceit  and  reafon,  without  grounding 
vponfbme law,  they  doe  it  with  feare  and  baft fulneffe: 
for  which  caufc  is  a  much  worne  prouerbe,  We  bluft 
when  we  fpoake  withou  t  law.  Diuines  cannot  call  them- 
fcl ucs  leitered  in  this  figniheation,  for  in  the  holie  Scrip¬ 
ture  the  letter  killeth.and  the  fpirit  giueth  life  ^  it  is  full  of 
myftcrics,replenifted  with  figures  and  cyphers, obfeure, 
and  not  vnderflood  by  all  readers, the  vowels  and  phrafes 
of  fpeech  hold  a  verie  different  iignification  from  that 
which  the  vulgar  and  three-tongued  men  doe  know. 
Therefore  whofoeuet  ftall  let  himfelfe  to  conftrue  the 
letter,  and  take  the  fence  which  rifeth  of that  Grammati¬ 
cal!  conff ru£lion,  ftall  fall  into  manie  errours. 

The  Phifitions  alfo  haue  no  letter  whereto  to  fub- 
mit  themfcluesjfor  if  Hippocrates  ^x\d  Galen^  and  the  other 
graue  authors  of  this  facultk,  fay  and  aifirme  one  thing, 
and  that  experience  and  reafon  approuc  the  contrarie, 

they 
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they  arc  not  bound  to  follow  them ;  for  in  Phificke  j  Cx- 
pericnce  bcarcth  more  (way  tlwn  rcafon  ,  and  rcaloji 
more  than  authoritie ;  but  in  thelawes  it  betidcth  quite 
contrarie,for  their  authoritie  and  that  which  they  deter¬ 
mine, is  of  more  force  and  vigour  than  all  the  reafons  that 
may  be  allcagcd  to  the  contrarie .  Which  being  fo,wee 
haue  the  way  laicd  open  before  vs,  to  aifigne  what  wit  is 
requifit  for  thelawes.  For  it  aLawierhaue  hisvnder- 
ftanding  'and  imagination  tied  to  follow  that  which  the 
law  auouched,  without  aiding  or  diminifhing,  it  falleth 
out-apparant ,  that  this  facultic  appertaincthtotheme- 
morie,  thatthc  thing  wherein  they  muft  labour,  is,  to 
know  the  number  of  thelawes,  and  of  the  rules  which 
arc  in  the  text,  and  to  call  to  remembrance  each  of  them 
in  particular  j  and  to  rehearfe  at  large  his  fenieoce  and 
determination ,  to  the  end ,  that  when  occafion  is  mini- 
ftred,  we  may  know  there  is  a  law  which  giucth  decifion, 
and  in  what  forme  and  manner .  Therefore  to  my  fec- 
ming,it  is  a  better  difference  of  wit  for  alawiertohaue 
much  memorie  and  little  vndcrftanding ,  than  much  vn- 
derftandine  and  little  memorie.  For  if  there  fall  out  no 
occeflonof  employing  hiswitandabilitie,  and  that  hee 
muft  haue  at  his  fingers  ends  fo  great  a  number  of  lawes 
as  are  extant,  and  fo  far  different  from  the  other ,  with  fo 
many  exccptionSjliraitaiionSjand  enlargementsjit  lerues 
better  to  know  by  heart  what  hath  bcenc  determined  in 
the  lawes  for  coery  point  which  (hall  come  in  queftion, 
than  to  difeourfe  with  the  vndcrftanding  in  what  fort  the 
fame  might  haue  becne  determined :  for  thconcofthefe 
is  neccffaricjand  the  other  impcrtinent,fince  none  other 
opinion  than  the  vcric  determination  of  the  law  muft 
bcare  the  ftroke.  • 

So  it  falsoutforccrtaine,  that  tbcThcorickc  of  the 

law 
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law  appertaincthto  the  tncmorie  and  not  to  thevnder- 
(landing,  nor  to  the  imagination :  for  which  real'on ,  and 
for  that  the  lawesare  fo  pofitiue,  and  that  becaufe  the 
Lawyers  haue  their  vndcrftanding  fo  tied  to  the  will  of 
the  law-maker,  and  cannot  cnrerminglctheirownerelb- 
lution,  lane  in  cafe  where  they  reft  vncertaiac  of  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  law ,  when  any  client  feeketh  theft 
iudgement,  they  haue  authotitie  and  licence  to  fay,I  will 
lookc  for  the  cafe  in  my  booke ;  which  if  the  Phifition  , 
fhould  anfwcre  when  he  is  asked  a  remedie  for  fomc  dif- 
ca(e,or  the  Diuinein  cafes  ofconfciencej  wee  would  re- 
puteihcmfor  menbutfimpiy  fecncinthcfacultiewher- 
of  they  make  profellion .  And  the  reafon  hereofis,  that 
thofe  fciences  haue  certainc  vniuerfall  principlcsand de¬ 
finitions,  vnder  which  the  particular  cafes  arc  contained; 
but  in  the  law  facultie  euefy  law  containeth  a  (euerall 
particular  cafe ,  without  hauing  any  aifinitie  with  the 
next,  though  they  both  be  placed  vnder  one  title.  In  re- 
fpc(5f  whereof,  it  is  ncccflarie  to  hauea  notice  of  all  the 
lawes,andtoftudiecach  one  in  particular,  and  diftindly 
to  lay  them  vp  in  memorie .  Buihereagainft,P/4/<»  no-  ' 
teth  a  thing  worthie  of  great  confideration  ;and  that  is, 
how  in  his  time  a  learned  man  was  held  in  fufpition  that 
he  knew  many  lawesby  heart,  feeing  by  experience  that 
fuch  were  not  to  skilful!  fudges  and  pleaders,as  this  their 
vaunt  feemed  to  pretend.  Of  which  cffeift  it  appeareth  he 
could  not  find  out  the  caufe, feeing  in  a  place  fo  conueni- 
ent  he  did  not  report  the  fame ;  onely  he  faw  by  experi¬ 
ence,  that  Lawyers  endowed  with  good  memoric,bcing 
fet  to  defend  a  caufe,  ortogiueafentence,  applied  not 
their  reafons  fb  well  as  was  conuenient. 

The  reafon  of  this  effed  may  cafily  be  rendered  in 
my  dodlri^,  prefuppofing  that  memon^  is  contrarie  to 
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the  vhderfianding,and  that  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
lawe!«,to  amplifie ,  reArainc,  and  compound  them,  with 
their  contraries  and  compodtions,  is  done  by  diftingui* 
fhing,concluding,arguing,  iudging,and  chu/ing :  which 
workes  wee  haue  often  (aid  heretofore  belong  to  di(^ 
courfe ,  and  the  learned  man  polTeffing  much  memoric, 
cannot  by  poUibilitie  cnioy  them. 

Wee  haue  al(b  noted  heretofore ,  that  mcmoric  (iip- 
plicth  none  other  office  in  the  head ,  than  faithfully  to 
preferue  the  figures  and  fantafies  of  things :  but  the  vn- 
derftanding  and  the  imagination,  are  thofe  which  workc 
thercwithali. 

And  if  a  learned  man  haue  thc'whole  art  of  memory, 
and  yet  want  vnderfianding  and  imaginationjhehath  no 
more  fufficiencic  to  iudgeor  plead,  than  the  veriec^^fe 
or  DfgeBy  which  compaffing  within  them  all  thelawcs 
andrules  ofrcalon,  for  all  that  cannot  write  one  letter. 
Moreoucr,  albeit  it  be  true  that  the  law  ought  to  be  fuch 
as  wee  haue  mentioned  in  his  definition  5  yet  it  fallcth 
out  a  miracle  to  find  things  with  all  the  perfeiSions, 
which  the  vnderftanding  attributeth  vnto  them .  That 
tbelawbeiuft  and  rcafonable,  and  that  if  proceed  fully 
to  all  that  which  may  happen, that  ir  be  written  in  plainc 
termeSjVoid  of  doubt  and  oppofitions,and  that  it  receiuc 
not  diuer(econ(lru(5fions ,  we  fee  not  alwaics  accompli- 
fhed  :for  in  conclufion,it  was  cftablifhcd  by  mans  coun¬ 
fell, and  that  is  not  of  force  fiifficient  to  giue  order  for  all 
thatmay  betide :  and  this  is  daily  fecne  by  experience, for 
after  a  law  hath  bcene  ena<3:ed  with  great  aduifement  and 
counfell,  the  fame  ( in  fhort  fpacc )  is  abrogated  againc  j 
for  whenit  is  once  publilhed  and  put  in  pradife,  a  thou- 
fand  inconucnienccs  dilcouer  themfelues  ;  whereof 
,  (when  it  was  pcrfwadcd)no  man  tookc  regard :  and  thcr-  ' 
'  lore 
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fore  Kings  &  Emperours  are  aduilcd  by  the  fame  lawes, 
that  they  (hamcnot  to  amend  and  corred  their  lawes: 
for  jin  a  word,  men  they  are ,  and  marucll  there  is  none  if 
they  commit  an  error ,  fo  much  the  rather ,  for  that  no 
law  can  comprehend  in  words  and  Icntcnces  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe  which  it  decideth;  for  the  craft 
of  bad  people  is  more  wily  to  find  holes  than  th«  of 
good  nwn  to  forefee  how  they  are  to  be  g<^rned  4  and 
therefore  it  was  laid,Neither  the  lawes  northerefoluti* 
ons  of  the  Senate  can  be  fet  downe  in  writing  in  fuch 
Ibrt  j  that  all  the  cafes  which  feuerally  chance ,  may  be 
comprifed  therein  ;  but  it  fufficethto  comprehend  the 
things  which  fall  out  ofteneft:  and  if  other  cafes  fucceed 
afterward,  for  which  no  law  is  enafl:ed,  it  decideth  them 
in  proper  tearmes. 

The  law  facultie  is  not  fo  bare  of  rules  and  priaci* 
pies ,  but  that  if  the  iudge  or  pleader  haue  a  good  dif* 
coutfe,  to  know  how  to  applie  them,  they  may  find  their 
true  determination  and  defence ,  and  whence  to  gather 
the  fame.  In  fort,  that  if  the  cafes  be  more  in  number 
than  the  lawes, it  behoouetb,  that  in  the  iudge  and  in  the 
pleader  there  be  much  difeourfe  to  make  new  lawes, and 
that  not  at  ail  aduentures  :  but  fiich  as  reafon  ( by  his 
confbnauce  )  may  rcceiuethem  without  contradii^ion. 
This  the  Lawyers  of  much  memorie  cannot  doe :  for  if 
the  cafes  which  the  law  thrufieth  into  their  mouth ,  bee 
not  fquared  and  chewed  to  their  hands,  they  are  to  feeke 
what  to  doe.  Wee  arc  woontto  refembiea  Lawyer, 
who  can  rehearfe  many  lawes  by  heart,  to  a  regrater  or 
hofier  that  hath  many  paires  of  hefen  readie  made  in  his 
jfhop ,  who ,  to  deliuer  you  one  that  may  fit  you ,  muft 
make  you  to  aflay  them  all :  and  if  none  agree  with  the 
buiets  mcafure.heemuA  fend  him  away  hofelcfie.  But  a 
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learned  man  of  good  vndctftandingjts  like  a  good  Tailor, 
who  hath  his  (heares  in  his  hand,  and  his  pcecc  of  cloth 
on  the  table,  and  taking  mcafurc,  cutteth  his  hofen  after 
his  ftature  that  demandeth  them. 

The  (heares  of  a  good  pleader  is  his  lhatpe  vnderflan* 
ding,  with  which  he  taketh  meafure  of  the  cafe,  andap* 
parellcth  the  fame  with  that  law  which  may  decide  it  : 
and  if  he  find  not  a  whole  one  that  may  determine  it  in 
exprefle  tearmes,  he  maketh  one  of  manie  pceccs,  and 
therewith  vfeth  the  beft  defence  that  he  may.  The  Law¬ 
yers  who  are  endowed  with  fuch  a  wit  and  abilitie,  are 
not  to  be  tearmed  lettered :  for  they  condrue  not  the  let¬ 
ter,  neither  bind  themfclues  totheformallwordsofthe 
law  j  but  it  feemeth  they  arc  law  makers  or  counfellcrs  . 
at  law,  ofwbom  thelawcs  themfclues  enquire  and  dc- 
maund  how  they  (hall  determine ;  for  if  they  haue  power 
and  authoritie  to  interpret  them, to  re3iie,to  adde,  and  to 
gather  out  of  them  exceptions,  and  fallacies,  and  that 
they  may  correct  and  amend  them  j  it  was  not  vnfitly 
faid,That  they  feeme  to  be  law-makers. 

Gf  this  fort  of  knowledge  it  was  fpoken  :  By  the 
knowledge  of  the  lawes  it  is  not  meant  to  con  their 
words  by  rote  j  but  to  take  notice  of  their  force  and 
power :  as  if  he  (hould  (ay,  Let  no  man  thinke,  that  to 
know  the  lawes,  is  to  beare  in  mind  the  forraall  words 
with  which  they  are  written  j  but  to  vnderftand  how  far 
their  forces  extend,  and  what  the  point  is  which  they 
may  decide:  for  their  rcalbn  is  fubietSi;  to  manie  varie¬ 
ties,  by  mcanes  of  the  circiimftances  as  well  of  time  as 
of  per  ion,of  place, of  manner,  of  matter,  ofeaufe,  and  of 
the  thing  it  fclfe.  All  which  breedeth  an  alteration  in  the 
decifiou  of  the  law,  and  if  the  iudge  or  pleader  bee  not 
endowed  with  diicourfe,  to  gather  out  ofthc  lawj  or  to 
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take  away  or  adioine  that  which  the  law  felfc  doth  not 
expreffe  in  words,  he  (hall  commit  manic  errors  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  letter :  for  it  hath  been  faid,that  the  words  of 
the  law  are  not  to  be  taken  after  the  Icwifh  manner,  that 

is ,  to  conftrue  onely  the  letter ,  ^nd  fo  take  the  fence 
thereof. 

On  the  things  aircadie  alleaged,  wee  conclude,  that 
pleading  is  a  worke  of  difccurfe,  and  that  if  the  lear¬ 
ned  inthelawes  poflefle  much  memorie,  hefliallbcvn- 
toward  to  iudge  or  plead  through  the  repugnancie  of 
thefe  two  powers.  And  this  is  thecaufe  for  which  the 
learned  of  fo  ripe  memorie  (whom  Flato  mentioneth) 
could  not  defend  well  their  clients  caufes,  norappliethe 
lawes.  But  in  this  dodrine  there  prefents  it  fclfea  doubr, 
and  that  (in  mine  opinion)  not  of  thclighteft:  forif  the 
difeourfebe  that  which  putteth  the  cafe  in  the  law,  and 
vyhich  determincth  the  fame  by  diftinguifliing,  limi- 
ting,amplifying,inrerring,  and  anfwering  the  arguments 
of  the  contrarie  partic,  how  is  it,  pollible  that  the  difi 
courfe  may  compaile  all  this,  if  the  memorie  let  not 
downe  all  the  lawes  before  it  ?  for  (as  we  haue  aboue  rc« 
membred)  it  is  commanded,  that  no  man  in  adions  or 
iudgementsfhall  vie  his  owne  fence,  but  leauc  himfclfc 
to  be  guided  by  the  authoritie  of  the  lawes.  Conforma¬ 
ble  hereunto,  it  bchooueth  firft  to  know  all  the  lawes 
and  rules  of  the  law  facultie,  ere  we  can  take  hold  of  that 
which  maketh  to’the  purpofe  of  our  cafe.  For  albeit  we 
haue  faid, that  the  plcadcrfofgood  vndcrftanding)islord 
of  the  lawes  i  yet  it  is  requifit  that  all  his  reafons  and  ar¬ 
guments  be  grounded  on  the  principles  ofthis  facultie, 
without  which  theyareofnonecffedorvalure.  And  to 
be  able  to  doc  this,  it  bchooueth  to  haue  much  memo* 
Fie  that  may  preferue  and  rctainc  fb  great  a  number  of 
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lawes  which  are  written  in  the  bookes.' 

This  argument  prooucth  it  to  be  neceiTaric,  to  the  end 
a  pleader  may  beaccompliihed,  that  there  be  vnited  in 
him  a  great  difeourfe  and  much  memorie.  All  which  I 
confeflCjbut  that  which  I  would  fay ^is, that  fince  weean- 
not  find  great  difeourfe  vnited  with  much  memorie, 
through  the  repugnancie  which  they  carric  cch  to  other, 
it  is  requifit  that  the  pleader  haue  much  difeourfe  and  lit'' 
tie  memorie,  rather  than  much  memorie  and  little  dif 
courferfor  to  the  default  of  memorie  arc  found  manic 
remedies  5  as  bookes, tables, alphabets,  and  other  things 
deuifed  by  men :  but  if  difeourfe  faile,  there  can  nothing 
be  found  to  remedie  the  fame. 

<  Befides  thiSyArisfotk  faith,  that  men  of  great  difeourfe 
though  they  haue  a  feeble  memorie,  yet  they  haue  much 
remembrance’,  by  which  they  retaine  a  certaine  diffufe 
notice  ofthings  they  haue  feene,hcard,and  read :  where- 
vpon  difcourfingjthcy  call  them  to  memorie.  And  albeit 
they  had  not  fo  manic  remedies  to  prefenj  vnto  thcvn« 
detftanding  the  whole  bodie  of  the  ciuile  law  :  yet  the 
lawes  arc  grounded  on  fo  great  rcafon,  as  P/ato  repor- 
tctbjthatj^he  antients  termed  the  law  Wifdoni  ^nd  Rca- 
fbn.  Therefore  theiudge  or  pleader,  of  great  difeourfe, 
though  fudging  or  counfelling  he  haue  not  the  law  be¬ 
fore  him  j  yet  feidome  flaall  he  commit  an  error :  for  he 
hath  with  him  the  inftturaent,  with  which  the  Empe- 
roiirs  made  the  lawes.  Whence  oftentimes  it  fallcih  out, . 
that  a  ludgc  of  good  wit  giucth  a  fentence ,  without 
knowing  thcdccifionofthclawj  and  afterwards  findeth 
the  fame  fp  ruled  in  his  bookes :  and  the  like  we  fee  fome- 
times  betideth  the  pleaders  when  they  giue  their  iudge- 
mentin  a  cafe  without  ftudying.  The  lawes  andrulcs- 
©fircafon,  vyhofeuer*  well  marketh  them,  are  the  founi 
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taine  and  originall,  whence  the  pleaders  gather  their  ar¬ 
guments  and  reafons,  to  prooue  what  they  vndertakc. 
And  this  worke  (for  certaine)  is  performed  by  the  dif- 
courfe :  which  power  if  the  pleader  want,  he  fhall  ncuer 
skill  to  ftiape  an  argument,  though  he  hau  e  the  whole  ci- 
iiill  law  at  his  fingers  ends.  This  we  fee  plainely  to  befall 
in  fuch  asftudie  the  art  of  Oratorie,  when  the  aptnelTc 
thereunto  is  failing;  for  though  they  learne  by  art  the 
TopicksofC/g^ro,  being  the^Tpring  vvhich  flow  the 
arguments  that  may  be  inu^nted  to  prooue  euerie  pro- 
blerocyboth  on  the  affirmatiue  and  the  negatiue  part :  yet 
they  cannot  there- out  ihape  a  realbn.  Againe,  there 
come  others  of  great  wit  and  towardneflei  who  without 
looking  in  bookc,orftudyingtheTopicks,make  ahun- 
dred  arguments  feruing  for  the  purpofe,  as  occafion  re- 
quireth. 

This  felfe  fallethout  in^the  Lawyers  of  good  memo- 
rie,  who  will  recite  you  a  whole  text  verie  perfedly,  and 
yejc  of  fo  great  a  multitude  of  lawes  as  arc  comprifed 
therein,  cannot  collect  fb  much  as  one  argument  to 
prooue  their  inuention.  And  conirariwife,  others  who 
haueftudied  fimply  without  bookes,  and  without  allow¬ 
ance,  worke  miracles  in  pleading  of caufes.  Hence  wee 
know, how  much  it  importeth  the  common-wealth,  that 
there  may  be  fuch  an  eledlion  and  examination.of wits 
for  the  (ciences  $  in  as  much  as  fome  without  art  know 
and  vnderfiand  what  they  are  to  (fFe(51 :  and  others  loa- 
den  with  precepts  and  rules,  for  that  they  want  a  conue- 
nient  towardlinefle  fbrpraiSife,  commit  athoufand  ab- 
furdities,  which  veric  iU  befeeme  them.  So  then,  if  to 
judge  and  plead,  be  effeded  by  diftinguifliing,  inferring, 
arguing,  and  chufing,it  fiandeth  with  rcafon,  that  who- 
foeuer  fetteth  hipfelfc  to  fiudie  ih?Ia»vcsj  «nioy  a  good 
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vndcrftandingifeeingthat;  fuchadiions  appertaineto  this 
power,  and  not  to  the  meraorie  or  to  the  imagination. 
How  we  may  finde  whether  a  child  be  endowed  with 
this  difference  of  wit  or  no,  itwould-doewell  tovndcr- 
ftand :  but  hrfl  it  bchooucth  to  lay  downe  what  are  the 
qualities  of  difeourfe,  and  how  manic  differences  it  com- 
prifeth  in  it  fclf(^  to  the  end  wemaylikewiieknow  with 
diftindlion,  to  which  of  thefe  thclawes  appertainc:  for 
the  firfli  we  muft  weet,  that  albeit  the  vnderftanding  be 
the  moft  noble  power,  and  of  greateft  dignitie  an  man: 
yet  there  is  none  which  is  more  eafily  led  into  errour 
(as  touching  the  trueth)  then  the  vnderftanding.  This 
y^riltotle  attempted  to  prooue  when  he  faid,  1  hat  the 
fenfe  is  euw  true,  but  the  vnderftanding  (for  the  mofl 
part)  difeourfeth  badly :  the  which  is  plainly  feen  by  ex¬ 
perience:  for  if  it  were  notfo  amongft  theDiuines,thc 
Phifitions,  the  Philofopherst,  and  the  Lawyers ,  there 
would  not  fallout  fo  manic  weightie  diftentions,  fo  di- 
uers  opinions,  and  fb  manie  iudgements  and  conceits 
vpon  euery  point,  feeing  the  truth  is  neuer  more  than 
one.  Whence  it  groweth,  that  the  fences  hold  fo  great 
a  certainetie  in  their  obiefts,  and  the  vnderftanding  is  fb 
eafily  beguiled  in  his ;  may  well  be  concciiicd,if  we  con- 
fider  that  the'obieds  ofrhefiue  fences,  andtheTpices  by 
which  they  are  knowne,  haue  their  being  reall,firme,and 
ftable  by  nature,  before  they  are  knowne:  but  that  truth 
which  is  to  be  contemplated  by  the  vnderftanding,  if  it 
fcife  doe  not  frame  and  fafb  ion  the  fame,  it  hath  nofor- 
mall  being  of  his  owne  j  but  is  wbollie  fcattered  and  lofe 
in  his.materials,  asahoufeconuertedinto  ftonesjcaith, 
timber,  and  tiles,  with  which  fo  manie  errors  may  be 
committed  in  building,  as  there  ftiall  men  fee  thcmfelues 
to  build  with  ill  imagination. 
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The  like  bcfallcth  in  the  building  which  the  vndct- 
ftandingtaifeth  when  it  frameth  a  truth :  for  if  the  wit  be 
not  good,  all  the  refidue  will  worke  a  thoufand  follies 
with  the  felfe-fame  principles.  Hence  fprings  it  that  a« 
niongft  men  there  arc  fo  fundrie  opinions  touching  one 
felfe matter:  for  cuery  one  maketh  the  corapofitioa  and 
figure  fuch  as  is  his  vnderftanding. 

From  thde  errours  and  opinions  arc  the  fiuc  fences 
free ;  for  neither  the  eyes  make  the  colour, nor  the  taft  the 
fauours,  nor  the  feeling  the  palpable  qualities}  but  the 
whole  is  made  and  compounded  by  nature  before  anic 
of  them  be  acquainted  with  his  obied  .  Men  becaulc 
they  Carrie  not  regard  to  this  bad  operation  of  the  vn¬ 
derftanding,  take  hardincflTe  to  deliucr  confidently  their 
ownc  opinion,  without  knowing  (in  certainctie)  of  what 
fort  their  wit  is,  and  whither  it  can  fafhion  a  truth  well 
or  ill.  And  if  we  be  not  refolued  herein,  let  vs  aske  fome 
of  thefe  learned  men,  who  after  they  haue  fet  downc  in 
writing,  and  confirmed  their  opinions  with  manie  ar¬ 
guments  and  reafons,  and  haue  another  time  changed 
their  opinions  and  conceit,  when  or  how  they  can  afi 
fure  themfclucs,  that(now  at  laft)  they  haue  hit  the  nailc 
on  the  head  ?  themlelues  will  not  denie,  but  thatthey 
erred  the  firft  time,  feeing  they  vnlay  what  they  laid 
forci 

Secondly,  I  auouch,  that  they  ought  cohaucthelefte 
confidence  in  their  vnderftanding,  becaufe  the  power 
which  once  ill  compoundeth  the  truth,  whilcft  his  pa- 
trone  placed  lb  much  aftiirance  in  his  arguments  and 
reafons,  Ihould  therefore  the-fooncr  take  fufpcfl, that  he 
may  once  againe  Aide  into  error  wbiicft  he  worketh  with 
the  felfe-fame inftrument  of reafbn  j  and  fb  much  the  ra> 
thcr,  for  that  it  hath  beene  feene  by  experiences,  that  the 
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firft  opinion  bath  borne  tnoft  truths  and  afterwards  fac 

bath  relied  vpon  a  worfc,  and  oflcffcprobabilirie.  They 
hold  it  for  a  fufficient  token  ,  that  the  ynderftanding 
compoundeth  well  a  truth,  when  they  fee  it  enamoured 
of  fuch  a  figure  5  and  that  there  are  arguments  and  tea* 
Ions  which  moue  it  to  conclude  in  that  iorts  and  verily 
they  mifle  their  culliion,  for  the  fame  vnderftandingcar- 
rif  th  the  fame  proportion  to  his  falfe  opinions,  that  the 
inferiour  powers  hauc  each  with  the  differences  of  their 
obic£l :  for  if  we  demand  of  the  Phifitions,  what  meat  is 
beft  and  moft  fauourie  of  all  that  men  accuftomably  feed 
.  vpon  ?  I  bcleeue  they  will  ahfwcre,  that  for  men  who  arc 
diftempered  and  ofweakc  ftomackc,  there  is  none  abfo- 
lutcly  good  or  cuill ,  but  fuch  as  the  ftomackc  is  that  (hall 
rccciue  it :  for  there  arc  ftomacks  (faith  Galen)  which  bet¬ 
ter  brooke  Beefe  ihanHennes  or  Cracknels,  and  other- 
fomc  abhorre  Egges  and  Milkc :  and  others  againc  hauc 
a  longing  after  them :  and  in  the  manct  ofvfingmcates, 
fome  like  roft,  and  fome  boild :  and  in  toft,  fome  louc  to 
hauc  the  bloud  run  in  the  di(h,6t  (bmc  to  hauc  it  brownc 
and  burned.  And  (which  is  more  worihie  ofconfidcra- 
tion)  that  meat  which  this  day  is  fauourly  eaten ,  and 
with  good  appetite ,  to  morrow  will  be  lothcd,  and  a 
farre  worfe  longed  for  in  his  roomc.  All  this  is  vndcr- 
ftood  when  the  ftomackc  is  good  and  found :  but  if  it 
fall  into  acertaine  infirmitie,  which  the  Phifitions  call 
Pica,  or  Malacia,  then  arife  longings  after  things  which 
roans  nature  abhorreth  :1b  as  they  eat  earth,  coalcs,  and 
,  lime, with  greater  appetite  than  Hennes  or  Trouts.  Ifwc 
pafle  on  to  the  facukie  generatiue,  we  mall  find  as  manic 
appetites  &  varieties :  for  fome  men  loue  a  fbule  woman 
and  abhorre  a  fairc :  others  call  better  liking  to  a  foolc 
than  her  that  is  wife :  a  fat  wench  is  fulfomc,  and  a  Icane 
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haue  their  liking,  filks  and  braue  attire  oiFcnd  fotne  mens 
fancies,  who  Icefe  thetnfelues  after  one  that  totters  in 

her  rapes.  This  isvnderftood,  when  the  genitall  parts 

are  in  taeir  foundncile  .•  but  if  they  fall  into  their  infirmi- 
tie  ofilomacke, which  is  termed  Malacia,  they  couet  de* 
teft.ible  beahlinefie.  The  fame  bcfallcth  in  thefacultic 
kn  itiue  :  for  of  the  palpable  qualities,  hard  and  fofr 
rough  and  fmooth,  hot  and  cold,moift  and  drie,  there  is 
noncofthcm  which  can  content  euerie  ones  feeline :  for 

there  are  men  who  take  better  reft  on  a  hard  bed  than  a 
foft,  and  otherl'orac  better  on  a  foft  than  a  hard.  All  this 
varktie  of  ftrange  tafts  and  appetites  is  found  in  the  com- 
polirions, framed  by  the  vnderftandingifor  if  we  aflemble 
a  hundred  men  of  learning,  and  propound  a  particular 
quertion,cach  of  them  deliuereth  a  feuerall  iudeeraent 
and  difeourfeth  thereofin  different  manner.  One  felfe  ar¬ 
gument  to  one  feemeth  a  fophifticall  rcafon,  to  another 
probables  and  fomeyou  fhall  meet  with,  to  whofccapa- 
citie  it  concludeth  as  if  it  were  a  demouftration.  And 
this  isnotoncly  true  in  diuerfevnderftandingSjbutwec 
fee  alfo  by  experience,  that  one  felfe  reafon  concludeth- 
to  one  felfe  vnderftandiug,  atonetimethus-wife,  and  at 
another  time  otherwife  :  fbmuch,  that  cueryday  men 
varie  in  opinion  j  fome  by  procefTc  of  time  purging  their 
vndcrftanding,  know  the  default  of  reafon,  whidi  firft 
fwayed  them,  and  others  Iceflog  the  good  temperature 
of  their  braine,  abhorre  the  truth,  and  giue  allowance 
to  a  leafing .  But  if  the  braine  fall  into  the  infirmitic 
which  is  termed  Malacia,  then  wefliall  fee  ftrange  iudoel , 

ments  and  compofitions,  arguments  falfe  and  w?ake  ^to  ' 

prooue  more  forciblie  than  fuch  ascarrie  ftrengthand 
truth  s  to  good  arguments,  an  anfwcre  fhaped,  and  to 
bad  a  condefeending  from  the  prcmilTes,  whcacc  a  right 
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conclufion  may  be  colledcd,  they  gather  a  wrong,  and 
by  ftrange  arguments,  and  fond  rcafons,  they  prooue 
their  bad  imaginations.  This ,  graue  and  learned  men 
duely  aduifing,  labour  to  deliuer  their  opinion,  concea¬ 
ling  the  realbns  whereon  they  ground  :  for  men  per- 
fuade  themfelues,  that  fo  farre  mans  authoritic  auailefh, 
asthereafou  is  offeree  on  which  he  buildeth ,  and  the 
arguments  reding  fo  indifferent,  for  concluding  through 
the  diuerfitie  of  vnderftaodlngs ,  euerie  man  giucth  a 
iudgementof  therealbn  conformably  to  the  wit  which 
he  pofleffeth:  for  which  caufe  it  is  reputed  greater  gra¬ 
nitic  to  fay,  This  is  mine  opinion,  for  certaine  reafons 
which  mooue  me  fo  tothinke^  than  to  difplay  the  argu¬ 
ments  whereon  herelieth.  But  if  they  bee  enforced  to 
tender  a  reafon  of  their  opinion,  they  ouerflip  not  anie 
argument,  how  flight  focuer :  for  that  which  they  leaft 
valued,  with  fomc  concludeth  and  worketh  more  effedf, 
than  the  moft  vrgent.  Wherein  the  great  miferie  ’of our 
vnderftanding  is  difeouered,  which  compoimdeth  and 
diuideth,  argueth  and  reafbneth  ,■  and  at  laft  (when  it 
is  growne  to  a  conclufion)  is  void  of  proofc  or  light, 
which  may  make  it  difeerne  whether  his  opinion  be  true 
or  no. 

This  felfe  vneertainetie  haue  the  Diuines  in  matters 
which  appertaine  not  to  the  faith  s  for  after  they  hauc 
argued  at  full, .they  cannot  then  affute  themfelues  of  anie 
infallible  proofe  or  euident  fucceffe  that  may  difeouer, 
which  reafons  carried  greateft  weight  5  and  Co  euerie  Di- 
uinc  cafteth  how  he  may  beft  ground  hirofelfe,  and  an- 
fwerewith  moftapparence  to  the  aduerfe  parties  argu¬ 
ments,  his  owne  reputation  faued,  and  this  is  ail  where¬ 
abouts  he  muftbeftow  his  endcuour.  But  thecharge  of 
a  Pbificion,  and  a  Generali  in  the  field,  after  he  hath  well 
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dilcourfed  and  refined  the  grounds  of  the  contrarie  par- 
tic,  is  to  marke  the  fuccefle,  which  if  it  be  good,  he  fhall  • 
beheld  for  difcrectjifbad,  all  men  will  know  that  he  re¬ 
lied  vpon  giiilefuli  reafons. 

In  matters  of  faith  propounded  by  the  Church,  there 
can  befall  none  errour;  for  God,  bed  weeting  how  vn. 
certaine  mens  reafons  are,  and  with  how  great  facilitic 
they  runne  headlong  to  be  deceiued ,  confenteth  not, 
that  matters  fo  high  and  of  fo  weightie  importance, 
fhould  red  vpon  our  onely  determination  :  but  when 
two  or  three  are  gathered  togithcr  in  his  name,  with  the, 
folenmitieofthe  Church,  he  forthwith  entreth  into  the 
midftof  them,  as  prefident  of  the  adion,  and  fo  giueth 
allowance  to  that  which  they  fay  well,  and  rcaueth  their 
errours,  andofhimfelfercuealeth  that, to  whofe  notice 
by  humane  forces  wee  cannot  attaine.  The  proofe  then 
which  the  reafons  formed  in  matters  of  faith  muft  re- 
ceiuejis  to  aduife  well  whether  they  proouc  orinferre 
the  fame,  which  the  Catholicke  Church  faith  and  decla- 
reth;  for  if  they  colle<Sl:  ought  to  the  contrarie,  then 
(without  doubt)  they  are  faultier  but  in  ether  quefti- 
ons  where  the  vnderftanding  hath  libertic  of  difeourfe, 
there  hath  not  yet  anic  maner  bin  aduifed  to  know  what 
reafons  conclude,  nor  when  the  vnderftanding  doth 
well  compound  a  truth:  onely  we  rdie  vpon  the  good 
confonance  which  they  make,  and  that  is  an  argument 
which  may  etre :  for  manic  falfe  points  carrie  better  ao- 
parcnceand  likelier  proofe  oftruth,  than  the  true  them* 
felues. 

•  * 
Phifitions,  and  fuch  as  commaund  in  martiall  affaires, 

haue  fijcccffc  and  experience  for  proofe  of  their  reafons. 
For  if  ten  Captains  proouc  by  manic  reafons,  that  it  is 
beil  to  ioy lae  battaile,and  fo  manie(on  the  other  fide)  de- 
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fend  the  contrarie,  that  which  fucccedctb,  will  confirnac 
the  one  opinion, and  conuince  the  other.  And  if  two  Phi- 
fitions  difputc,  whether  the  patient  (hall  die  or  line  j  af¬ 
ter  he  is  cured  or  dccealed,  it  will  appeate  whole  realbn 
was  beft.  But  for  all  this,  the  fuccefle  is  yet  no  fufficient 
prooferfor  whereas  an  eff^c6l:  haiji  manic  caufes,  itmay 
verie  well  betide  happily  for  one  caufc,  and  yet  the  rca- 
fons  (perhaps)  were  grounded  on  a  contrarie.  AriBotle 
moreouer  affirmeth,  That  to  know  what  reafons  con¬ 
clude,  it  is  good  to  cnfuc  the  common  opinion  5  for  if 
manic  wife  men  fay  and  atfirme  one  felfe  thing,  and  all 
conclude  u  ith  the  lame  reafons,  it  is  a  figne  (though  to¬ 
pical!)  that  they  are  concluliue,  and  that  they  compound 
well  the  truth.  But  who  fo  taketh  this  into  due  confidc- 
ration,fliallfinditaproofe  fubieft  alfo  vnto  beguiling  5 
for  in  the  forces  of  the  vnder^nding,  jvaight  is  of  mow 
prehemin^nce^th3niiumb£r :  for  it  fareth  not  in  this,  as 
irTbodily  forces,  that  when  manie  ioyne  together  to  lift 
vp  a  waightjthcy  preuailc  much, and  when  few, but  little: 
but  toattainetothenoticcofa  truth  deeply  hiddcn,^onc 
high  vnderftanding  is  of  more  value  than  a  hundred 
thoufand  which  are  notco^arablc  thcrcun|o  ^  and  the 
rcafon  is,  becaufe  thevndcrftandihgs  helpc  not  each  o- 
ther,  neither  ofmanie  make  one,  as  it  falls  out  in  bodily 
powers.  Therefore  wellfayd  the  wife  man,  Haue  manie 
pe.ice-makcj^jbut  take  on^of  a  thoufand  to  be  thy  coun- 
fell^t  as  if  he  Ihould  fay,  Keepe  for'thy  felfe  manic 
friends,  who  may  defend  thee  when  thou  fhalt  bee  dri- 
iien  to  come  to  hand  ftrokcs,but  toaskecounfeJI,chufc 
oncly  one  amongft  a  thoufand.  Which  fentence  was 
alfo  exprefled  by  Heraclitus,  whofayd,  Qpe  yvjthmeis 
vyorth  a  thoufand.Jn  contentions  r  nd  caufes,  cucrie  lear¬ 
ned  man  bethinketh  how  be  may  heft  ground  himfelfe 
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on  reafooj'bat  after  he  hath  well  reuolued  cucriething 
there  is  no  art  which  can  make  him  know  withaflurancc 
whether  his  vnderftanding  haue  made  that  compofiti- 
on  whichiniufticc  isrcquifit:  for  if  one  pleader  proouc 
with  law  in  handj  That  reafon  ftandeth  on  the  deman- 
dantsfide  5  and  another  by  way  alfoof  thelaw,  prooueth 
the  like  for  the  defendant:  whatremedie  fhallwedcuife, 
to  know  which  of  the  two  pleaders  hath  formed  his  rea- 
fonsbeft?  The  fentence  of  the  lodge  maketh  no  dc- 
monftration  of  true  iuftice,  neither  can  the  fame  be  rear¬ 
med  a  fiicceffe,  for  his  fentence  (alfo)  h  but  an  opinion 
and  he  doth  none  other  than  cieaue  to  one  of  the  two 
pleaders :  and  to  increafe  the  number  oflearned  men  in 
one  (elfc  opinion,  is  no  argument  to  perfiiade,  that  what 
they  refoliie  vpon,istherefore  true :  for  we  haue  alreadie 
affirmed  and  prooued ,  that  manie  weakc  capacities 
(though  they  ioyne  in  one,  to  difeouer  forae  darke  con- 
ceiucci  truth}  fhail  neuer  arriue  to  the  power  and  force  of 
fome one  alone,  if  the  fame  bean  vnderftanding  of  high 
reach.  And  that  the  fentence  oftheliidgemaketh  no de- 
monftration,  is  plainely  feene,  in  that  at  another  higher 
feat  of-iuftiec  they  reuerfe  the  fame  and  giuc  adiuerfc 
iudgemeat :  and  (which  is  worft)  it  may  fo  fall,  that  the 
inferiour  iudge  was  ofan  abler  capacitie  than  the  fuperi- 
our,  and  bis  opinion  more  conformable  vnto  reafon. 
And  that  the  fentence  of  the  fuperiour  iudge, is  not  a  fiif- 
ficient  proofe  of-iuftice  neither,  it  is  a  matter  verie  mani- 
f^j  for  tn  the  fame  a^iions,  and  from  the  fame  iiidgcs, 
withoutaddingo'rreauingiaBic  one  iGti,wcfee  dayly  con» 
trarie  fenrcnces  to  iffue.  -  And  he  that  once  is  dcceiued  by 
placing  confidence  in  his  owne  reafbns,  falleth  duly  in¬ 
to  furpe<ft:;„that  he  maybe  dcceiucd  of  new.  Where- 
fbroughweiWildjihcleflc  j;eU«  Afpoo  ihis  opinioni  E<w 
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hethatis  once  flaughc  (  faith  the  wife  man )  cha,fchim  . 
irom  thcerPlead^s  feeing  the  gteat  varietie  of  vndcr- 
ftandings  which  poilefle  the  judges  ,  and  that  each  of 
them  is  affediionate  to  the  reafon  which  beft  fquaret!) 
withhis  wit,, and  that  Cometime  diey  take  fatisfadiion  at 
one  argumenc,;&  foiBetimfiS;a{reot  to  thceontrary^  they 
thereupon  boldiy  thruft  themfelucs  foorth  to  defend 
euery  caufe  in  controuerfie,  both  on  the  part  affirmatiue 
and  the  negatiuejand  this  fo  much  the  rather,  becaufc 
they  fee  by  CKpcriencC',  that  in  the  one  manner  and  the 
other,  theyihaue  a  (entencsinithsir  fauour,,  and  fo  that 
comes  very  rightly  to  be  verefied,  which  wifdom.e  faid, 
The  thoughts  of  mortal!  men  are  timorous ,  and  their 
forefights  vneertaine.  The  remediethen  which  wee  haue 
againft  ihir,  feeing  the  reafonsipfithc  Lawyer  faile.in 
proofe  and  experience,  lhall  be,'to  make  ichoice  of  men 
of  great  vndcrftanding ,  who  may  be  fudges  and  Plea¬ 
ders  5  Forthcrcajo^jindargumehts  of  fuch  (hhhudur 
fioflej  are  no  Ic/Tg  certalnc  and  firme,:th?n  ejcpei^ienceJt 
fclfc.  And'by  makingthis, choicest leeineth, that. thex^o!- 
monwealthrefteth  afTured,  that  her  officers jTiall  admi- 
nifteriuftice  .  But  if  they  giucthemall  fcope  {0  enter 
without  making  trial!  of  theiewit,  as  the  vfeis  ai  this  day, 
the  inconucniencess  (  which  we  hfljue  noted  ?)  will  euejt- 
tnorcbefali.  . 

By  what  fignesit  mayheknowne,,  that- be  whofhall 
fiudie  the  lawes ,  hath  the  difference  of  wit  requifit  to 
this  facnltie,  hcretDfore(afcera  f0rt)wc;h0ue  exprefled : 
but  yetj'to  renew  it  toithemcmorie,  asd  to-prooiiethe 
famemoreat  large,, wee  miiftiknow, that  ihc.child  who 
being  fee  toT’cad,foonC  jeameth  to  know,  his  lettcrs,and 
iCan  proaouQ-Geeuety me  with  facilitie ,  according, as 
-thcybeplacedinthGAiB  GjgMiethtokehitliitbe  fhalbe 
vjA  endowed 
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endowed  with  much  mcmoric,  for  fudi  a  worke  as  this 
(for  certaine)  is  not  performed  by  the  vnderftanding, 
nor  by  the  imagination,  but  it  appertalneth  vnto  the  of¬ 
fice  or  the  incmoiie,  to  preferue  the  figuies  of  things, 
and  to  report  the  natures  of  each,  when  occafion  fo  re- 
quircth:  and  where  muchmemorie  dwelieth,  wchauc 
prooued  before,  that  default  of  vnderftanding  alfo  raig- 
ncth. 

To  write  alfo  with  fpced,and  afairehand,  we  layd, 
that  it  bewraied  an  imagination,  wherethrough  the  child 
who  in  few  dayes  will  frame  his  hand,  and  write  his  lines 
right ,  and  his  letters  euen ,  and  with  good  forme  and 
figure,  yeeldeth  figne  of  meane  vnderftanding :  for  this 
worke  is  performed  by  the  imaginarion,  and  thefe  two 
powers  encounter  in  that  contrarictie  which  wee  hauc 
alceadie  fpoken  of  and  noted. 

And  if  being  fet  to  Grammer,  he  learnc  the  fame  with 
little  labour,  and  infhorttime  makegood  Latines,  and 
write  fine  Epiftles,  with  the  well  ruled  clofts  of  Cicero, 
he  (hall  neuer  be  good  ludge  nor  pleader,  for  it  is  a  figne 
that  he  hath  much  memoric,and  (faueby  great  miracle) 
he  will  be  of  {lender  difeourfe.  But  if  fuch  a  one  wax  ob* 
ftinat  in  plodding  at  the  Lawes,  and  fpend  much  time  in 
the  Schoolcs,  he  will  prooue  a  famous  Reader,  and  fhall 
haue  a  ftint  ofmanie  hearersj  for  the  Latine  tongue  is  ve- 
tie  gratious  in  Chaires ,  and  to  read  with  great  fliew, 
there  are  requifit  manie  allegations,  andtofardcllvpin 
euerie  law,  whatfoeuer  hath  bcene  written  touching  the 
fame ;  and  to  this  purpofc,memorie  is  of  more  neceflitie 
than  difeourfe.  And  albeit  it  is  true,ihatin  the  Chaire  he 
be  to  diftinguifh,  inferre,  argue,  iudge,  and  chufe,  to  ga¬ 
ther  the  true  fence  of  the  law  j  yet  in  the  end  he  putteih 
the  cafe  as  beft  liketh  himfelfe,  he  tnooucs  doubts,  ma- 
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keth  obkaions,  and  giucth  fentence  after  his  ownc  will, 
without  that  anic  gaincfay  him  :foc  which  a  meane  dif- 
courfe  is  fufficicnt.  But  when  one  pleader  fpcaketh  for 
the  plaintifc,  and  another  for  the  defendant,  and  a  third 
Lawyer  fupplieth  the  fudges  place;  this  is  a  true  contro- 
uctfie,  and  men  cannot  (pcake  fo  at  randon,  as  when  they 
skirmifh  without  an  aduerfaric.  And  if  the  child  profit 
flendcrly  in  Grammer,  we  may  thereby  gather,  that  he 
hathagooddifeourfe;  I  fay  we  may  fo  coniedure,  bc- 
caufc  it  foUoweth  notofneceffitiejthatwhofocucr  can- 
not  learne  Latine,  hath  therefore  ftraightwaies  a  good 
difcourfcj  feeing  we  hauc  prooued  toforc,  that  children 
of  great  imagination  neucr  greatly  profit  in  the  Latine 
tongue;  but  that  which  may  beft  difeoner  this,  is  Lo* 
gickc  :  for  this  fcience  carrieth  the  fame  proportion 
with  the  vnderftanding ,  as  the  touchftone  with  gold. 
Wherethrough  it  falleth  out  certaine,thatifhe  whota- 
keth  leflbn  in  the  Arts, begin  not  within  a  moneth  or  two 
todifeourfe  and  to  caff  doubts;  and  ifthere  come  not  in 
his  head  arguments  and  anrweres  in  the  matter  which  is 
treated  of,  he  is  void  of  difeourfe:  but  ifbeproouc  to- 
vvardly  in  his  fcience,  it  is  an  infallible  argument,  that  he 
is  endued  with  a  good  vndcrftandig  for  the  lawes ,  and 
fo  he  may  forthwith  addidhimreUetoftudiethem  with¬ 
out  longer  tarrying.  Albeit  I  would  hold  itbetrcxdonc, 
firfl  to  run  through  the  Arts,  becaufe  Logickc.in  refpeft 
of  the  vnderftanding,  is^  nought  els  than  thofe  (hackles 
which  we  clap  on  the  legs  of  an  vniraincdMule,  which 
going  with  them  many  dayes,takcth  a  ftcddic  and  feemly 
pacef  vSuch  a  march  doth  the  vnderftanding  make  to 
hisdifputations,whcnii  firftbindeth  the  fame  with  the 
rules  and  precepts  of  Logickc :  but  if  this  child,  whom 
we  goe  ihus-wife  examining,  rcape  no  profit  in  tlie  La¬ 
tine 
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were  reqtiifitj  it  beh'ooucth  to  trie  whether  he  poffeffe  a 
goodiinagination ,  ere  we  take  him  from  the  la  wes;  for 
herein  is  lapped  vp  a  very  great  fecret,  and  it  is  good  that 
thecommonwealth  be  done  to  ware  therof;  &  It  is  that 
there  arc  (bme  Lawyers,  whogettiog  vp  into  the  chaire> 
workc  miracles  in  interpreting  the  texts,  and  others  in 
pleading  :  but  if  you  put  the  ftaffe  of  jufticc  into  their 
bands,  they  haue no  more  abilitie  togouerne,  than  as  if 
the  lavves  had  neucr  bccne  enadied  to  any  fuch  end ;  and 
contrarivvife,  fome  other  there  arc,  who  with  three  raif 
vndcrftood  lawes,  which  they  baue  learned  at  all  aduen- 
tures ;  being  placed  in  any  gouerntnent,  there  cannot 
more  be  dcfired  at  any  mans  hands  than  they  will  per- 
forrae.  At  which  efFedf,fomc  curious  wits  take  wonder 
becaufe  they  fincke  not  into  the  depth  of  the  caufe  from 
whence  it  may  grow ;  and  the  reafon  is ,  that  gouern- 
ment  appertaineth  to  the  imagination,  and  not  to  the 
vnderftanding  nor  the  memorie.  And  that  this  is fo, the 
matter  may  veric  tnanifeftly  be  prooued ,  confidcring 
that  the  commonwealth  is  to  be  compounded  with  or¬ 
der  and  concert, with  cuery  thingin  his  due  place, which 
^  put  togither,  maketh  good  figure  and  correfpondence. 
And  this  (  fundric  rimes  heretofore  /wee  haue  prooued 
to  be  a  worke  of  the  imagination  ;  and  it  fhail  prooue 
nought  elfeto  place  a  great  Lawyer  to  be  agouernour 
than  to  make  a  deafe  man  a  Judge  in  mufickc;  but  this  is 
ordinarily  to  be  vnderftood,andnotas  an  vniucrfal  rulc: 
for  we  hauealreadic  prooued ,  iris  poflible  that  Nature 
can  vnifc  great  vnderftanding  with  much  imagination  • 
fofliall  there  follow  no  repugnancieto  beag'oodplca- 
siler  and  a  famous  gouernour :  and  wee  heretofore  difco- 
iiefed,  that  Nature  being  endowed  with  all  the  forces 
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which  flic  may  poflefle ,  and  with  matter  well  feafbned, 
will  make  a  man  of  great  mcmorie ,  and  of  great  vndcr- 
ftanding,  and  of  much  imagination  j  whoftudyingthe 
lawes,  will  prooue  a  famous  reader ,  a  great  pleader,  and 
no  lcflegouernoiir:but  Nature  makes  fb  few  fuch, as  this 
cannot  pafle  for  a  generail  rule. 

.  CHAP.  XII. 


How  it  tmy  be prcoued^that  of  Theoricall  Phifcke^part 
taineth  to  the  memorie^  and  fart  to  the  vnderjlanding,  and 
the  fratiicke  to  the  magination. 


Hat  time  the  (Arabian  Phificke  flburi- 
.  (bed, there  was  a  Phifition  very  famous, 
as  well  in  reading,  as  in  writing,  argu¬ 
ing, diftinguifhing,  anfwering,  and  con¬ 
cluding  ;  who, men  would  thinke(in  re- 
fpeclot  his  profound  knowledge)  were 
able  to  reuiue  the  dead ,  and  to  healc  any  difeafc  whatfo- 
euer,andyet  the  contrarie  came  to  pafle :  for  hee  neuer 
tooke  anie  patient  in  cure  ,  who  niifcarried  not  vn- 
der  his  hand.  Whereat  greatly  fbaming,  and  quite 
out  of  countenance ,  hee  went  and  made  himfelfe  a 
Frier,  complaining  on  his  euill  fortune ,  being  notable 
to  conceiue  the  caufe  how  hee  came  fo  to  miflTe .  And 
bccaufe  the  freflieft  examples  affoord  fureft  proofe, 
and  doe  moft  fway  the  vnderftanding ,  it  was  held  by 
many  graue  Phifitions  ,  that  lohn  Argentter  ^  a  Phifiti-  - 
on  of  our  time,  farre  furpafled  Gakn^  in  reducing  the  " 
art  of  Phificke  to  a  better  method  :  and  yet  for  all 
this, it  is  reported  of  him ,  that  hee  was  fo  infortunate  in 
pradife,  as  no  patient  of  his  countric  durfl  take  Phificke 
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at  his  hands, fearing  (bmcdifmali  fucccflc.  Hereatitfec- 
mcth  the  vulgar  hauc  good  reafon  to  marucll,  feeing  by 
experience  (not  onely  in  thofc  rehearfed  by  vs,  but  alfb 
in  manie  others  with  whom  men  haue  dayly  to  deale) 
that  i  f  the  P hifition  be  a  great  clcarkc,  for  the  fame  rea* 
fon  he  is  vnfit  to  minifter. 

Of  this  effed  AriUotk  procured  to  render  areifon, 
but  could  not  find  it  out.  He  thought, that  the  caufe  why 
the  reafonablc  Phifitions  of  his  time  failed  in  curing, 
grew,  for  that  fuch  men  had  onely  a  gcnerall  notice,  and 
knew  not  euerie  particular  complexion  •,  contrarie  to  the 
Emperickes,  whole  principall  ftudie  bent  it  fclfe  to  know 
the  properties  ofeucric  Icuerall  perfon,  and  let  palTe  the 
gencrall ;  but  he  was  void  of  reafon,  for  both  the  one  and 
the  other  exercifed  thcmfelucs  about  particular  cures, 
and  endeuoured  (lb  much  as  in  them  lay)  to  knowcach 
ones  nature  fingly  by  it  fclfe..  The  difficultie  then  com 
fifieth  in  nothing  els,  than  to  know  for  what  caufe  lb 
well  learned  Phifitions,though  they  exercile  therolelues 
all  their  lifelong  in  curing  j yet  neuer  grow  skilfull  in 
praciile,and  yet  other  fimplc  foules  with  three  or  fourc 
rule8,learne.veric  foone :  and  the  fchollcrs  can  more  skill 
of  minifiring  than  they. 

The  true  anfwere  of  this  doubt  holdeth  no  little  dif- 
hcultie,  feeing  that  AriBotle  not  find  it  out,  nor 
renderfat  leaftin  fome  fort)anic  part  thereof.  But  groun¬ 
ding  on  the  principles  of  our  dodrine,  we  will  dcliuer 
the  lame :  for  we  muft  know,  that  theperfedion  of  a  Phi* 
fition  confift.eth  in  two  things,  no  leffc  neceflarie  toac- 
taine  the  endofbis  art,  than  two  legs  arc  to  goe  with¬ 
out  halting.  The  firft  is,towcct,  by vvayofmethod,thc 
precepts  and  rules  ofeuring  men  in  gcnerall,  without 
defeending  to  particulars.  The  fecond,  to  be  long  time 
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csereifcd  in  pra^fe,  and  to  haue  vifitcd  manic  patients  j 
for  men  are  not  fo  different  each  from  other,  but  that  in 
diuers  things  they  agree  ^neither  fo  conioyned,  bur  that 
there  reft  in  them  particularities  of  fuch  condition,  as 
they  can  neucr  bee  deliuered  by  fpecch  ,  nor  written, 
nor  taught,  nor  fb  colle<fted,3s  that  they  may  be  reduced 
into  art:  but  to  know  thera,is  oncly  granted  to  him,  who 
hath  often  fccne  andhad  them  in  handling.  Which  may 
cafily  be  conceiued,  confidering  that  mans  face,  being 
compofed  of  fo  fraall  a  number  of  parts,  as  arc  two  eyes, 
a  nofc,twocheckcs,amouih,and  a  forehead  .Nature  fha- 
peth  yet  therein  fo  manic  compoGtions  and  comb...ati- 
ons,asifyou  aflemble  togithcr  an  hundred  thoufand  me, 
each  one  hath  a  countenance  fo  different  from  other,  and 
proper  to  hitpfelfe,  that  it  falleth  out'  a  miracle  to  Gnd 
two  who  do  aftogithcr  rcfcmble.The  like  betideth  in  the 
fourc  elements,  and  in  thefoure  Grft  qualities,  hot,  cold, 
moyft,  and  drie,  by  the  harmonic  of  which,  the  life  and 
health  ofraan  is  compounded  :  and  offoflendet  anum* 
her  of  parts,  Nature  raaketh  fomanie  proportions,  that 
if  a  hundred  thoufand  men  be  begotten,  each  of  them 
comes  to  the  world  with  a  health  fo  peculiar  and  proper 
rohimfclfcjthat  ifGod  fhould  on  the  hidden  miracuiou- 
fly  change  their  proponion  of  thefe  Gift  qualities,  they 
would  all  become  Gck,  except  fomc  two  or  three,  that  by 
great  difpoGtion  had  the  like  confonance  Sc  proportion. 
Whence  twoconcIuGons  are  neceffarily  inferred.  The 
firftisjthat  eueric  man  who  falleth  Gckc,  ought  to  be  cu¬ 
red  conformable  to  his  particular  proportionj  in  fort, that 
if  the  PhiGtion  reftorc  him  not  to  his  Gift  confonance  of 
humours,  he  cannot  rccouer.  The  fecond,  that  to  per- 
formethis  as  it  ought,  is  requiGt,  the  PhiGtion  hauc  Grft 
feen  Sc  dealt  vyith  th&patienc 
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by  feeling  his  pulfe,  pcrufing  his  ftatc,  and  what  manner 
countenance  and  complexion  hcc  is  of ,  tothe  end  that 
when  he  fhall  fall  ficke,  he  mayiudge  how  farre  hee  is 
from  his  healthjand  in  miniftring  vnto  himjinay  know  to 
what  point  he  is  to  reftore  him.  For  the  fii  ft,  (namely  to 
weetand  vnderftand  theTheoricke  and  compofition  of 
the  art )  faith  Qalot^  it  is  ncceflaric  to  be  endowed  with 
great  difeourfe  and  much  roemori/p  •  for  the  one  part  of 
Phifickc  confifteth  in  rcafon,  and  the  other  in  experience 
andhiftorie.Tothe  firftis  vnderftandingr€qiiifuc,and  to 
the  other  mcraoric, and  it  refting  a  matter  oflo  great  dif- 
ficultie,  to  vnitc  thefe  two  powers  in  a  large  degree;  it 
followeth  of  force ,  that  the  Phifition  become  vnapt  for 
theTheoricke.  Wherethrough  we  behold  many  Phifi- 
tions, learned  in  the  Gt  eeke  and  Latine  t^gue,and  great 
Anotomifts  and  Sitnplicifts(aU  workes  ofthe  roemorie) 
who  brought  to  arguing  or  difputation,  or  to  find  out 
thccaufe  ot  anie  effedi:  that  appertaineth  tothevnder- 
flandingjcan  fmall  f  kill  thereof. 

The  contrarie  befallcth  in  others ,  who  (hew  great 
wit  and  fiifficiencie  in  the  Logickc  and  Philofophie  of 
this  art,  but  being  let  to  the  Latine  and  Greek e- tongue, 
touching  fimplesand  anotomics,  can  doe  little,  becaufc 

memorie  in  them  is  wanting :  for  this  caiife  Ga/e» (aid  ve¬ 
ry  well ,  That  it  is  no  iparnelljf  among  fo  great  a  multi- 
tud'eof  men.whopradtde  the  exetgife  and  ftudie  of  the 
art  of  J^ificke  and  Philofophie, fb  few  are  found  to  pro- 
fit  therein,  andyeejdjn^thereafon,he  faith.  It  requires  a 
great  toile  to  find  ou^  a  wit  requifite  for  this  Science  ;^or 
a  maiftcr  who  can  te^luhe  l^e  with  perfediipn,  or  can 
ftudie  it  with  diligence  and  attentit^.  But  with  all  thefe 
reaions  goeth  groping ,  for  hcc  could  not  hit  the 
caufe  whence  it  that  few  perfojjs  profit 
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in  Phiflck.  Yet  in  faying  it  was  a  great  labour  to  find  out 
a  wit  tcquifit  for  this  fcicnce ^  he  fpake  truth  j  albeit  he  did 
not  fo  far^forth  fpecifle  the  fame,  as  we  will :  namely,  foe 
that  it  is  fo  difficult  a  matter  to  vnite  a  great  vnderftan* 
ding  with  much  :rocmorie  ,  no  man  attaineth  to  the 
depth  of  Theoricall  Phifick.  And  for  that  there  is  found 
arcpugnancie  betweene  the  vndcrftanding  andtheima* 
gination  (whereunto  we  will  now  prooue,  that  pradife 
and  the  skill  to  cure  with  certaintie,  appertaincth)  it  is  a 
miracle  .to  find  out  a  Phifition,  who  is  both  a  great  The- 
orift ,  and  withall  a  great  praftitioner,  or  contrariwift  a 
great  pradiitioncr, and  verie  well  fecnc  in  Theorick.  And 
that  the  imagination,  and  not  the  vndcrftanding,  is  the 
power  wherofthc  Phyfition  is  toferue  himfelfe  in  know¬ 
ing  and  curing  the  difeafes  of  particular  perfons,  may  ea- 
fily  be  prooued. 

Firftof  all  prefuppofingthe  dotarine  oiAriBotle^who 
affirraeth,  That  the  vndcrftanding  cannot  know  particu- 
lars,neithcr  diftinguifhtheone  from  theother,  nordif- 
cerne  the  time  and  place,  and  other  particularities  which 
make  men  different  ech  from  other :  and  that  cuerie  one 
is  to  be  cured  after  adiuersraanerjand  the  reafon  is(as  the 
vulgar  Philofophers  auoucb)  for  that  the  vndcrftanding 
is  a/piritual!  power,  and  cannot  be  altered  by  the  parti¬ 
culars,  which  arc  rcplenifhcd  with  matter.  And  for  this 
caufe  Ar  'iHotle  laid.  That  the  fence  is  of particulars,  and 
the  vndcrftanding  of  vniuerfals. " 

,  If  then  medicines  arc  to  workc  in  particulars ,  and 
not  in  vniuerfals  (which  arc  vnbegotten,  and  vneorrup- 
tiblc)  the  vndcrftanding  fallcth  out  to  be  a  power  im¬ 
pertinent  for  curing,  l^ow  the  difficultie  eonfifteth  in 
difeerning  why  men  of  great  vndcrftanding  cannot  pof- 
fcfle  good  oumardfcnces'for  the’ particulars,  they  bc- 
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ing  powers  lb  repugnant :  and  the  reafbn  is  verie  plainej 
and  this  is  it,  That  the  outward  fenfes  cannot  well  pet- 
forme  their  operations,  vnlcfle  they  ^  affiftcd  with  a 
good  imagination ;  and  this  we  are  to  prooue  by  the  o- 
pinion  of  AriHotk,  who  going  about  to  exprefle  what 
the  imagination  was,  fayth,  u  is  a  motion  caufed  by  the 
outward  fence,  in  fort,  as  the  colour  which  multiplieth 
by  the  thing  coloured, doth  altcrjhe  eye.  And  fo  it  farcth 
that  this  fclfe  colour,  which  is  in  the  chriftallin  humour, 
paflTeth  farther  into  the  imagination,  and  maketh  therein 
the  fame  figure  which  was  in  the  eie.  And  if  you  demand 
of  which  ol  thefe  two  kinds  the  notice  of  the  particular 
is  made,  all  Philofophers  auouch  (and  that  verie  trucly) 
that  the  fecond  figure  is  it  which  altefeth  the  imaginati¬ 
on,  and  by  them  both  is  the  notice  caufed,  conformable 
to  that  lo  common  (pecch,  From  the  qbiedt,  and  from 
fhe  power  the  notice  Ipringeth.  But  from  the  firft  which 
is  in  the  chriftallin  humour, and  from  the  fightful  power, 
groweth  no  notice,  if  the  imagination  be  not  attentiue 
thereunto,  which  the  Phifitions  doe  plainly  prooue,  fay- 
ing,  That  if  they  lance  or  feare  the  flefh  of  a  difeafed  per- 
ion,  who  for  all  that  feelcth  no  painc,  it  ftiewcs  a  token 
that  his  imagination  is  diftrafled  into  feme  profound 
contemplation :  whence  we  fee  alfo  by  experience  in  the 
{bund,thatifthey  be  taught  intofbme  imagination,  they 
fee  not  the  things  before  them,  nor  hcare  though  they 
be  c3lled,nor  taft  m  eat  fauorie  or  vnfauorie,  though  they 
hauc  it  in  their  mouth.  Wherefore  it  is  a  thing  certaine, 
that  not  the  vndcrftanding  or  outward  fences,  but  the 
imagination,  is  that  which  maketh  the  iudgemenr,  and 
saketh  notice  of  particular  things. 

Itfolloweththen,thatthcPhifition  who  is  well  fecne 
in  Thcorickc,  for  hee  is  indowed  yyith  great  vnder- 
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(landing,  or  great  memoric,  muftofforccprooucabad 
pa^iiioner,  as  hauing  defeat  in  his  imagination.  And 
contrariwife,  he  that  ptooucth  a  good  praftitioncr,  miift 
of  force  be  a  bad  Theorift :  for  much  imagination  can¬ 
not  be  vnited  ivith  much  vnderftanding  and  much  me- 
morie.  And  this  is  the  caufe  for  which  (b  few  arc  tho¬ 
roughly  fccnc  in  Phificke,  or  commit  but  fmall  errors  in 
curing :  for,  not  to  halt  in  the  workc,  it  bchooucth  to 
know  the  Art,  and  topoflefle  a  good  imagination ,  for 
putting  the  fame  in  pradife,  and  we  hauc  prooued  that 
thefe  cannot  fticke  togither. 

The  Phifition  neuer  goeth  to  know  and  cure  a  difcalc, 
but  that  fecretly  to  himfclfe  he  frameth  a  Syllogifme  in 
VttrL  though  hee  bee  neuer  ib  well  experienced ,  and 
the  proofe  of  his  firft  proportion  belongcth  to  the  vn- 
derilanding,  and  of  the  fecond  to  the  imagination :  foe 
which  caul'c,  the  great  Thcorifts  doc  ordinarily  erre  in 
the  Minor,  and  the  great  pradJitioncrs  in  the  M»m ;  as  if 
we  ihould  fpeakeatter  this  manner,  Euetiefeaucr  which 
fpringeth  from  cold  and  moyft  humours,  ought  to  bee 
cured  with  medicines  hot  and  drie.  (Taking  the  tokening 
of  the  caufe)  this  feauet  vyhich  the  man  cndurcthjdepen- 
deth  on  humors  cold  and  moyft :  therefore  the  fame  is 
to  bee  cured  with  medicines  hot  and  dric.  The  vndcr- 
fianding  will  fufficicntly  prooue  the  truth  of  the 
becaufeitis  an  vniucrfall  faying;  That  cold  and  moyft 
require  for  their  temperature  hot  and  drie :  for  eucric 
qualicic  is  abated  by  his  c6trarie.But  comming  to  prooue 
the  Minor,  there  the  vnderftanding  is  of  no  value :  for 
that  the  fame  is  particular  and  of  another  iurifdi6i;ion, 
whofc  notice  appertaineth  to  the  imagination,  borow- 
ing  the  proper  and  particular  tokens  of  the  difeafe  from 
the  hue  outward  fences.  , 
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And  if  the  tokening  is  to  be  taken  from  the  feauer,  oi 
from  his  caufe,  the  vnderiianding  cannot  reach  thcreun* 
to :  onely  it  teacheth  the  tokening  is  to  be  taken  from 
that  which  fheweth  greateft  peril!  j  but  which  ofthofe 
tokenings  is  greatcft,is  only  knowne  to  the  imagination, 
by  counting  ,the  damages  which  the  feaucr  produceth, 
with  thole  of  the  Syntones  of  the  cuill,  and  the  caufe, 
and  the  finall  or  much  force  of  the  power.  To  attaine  this 
notice,  the  imagination  poffelTeth  certaine  vnutterablc 
properties,  with  which  the  lame  cleereth  matters  that 
cannot  bee  exprclTed  nor  conceiued ,  neither  is  there 
found  anieart  totcach  them.  Where-through  wee  fee 
aPhyfition  enter  tovifit  a  patient,  and  by  meancs  of  his 
fight,  his  hearing,  his  fmelling,  and  his  feeling,  he  know* 
cth  things,  whichifeemc  impoSible.  In  fort,  that  if  we  dc- 
roaund  of  the  fame  Phyfition,  how  he  could  come  by  fo 
readie  a  knowledge,  himfclfe  cannot  tell  the  rcafon :  for 
it  is  a  grace  which  fpringeth  from  the  fruitfulnelleofthe 
imagination,  which  by  another  name  is  rearmed  a  rcadi* 
nclfe  of  capacitie,  which  by  common  figncs,andby  vn- 
certairve  coniedures ,  and  of  fmall  importance ,  in  the 
twinckling  of  an  eye  knoweth  a  hundred  differences  of 
things,  wherein  the  force  of  curing  and  prognofticating 
with  certainetie  conlifieth. 

This  fpice  of  promptnellc ,  men  of  great  vndcrftan« 
ding  doe  want, ‘for  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  imagination:foc 
which  caufe,  hauing  the  tokens  before  their  eyes  (which 
giue  them  notice  how  the  difeafe  fareth)  it  worketh  no 
manner  alteration  in  their  fences, for  that  they  want  ima¬ 
gination.  A  Phyfition  once  asked  me  in  great  fccrefie, 
What  the  caufe  was,  that  he  hauing  ftudied  with  much 
curiofitie  ail  the  rules  and  confidcrations  of  the  arc^ 
prognoAicatiuejand  being  therein  throughly  inftrui^ed,, 
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yet  could  neuer  hit  the  truth  in  anie  Ptognofticatioil 
which  he  made.  To  whom  (I  remember)  I  yeelded  this 
anfwer,  that  the  art  of  Phifick  is  learned  with  one  power, 
and  put  in  execution  with  another.  This  man  had  a  ve> 
rie  good  vnderftanding,  but  wanted  imagination:  but  ^  ^ 

in  this  dodirine  there  arifeth  a  difficoltie  veric  great,  and  ^ 
that  is,  how  PhiGtions  of  great  imagination  can  learne 
the  art  of  Phificke ,  feeing  they  want  that  of  vnderftan* 
ding :  and  if  it  be  true,  that  fuch  were  better  than  thofe 
who  were  well  learned,  to  what  end  feructh  it  to  fpend 
time  inthe  Schoolcs  ?  to  this  may  be  anfwered,  that  firft 
to  know  the  art  of  Phificke,  is  a  matter  veric  important : 
for  in  two  or  three  yearcs  a  man  may  learn  all  that  which 
the  ancients  haue  bin  getting  in  two  or  three  thoufand. 

And  if  a  man  fhould  herein  afccrtainc  himfclfc  by  expe¬ 
rience,  it  weierequifit  that  he  liued  fome  thoufands  of 
yeercs,  and  in  experimenting  of  medicines,  hec  fhould 
kill  an  infinit  number  of  perfons,  before  he  could  attaine 
to  the  knowledge  of  their  qualities:  from  whence  wee 
are  freed,  by  reading  the  bookes  of  rcafonablc  experien¬ 
ced  Phifitions,  who  giue  aduertifement  ofthat  in  wri¬ 
ting,  which  they  found  out  in  the  whole  courfc  of  their 
iiues;  to  the  end  that  the  Phifitions  ofthefedayes  may 
minifier  fbme  receits  with  afTurance,  and  take  heed  of 
otherfomeas  venomous. 

Befides  this, we  are  to  weet,that  the  common  and  vul¬ 
gar  points  of  all  arts  are  very  plain  and  eafie  to  learne,and 
yet  the  moft  important  of  the  whole  worke.  And  con- 
trariwife,  the  moficurious  andfubtile,  are  themofiob- 
fcurc,and  of  leaft  ncceflitic  for  curing.  And  men  of  great 
imagination,  are  not  altogither  depriued  of  vnderfian- 
ding,  nor  of  mcraorie.  Wherethrough,  by  hauing  thefe 
two  powrs  in  fome  meafure,  they  are  able  to  learne  the 
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^loft  neceflatie  points  of  Phificke  :  for.  that  they  arc 
plaincft ,  and  with  the  good  imagination  which  they 
haiie,can  better  looke  into  the  diieafe  and  the  caufc  thcr- 
of,  than  the  cunningeft  Doiflors.  Befides  that,  the  ima¬ 
gination  is  is  wWch  findeth  out  the  occafion  of  the  ro- 
medic  that  ought  to  be  applied,  in  which  grace  the  grea- 
tefi  part  Gfpradife  confifteth :  for  which  cMcGikn  laid, 

That  the  proper  name  of  a  Phifition,  was,  The  finder  out 
•of  occafion.  - 

Now  to  be  able  to  know  the  place,  the  time,  and  the 
occafiorijfor  ccrtaine,is  a  workc  ofthc  imagination,  fince 
:  it  toucheth  figure  and  correfpondence  j  but  the  diffieul- 
tic  confifteth  in  knowing  (araongft  fo  manie  differences 
as  there  arc  of  the  imagination)  to  which  of  them  the 
pradife  ofPhificke  appertaincth,  for  it  is  certainc,  that 
they  all  agree  not  in  onefelfc  particubr  reafon :  which 
contemplation  hath  giuen  me  much  more  tpilc  and  la¬ 
bour  of  fpiric  than  all  the  refidue  j  and  yet  forall  that,.  I 
cannot  as  yet  yeeld  the  fame  a  fitting  name,  vnleffe  it 
Ipring  frdm  alcfte degree  ofhear,  which  partaketh  that 
difference  of  imagination,  wherewith  vetfes  and  fongs 
are  cndited.Ncither  doe  I  rdie  altogether  on  this,for  the 
reafbn  whereon  I  ground  my  fclfcjis,  that  fuebas  I  hauc 
marked  to  be  good  praditionefs,  do  all  piddle  fbmewhat 
ill  the  art  of  verfifying,  and  raife  not  vp  their  concerapla' 
tion  verie  high,  and  their  verfes  arc  not  of anic  rare  excel- 
Icncie,  which  may  alfo  betide,  for  that  their  heat  exccc- 
deththattearmc  which  is  requifit  forPoetric;  and  if  it 
focometopafte  for  this  reafon,  the  heat  ought  to  hold 
fuch  qualitie,  as  it  fome-what  drie  thc  fubflance  of  the 
brainc,  and  yet  much  rcfoluc  not  the  natural!  heat,  al¬ 
beit  (if  the  fame  pafte  further)  it  breedeth  no  cuill  diffc- 
???*■*?  for  Phificke,  for  it  vniteth  the  vndcrftan- 
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ding  to  the  imagination  by  aduftion.  But  the  intagina* 
tion  is  not  fo  good  fot  curing^as  this  which  1  vyhicb 

inuitcth  ^  msn  to  be  a  witch^  fupcrftitious  j  a  magician,  a 
dcceiuctja  palmiftcr^a  fortune  tellcrijand  a  calker  i  for  the 
difeafes  of  men  arc  lo  hidden,  and  deliuct  their  motions 
with  fb  great  {ecrecic,that  it  bchoouethalwaics  togoc 
calking  what  the  matter  is. 

This  difference  of  imagination  may  hardly  be  found 
in  vSpaine,for  tofore  we  haue  proucdjthai  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region  want  mcraorie  and  imagination,  and  haue 
good  diiccurfc:  neither  yec  the  imagination  of fuch  as 
dwell  towards  the  North,  is  of  auailc  in  Phificke,  for  it  is 
veric  (low  and  (lackc,  onely  the  fame  is  towardly  to  make 
clockes,piaurcs,poppetS5and  other  ribaldries  which  are 

impertinent  for  mans  feruicc,  •  .  t  • 

^gypt  alone  is  the  region  which  ingendereth  in  his 
inhabitants  this  difference  ofimagination,whcrctbrough 
the  Hiftorians  neucr  makeanend  oftclling,  how  great 
Enchaunters  the  ^Egyptians  are, and  how  readic  for  ob¬ 
taining  things,  and  finding  remedies  to  their  neceflities^ 
Jofepk  to  exaggerat  the  wiledomc  fayd  in  this 

manner,  So  great  was  the  knowledge  and  wiftdomc 
which  Sdmon  receiuedj:^GQd,  that  he  outpafled  all  the 
ancients,  and  cuen  the  verk Egyptians,  who  were  repu¬ 
ted  the  wficft^^ll  others.  alfo  fayd,  that  thc_ 

j^^ypnaos  exceeded  all  the  men  of  the  world  in  skill 
how  to  get  their  liuing^  which  abilitic  appertaincih  to 
the  imagination.  And  that  this  is  true,  may  plainely  ap- 
pcare,  for  that  all  the  fciences  belonging  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  were  firft  deuifed  in  iEgypt,  as  the  Maihematickcs, 
Aftrologic,  Arithmcticke,  Pcrfpcaiuc,  ludiciarie,  and 
the  reft.  But  the  argument  which  moft  ouerruleth  me  in 
this  behalfeds,  that  when  King  of  France, 
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was  molefted  bya  longinfirmiticj  and  faw  that  the  Phi* 
iitions  of  his  houfhold  and  court,  could  yceld  him  no 
rcmedie,  he  would  fay  eucry  time  whe  his  fcauer  increa- 
fedjlt  was  not  pofllblc  that  any  Chriftian  Phifition  could 
cure  him,  neither  at  their  hands  did  he  euer  hope  for  re* 
coueric:where-through onetime  agreeued  to  lee  him* 
felfe  thus  vexed  with  his  feauer,  he  difpatched  a  Port  in¬ 
to  Spaine,  praying  the  Emperour  chrles  the  fifth,  that 
he  would  fend  him  a  lew  Phifition,the  beft  of  his  court, 
touching  vvhom  he  had  vnderftood,  that  he  was  able  to 
yceld  him  rcmedie  for  his  ficknelfe,  if  by  art  it  might  be 
effeded.  At  this  requeft  the  Spaniards  made  much 
game,  and  ail  of  them  concluded  it  was  an  humorous 
conceit  of  a  man,  whofe  braincs  were  turmoiled  with  the 
feauer.  But  foralltbis,theEmperourgauecomraande- 
ment,  that  fuch  a  Phifition  fhould  be  fought  out,  if  anie 
there  were,  though  to  find  him,  they  Ihould  be  driuen  to 
lend  out  of  his  dominions :  and  when  none  could  be  met 
withall,  he  fent  a  Phifition  newly  made  a  Chriftian,  fup- 
pofing  that  he  might  feme  to  fatisfie  the  Kings  humour. 
But  the  Phifition  being  arriued  in  France,  and  brought 
to  the  Kings  prefenccithere  pafled  betweene  them  a  gra* 
tious  difeourfe,  in  which  it  appeared,  that  the  Phifition 
was  a  Chriftian:  and  therefore  the  King  would  receiue 
no  Phifickc  at  his  hands.  The  King  with  opinion  which 
he  had  concciued  of  the  Phifition,  that  he  was  anHc- 
brue,by  wayofpalfingthctimc,  asked  him  whether  he 
were  not  as  yetwearie  in  looking  fortheMclfias  promi- 
fed  in  the  law  ?  The  Phifition  anfwered  5  Sir,  1  exped  not 
anic  Mcffiafi  ptomifed  in  the  lewes  law.  You  are  verie 
wife  in  that  (replied  theKing: )  for  the  tokens  which 
were  deliucred  in  the  diuine  Scripture  ,  whereby  to 
know  his  coroming,  are  all  fulfilled  manic dayes  agoc. 
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This  number  of  daycs  (reioyncd  the  Phifition)  wee 
Chriftians  doe  well  reckon :  for  there  arc  now  finifhed 
1542  yeares,  that  hce  came  and  conuerfed  in  the  world 
3  3  yeares  ^  in  the  end  of  which  he  died  on  theGtoffCjand 
the  third  day  rofe  againc,  and  afterwards  afeended  into 
heauen,  where  he  now  remaineth.  Why  then  (quoth 
the  King)  you  are  a  Chriftian  ?  Yea  Sir,  by  the  grace  of 
God  I  am  a  Chriftian(quoth  the  Phifition:)  then(anfwe- 
red  the  King)  rctnrne  you  home  to  your  ownc  dwelling 
in  good  time :  for  in  mineownehoufe  and  court  Ihaue 
C  hriftian  Phifitions  verie  excellent,  and  I  held  you  for  a 
lew,  who  (in  mine  opinion)  are  thofe  thathaue  beftna* 
turall  abilitie  to  cure  my  difeafe.  After  this  manner  he 
licenced  him  to  depart,  without  once  fullering  him  to 
feele  hispulfe,  or  lee  his  ftate,  or  telling  him  one  word 
of  his  griefc.  And  forthwith  he  fent  to  Conftantinople 
for  a  lew,  who  healed  him  with  the  onely  milke  of  a 
ftee  Afle. 

This  imagination  of  king  Framu  (as  I  thinke)  was  ve¬ 
rie  true, and  I  hauc  fo  conceiiied  it  to  be,  for  that  in  the 
great  hot  diftemperatures  of  thebraine,  I  haue  prooued 
tofore,  how  the  imagination  findeth  out  that,  which 
(thcpartic  beingfound)  could  neucr  haue  done.  And 
becaufe  it  (ball  not  feeme  that  I  haue  fpoken  in  icaft,  and 
without  relying  herein  vpon  a  matcriall  ground,  you 
iliall  vnderfiandjthat  the  varieties  of  men,  as  well  in  the 
compofitions  ofthcbodiej.asofthe  wit  andconditions 
of  the  foule,  fpring  from  their  inhabiting  countries  of 
different  temperature, from  dtinking.diuers  waters,  and 
from  notvfing  all  of  them  one  kind  of  food.  Wherein- 
Flito  faid,  Sonncjhrough^v^riable  windes  and  heats,  am 
amongft  themfelues  dioers  in  manner  and  kinds:  others 
through  the  waters  and  food  which  fpring  of  the  earth, 

who 
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tkir  mirtds  alfo 

canskilUo^^s  if  he  ihouW 

%,fomc  in<jn  are  different  from  others;  either  by^afon 

ter  orfoTirr  wa- 

S^h-  ^?rr^  "°'  all  vpon  one  kind  of  meat 

Ihc  fodc^  of the  bodic,  but  alfo  in  the  wit  of 

’  now  proouc.  that  the  people  of  Ifracii 

dwelt  manie  yearcs  in  .Egypt,  and  that  departing  from 

thence,  they  did  cat  and  drinke  waters  and  Lats,  which 

of  imagination  5 1 

yno  fp’  ^  demonftration  for  the  opinion  of  the 

ivhfr  by  confequenee  wcfliallynderfland 

what  wits  of  men  are  in  Spaine  to  be  made  choiccof 

for  ftudying  the  art  of  Phificke.  As  touching  the  firft,  wc 
hi  asking  tokens  whereby  to 

foathcor  hisdefcendentsfhouldpofleflcthc 

hnd  ofpromifej  the  text  fayrhjthat  whilefthc  flept,God 
TOAdehjmanfw^fayi^^^  ihy  feed  (hall  be  a 

Sv-nS  K- -7  and  they  fhall  make 

£«ii  vnderWs  in  bondaje ,  and  afflia  them  for  400 

foeylerue,  and  afFcr  this,  they  fhall  departjrom  thence 

w^^rwt  fi^ai^  which  prophefic  wasl^^^iip: 
fhed:  albeit  God  for  certainerefpeas,  added  thereunto 

30 ycares  morcjfor  which  caufc  the  Scripture  favth  But 
the^ode  of  the  children  oflfradlin  .Egypt,  vvas4ao^ 
which  being  finifhed,  that  verie  day  the  whole  ar- 
mie  of  the  Lord  departed  out  of  the  land  of  .Egypr;  But 
although  this  text  fay  raanifcftly,that  the  people  of  If- 
raell  abode  in  .Egypt  400  yeares,  a  gloffe  declarcth,  that 
thele  yeares  were  the  whole  time  which  Ifracll  went  on 

pilgri- 
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pilgrimagCjVntill  hcpofleflcd  hisowne  countrey.  In  as 
much  ,as  he  remained  in  ^gypt  but  2 10  ycares,  which 
declaration  agrecch  not  well  with  that  vyhichS^  Stephen 
the  Prothomartyc  made  in  his  dilcourfc  to  the  lewes, 
namely,  that  the  people  of  Ifracl  was  43oycatcs  in  the 
bondage  of iEgyps. 

And  albeit  the  abode  of  210  yeares  fulficed,  that  the 
qualities  of iEgypt  might  take  hold  in  the  people  of  If^ 
rael,yet  the  times  whiles  they  liued  abroad,  was  no  loft 
Icaronjinrefpedfofthat  which  appertaineth  to  the  wit; 
for^thofe  who  Hue  in  bondage,  in  mifcric,  in  afflidion, 
and  in  ftcange  countries,  engender  much  choller  aduft, 
bccaufe  they  want  libertie  of  fpecch,  and  of  rcuenging 
their  injuries ;  and  this  humour, when  the  fame  is  growne 
driejbecommeth  the  infttument  offubtiltie,  ofcrafcjand 
of  mallice :  whence  we  fee  by  experience,  that  if  a  man 
rake  hell  for  bad  manners  and  conditions,  he  cannot  find  • 
worfe  than  in  a  flaue,  whofe  imagination  alwaies  occu- 
picth  it  fclfc,  in  deuifing  how  to  procure  daiamage  to  his 
maifter,and  freedome  tohimfelfe.  Morcouer,  the  land 
which  the  people  of  Ifracl  walked  through  ,  was  not 
much  eftranged  nor  different  from  the  qualities  of  JE~ 
gypt:for  in  refpe^  of  the  miferic  thereof,  God  promi- 
fed  K^hrahim  to  giue  him  another,  much  more  abourv 
dant  and  ftuitfull.  And  this  is  a  matter  greatly  verefied, 
as  well  in  good  niturall  PhilofophiCjas  irs  experience, 
that  barrainc  and  beggerly  regions, not  fat,  nor  plentiful! 
of  fruit, engender  men  of  vericfharpv'^wit.  And  contrari- 
wife,  abunda  it  and  fertile  foilcs  bring  foortli  perfonsbig 
limmed,couragious,and  ofgveat  bodily  forces,  but  vctic 
flow  of  wit.  I 

Touching  Greece,  the  Hiftorians  neucr  make  an  end 
SO  recount,  how  appropriac  that  region  is  to  breed  men 

of^ 
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of^cat  babilitie,  and  particularly  Gdm  auoucheth,  that 
it  is  held  a  tniracfc  for  a  man  ro  find  a  fdole  in  Athens. 
And  wc  muft  note,  that  this  was  acitie  the  mbft  milera- 
blc  and  moft  barren  of  all  the  reft  in  Greece.  Whence 
wecollcdjihat  through  the  qualities  of  Egyptjand  of  the 
prouinces  where  the  Hebrue  people  liued ,  they  grew 
verie  thick  ofcapacitie.  Biit  it  behooudhlikewifc  tovn- 
derftand,  for  what  caufe  the  temperature  of /Egypt  pro- 
duceth  this  difference  of  imagination.  And  this  will  fall 
out  a  plaine  matter  when  you  are  done  to  ware,  that  in 
this  region  the  Sunneyeeldcth  a  ferueni  heat ;  and  there* 
fore  the  inhabitants  haue  their  braine  dried,  and  chdller 
aduftjtheinftrumcnt  of wilincflc  and  aptnefle.  In  which 
fence'..^r//;^g//(?  demandcth.why  the  men  of  iEthyqpia  & 
^gypt  haue  their  feet  croqkedjand  arc  coinmonly  curle« 
pated  and  flat  nofedj  to  which  probleme  he  anfwcrcth. 
That  the  much  heat  of  the  country  rofteth  the  fubftance 
oftheft  members,  and  wryeth  them,  as  itdraweth  togi- 
thet  a  peecc  of  leather  fet  by  the  fire ;  and  for  th^me 
caufe  their haire  curleth,  and  themfelues  alfb  arev^ie. 
And  that  fuch  as  inhabit  hot  countries,  are  wifer  than 
thofc  who  are  borne  in  cold  regions,  we  haucalreadic 
prooued  by  the  opinion  o^^^riBotle  demandeth 
whence  it  growes,  that  men  are  wifer  in  hot  climats  than 
in  cold?  But  he  wift  not  to^fwerc  thiTproblemc,  nor 
make  diftindion  of  wifedome :  for  wee  haue  prooued 
heretofore,  that  in  man  there  reft  two  forts  of  wifdomc  5 
one  whereof  FUto  faid  ,  Knowledge  which  is  feucred 
from  luftice,  ought  rather  tobctcarmcd^raft  than  wife- 
dome  :  another  there  is  found  accompanied  with  iuftice 
and  fimplicitie, without  doublcncfTc,  and  without  wiles; 
and  this  is  properly  called  Wifedome  :  for  it  goeth 
alwaies  guided  by  iuftice  and  dutie.  They  who  inhabit 

vcric 
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verie  hot  countries,  are  wife  in  .thefirft  kind  ofwifHome 
and  fuch  as  are  thofe  of  i^gypt. 

Now  let  vs  fee  when  the  people  of  Ifracl  was  depar¬ 
ted  out  of  JBgypt,  and  come  into  the  defart,  what  meat 
they  did  eat,  what  water  they  drankc,  and  ofwhattem- 
peraturc  the  airc  was  where  they  trauclled  ?  that  we  may 
know  whether  vpon  this  occafion,  the  wit  with  which 
they  ifliied  out  of  bondage,tooke  exchange ;  or  whether 
the  fame  were  more  confirmed  in  them  ?  Fortie  yearcs? 

(faith  thctext)God  maintained  this  people  with  Manna,  f* 
a  meat  fo  dclicat  and  rauourie,as  anie  might  be  thateuer 
men  tafted  in  the  world.In  fort, that  Mofes  feeing  the  de-  ” 
licacic  and  goodnefle  thereof,  commanded  his  brother" 

K^tiron  to  fill  a  veflell,  and  place  the  fame  in  the  Arkc  of  <> 
confcderacie,  to  the  end  the  defeendents  of  this  peo»  " 
pic,  when  they  were  fetled  in  the  land  of  promife,  might " 
fee  the  bread  with  which  God  had  fed  their  fathers," 
whiles  they  liued  in  the  wilderneflTe,  and  how  bad  pay- " 
ment  they  yeelded  him  in  exchange  of  fuch  cherifli- " 
ments.  Andtotheendthat  wc,whohauenotfecnc  this 
meat, may  know  of  what  manner  the  fame  was :  it  will  do 
wellthat  we  deferibe  the  Manna  which  Nature  maketh  j  n  n 
and  Co  adioyning  thereunto  the  conceit  of a  great  dclica-  ' 

cic,  wc  may  wholly  imagine  his  goodnefle.  The  mate¬ 
rial!  caufe  of which  Manna  is  engendred,  is  a  verie  de- 
licat  vapour,  which  the  Sunne,  with  the  force  of  his  heat, 
drawethvp  fromtheearthj  the  which  taking  ^ftay  aloft, 
is  concodbed,  and  made  pertefk :  and  then  the  cold  of the 
night  comming  on, it  congealcth,and  through  his  weigh- 
tinefle,  turneth  to  fall  vpon  the  trees  and  ftoncs,  where 
men  gather  the  fame,  and  preferue  it  inveflels  toferue 
for  food.  It  is  called  Deawy,  and  Airyhonny,  through 
the  refemblance  which  it  bearethto  thcDcaWjand  for 

that 
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that  it  is  made  in  the  aire.  His  colour  is  white,  his  fauour 
fwcet  as  honny :  his  figure  like  that  of  Coriander,  which 
fignes  the  holie  Scripture  placcth  alfo  in  the  Manna, 
which  the  people  of  Ifiael  did  eat :  and  therefore  I  carrie 
an  imagination,  that  both  were  femblable  in  nature.  But 
if  that  which  God  created  were  of  more  delicat  fub» 
ftance,  fo  much  the  better  ftiall  we  confirme  our  opini- 
on.  But  I  am  cuer  of  opinion,  that  God  applied  himfelfc 
to  natural!  meancs,  when  with  them  he  could  performe 
what  he  meant;  and  where  nature  wanted,  his  omnipo- 
tencie  fiipplied.  Thislfay,  becaule  to  giue  them  Manna 
to  eat  in  the  delart  (befidcs  that  which  hereby  he  would 
fignifie)  me  feemeth  was  founded  in  the  felfe  difpofition 
of  the  earth,  which  (eu  en  at  this  day)  produceth  the  beft 
Manna  in  the  world  :  through  which  Gakn  affirraeth, 
That  on  Mount  Libanus  (which  is  not  far  diftant  from 
this  place)  there  is  great  and  verie  choice  abundance ;  in 
fort,  that  the  countrey  people  are  wont  to  fing  in  their 
paftimes.  That  /u/>iter  raincth  honny  in  that  region.  And 
though  it  be  true,  that  God  miraculoufly  created  that 
Manna  in  fiich  quancitie,  at  fuch  time,  and  on  (peciall 
daycs:*yct  it  may  bee  that  it  partaked  the  lame  nature 
with  ours,  as  had  alfo  the  water  which  Mofes  drew  forth 
of  the  rocke ;  and  the  fire  which  'Blm  with  his  word  cau- 
fed  to  raine  from  heauen;  all  of  them  naturall  things, 
though  miraculoufly  brought  to  pafle. 

The  Manna  delcribed  by  the  holie  Scripture,  it  fay  th 
was  as  dcaw,  and  as  the  feed  of  Coriander,  white,  and  in 
taft  like  Honnie,  which  conditions  are  alfo  in  the  Manna 
produced  by  nature.  The  temperature  of  this  meat,  the 
Pbifitions  lay,  is  hot,  and  confifting  offubtilcandveric 
delicat  parts,  which  compofition  the  Manna  eaten  by 
the  Icyvcsjlhould  alfo  fecrae  to  haue:  whereon  (complai- 
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ning  ofhis  tcndcrneflc)  they  faid  in  this  manner,  Ou*^ 
foulc  hath  a  fulfomncflc  at  this  flight  meat;  as  if  they 
(houldfay,that  they  could  no  longer  endure  norbrookc  < 
ft)  light  a  meat  in  their  ftomacke ;  and  the  Philofophic 
of  this  was,  that  their  ftomacks  had  been  made  ftrong  by 
Onions,  Chibals,and  Leeks ;  and  commiug  to  cat  a  meat 
ot  fo  fmall  refiftance,  it  wholly  with  them  turned  into 
choler.  And  for  this  caufc,  Galen  gauc  the  charge,  that 
men  endowed  with  much  naturall  heat,  Ihould  forbearc 
to  eate  Honnie,  or  other  light  meates:  for  they  would 
turne  to  corruption ,  and  in  ftced  of  digeftion ,  would 
partch  vp  like  foot. 

The  like  hereof  befell  to  the  Hcbriies ,  as  touching 
Manna,  which  with  them  wholly  turned  into  chollcr  a- 
duft,  and  therefore  they  were  altogither  drie  and  thin: 
for  this  meat  had  no  corpulencie  to  fatten  them.  Ou# 
foulc  (faid  they)  is  drie,. and  our  eyes  fee  nothing  but 
Manna.  The  water  which  they  dranke  after  this  meat, 
was  fuch  as  they  would  defirc ;  and  if  they  could  not 
find  anic  fuch, God  (hewed  to  Mofes  a  wood  offo  di- 
uinc  vcrtue,that  dipping  the  fame  in  grofle  and  fait  vya- 
tcrs,it  made  them  to  become  delicat  andofgood  fauor ; 
and  when  they  had  no  fort  of  watci  at  all,A/^jtook  the 
rod  with  which  he  had  parted  the  red  Sea,  and  ftriking 
therewith  the  rocks,thcre  ilTued  fprings  of  waters  lo  dc- 
licat  and  fauouric,  as  their  taft  could  deiire.  In  fort, that 
S.Paule  fay  th.  The  rockc  followed  them :  as  if  he  (hould 
(ay.  The  water  ofthc  rockc  feconded  their  tafl,  iffuing 
delicat,  fweet,  and  fauourie.  And  they  had  accuftomed' 
their  ftomacks  before,  to  drinke  waters  thickc  and  bri- 
niflizfor  in  .£gypt  (faythG^/r/?;  they  boyledtbcm  ere 
they  could  fetuc  for  drinke,  for  that  they  were  naughtic 
and  corrupt,  fo  as  ajtcrwatdsdrinking  waters  fo  delicat, 
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it  could  not  fait  out  othccwire,but  that  they  fhould  tume 
into  chollcr  j  for  that  they  found  ftnall  refiftancc.  Water 
rcquitcth  the  fame  qualities,  to  digeft  well  in  our  fto- 
mack  (faith  Gden)  and  not  to  corrupt,  that  the  meat  hath 
wheron  we  accuftoraably  feed.  If  the  ftomack  be  ftrong, 
it  behooucth  togiuethc  fame  ftrong  meat,  which  may 
anfwer  in  proportion :  if  the  fame  be  weakc  and  delicate, 
fuch  alfo  the  meat  ought  to  be.  The  like  regard  is  to  be 
held  as  touching  the  water :  wherc-through  wee  fee  by 
experience,  that  if  a  man  vfe  to  drinke  grofle  water,  he 
neuer  quencheth  his  thirft  with  the  purer,  neither  fee- 
leth  it  in  his  ftomacke.  Rather  the  fame  cncreafeth  his 
thirft :  for  the  excefliue  heat  of t  he  ftomacke  burneth  and 
rcfolucth  it  fo  fbonc  as  it  is  rcceiued,  bccaufc  therein  is 
norefiftance. 

*■  The  aire  which  they  enioyed  in  the  defart,  wee  may 
alfo  fay,  that  it  was  fubtilc  and  delicat :  for  iourneying 
ouermountaines,  and  through  vninhabited  places,  they 
had  the  fame  alwaies  frefh,  cleanfed,  and  without  anie 
corruption:  for  they  neuer  made  longftay  in  anie  one 
place.  So  did  it  alwaies  carrie  a  temperature:  for  by  day 
a  cloud  was  fet  before  the  Sun,  which  fuffered  him  not 
to  fcorch  ouer  vehemently  j  and  by  night,  a  pillar  of  lire, 
which  moderated  the  fame.  And  to  enioy  an  aire  ol  this 
mannerf  AriYiotk  affirmeth)  doth  much  quicken  the  wit. 
We  mayconfidcr  then,  that  the  men  of  this  folke  muft 
needs  haue  a  feed  very  delicat  and  aduft, eating  fuch  meat 
as  Manna  was,.and  drinking  the  waters  aboucfpecificd, 
and  breathing  and  enioyingan  aire  fo  cleanfed  and  plea- 
fant:asalfo  that  the  Hebrew  women  bred  flowers  verie 
fubtile  and  delicat. 

Againe,  let  vs  call  to  mind,  that  which  ^.AriHotle  faid, 

That  the  flowers  being  fubtile  and  delicat,  the  child  who 
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is  bred  of  them,  (hall  be  a  man  of great  capacitie.  How 
much  it  importcth,  that  for  begetting  children  ofgreac 
fufficiencic,  the  fathers  do  feed  on  delicat  meats,  we  will 
proouc  at  large  in  the  laft  Chapter  ofthisworkc.  And 
becaufe  all  the  Hebruesdideatofonefelfc  fofpirituall 
and  delicat  meat,  and  dranke  ofonefelfe  water,  all  their 
children  and  pofteritic  prooued  fharpe  and  great  of  wit  in 
matters  appertaining  to  this  world. 

Now  then,  when  the  people  of  Ifracll  came  into  the 
landofPromife,  with  fo  great  wit  as  we  haue  exprefled, 
there  befell  vnto  them  afterwards  fo  manic  trauails 
dearths,  fieges  of  enemies,  fubiedions,  bondages,  and 
ill  intreatings  i  that  though  they  bad  not  brought  from 
iEgypt  and  the  wildernefTc,  that  temperature,  hot,  dric, 
and  aduft  before  fpecified,  they  would  yet  haue  made 
it  fo  by  this  difmall  life :  for  continuall  fadnefle  and  toilc 
vniteth  the  vitall  fpirits  and  the  arteriall  blood  in  the 
brain,  in  the  liuer,and  in  the  heart :  and  there  flaying  one 
abouc  another ,  they  grow  to  drinefle  and  aduftion. 
W  here-through  oft  times  they  procure  the  feauer,  and 
their  ordinarie  is  to  make  melancholie  by  aduftion,wher- 
ofthcy(iumancr),do  all  partake  euen  to  this  day,  inre- 
fpc(a  of  that  {'N\\k\\Hippocrateshkh)Vc%ic  and  fadnefle 
continuing  a  long  time ,  fignificth  melancholie.  This 
choler  aduft  (we  (aid  before)  to  be  the  inftrument  of 

promptnefle,craftinefle,fharpnefle,fubtiltic,  and  mali- 

cioufnefle.  And  this  is  applied  to  the  conietflurcs  of  - 
Phificke,  and  by  the  fame  a  man  getteth  notice  of  the 
difeafes  their  caufes  and  remedies.  Wherfore  king  Fran- 
cu  vndetftood  this  maruellous  well, and  it  was  nolight- 
nefle  ofthebraine,orinucntion  of  the  diuell  which  he 
vttered.  But  through  his  great  feauer  lading  fo  manic 
dayes,  and  with  the  fadnefle  to  find  himfclfe  ficke  and 
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without  retnedie,his  braine  grew  dry,  and  his  imaginati¬ 
on  rofe  to  fuch  a  point,  of  which  wc  made  proofe  to- 
fore,  that  if  it  hauc  the  temperature  behoofful!,  a  man 
will  on  a  fodaine  deliuer  that  which  he  ncuer  learned. 
But  there  prefents  it  felfe  adifficukie  verie  great  againft 
all  thefc  things  rehearfed  by  vs,  and  that  is,  that  if  the 
children  or  nephewes  of  thofe  who  were  in^Egypt,  and 
enioyed  the  Manna,  the  waters,  and  the  fubtie  aire  of 
the  wildcrneffe,  had  been  made  choice  of  for  Phifitions, 
it  might  feeme,  that  king  opinion  were  in  fome 
part  probable,  for  thereafons  by  vs  reported.  But  that 
their  pofteritie  fhould  preferoe  till  our  day  es  thofe  difpo- 
fitions  of  the  Manna,thc  water, the  aire,  theafflidions, 
and  the  trauailes,'whieh  their  anceftours  endured  in  the 
prifon  of  Babylon,  it  is  a  matter  hard  to  be  conceiued : 
for  if  in43oyearcs,  during  which  the  people  oflfraeli 
liued  in  ^gypt,  and  40  in  the  Defart,  their  feed  could 
putchafe  thofe  difpofitions  of  abilicie,  better  and  with 
more  facilitie  could  they  leefe  itagaine  in  2000  yeares, 
whileft  they  hauebeene  abfent.  And  fpecially  fithence 
their  comming  into  Spaine,  a  region  fo  contratie  to 
gypt,  and  where  they  hauc  fed  vpon  different  meats,  and 
drinke  waters  of  nothing  fo  good  temperature  and  Tub- 
fiance  as  thofe  other. 

This  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  what  fo 
other  lining  creature  and  plant,  which  forthwith  parta- 
keth  the  conditions  of  the  earth  where  they  Hue,  &  lecfe 
thofe  which  they  brought  with  them  from  elfcwhere. 
And  whatfoeuer  inftance  they  can  alleagc,  the  like  will 
betide  it  within  few  dayes,  beyond  all  gainefaying. 

Hip^ccrates  rccounteth  of  a  ccrtainc  fort  of  men,  who 
«o  be  different  from  the  vulgar,  chofc  for  a  token  of  their 
aobiliiic,  to  haue  ?hci£  head  Hkc  a  fugar-loafe.  And  to 
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{bape  this  figure  by  art,  when  the  child  was  borne,  the 
Midwiues  tooke  care  to  bind  their  heads  with  fweaths 
andbands,  vntill  they  were  faftiioned  to  the  forme.  And 
this  artificialnefle  grew  to  fiich  force, as  it  was  conuerted 
into  nature :  for  in  procefie  of  time,  all  the  children  that 
were  borne  of  nobilitie,  had  their  head  lharpe  from  their 
mothers  wombe.  So  from  thenceforth,  the  art  and  dili¬ 
gence  of  the  Midwiues  herein,  became  fuperfluous.  But 
lb  Ibone  as  they  left  nature  to  her  Lbertie,  and  her  owne 
ordering, without  oppreffingheranie  longer  with  art,lhe 
turned  by  little  and  little  to  rccouer  againc  the  figure 
which  file  had  before. 

In  like  foit  might  itbcfall  the  children  of  Ifrael,  who 
notwithftanding  the  region  of^Egypt,  the  Manna,  the 
delicat  waters,  and  their  forrowfulnefle,  wrought  thofe 
difpofitions  of  wit  in  that  feed :  yet  thole  reafons  and 
rcfpcdls  furceafing,  and  other  contrarie  growing  on,  it  is 
certain,  that  by  little  and  little  the  qualities  of  the  Manna 
would  haue  worne  away,  and  other  far  different  there¬ 
from  haue  growne  on,  conformable  to  the  countrey 
where  they  inhabited,  to  the  meats  which  they  fed  vp- 
on,to  the  waters  which  they  drank,  and  to  the  aire  which 
they  breathed.  This  doubt  in  naturall  Philolbphie  hol- 
deth  little  difficultie :  for  there  are  fome  accidents  to  be 
found, which  are  brought  in  at  a  moment, and  afterwards 
endure  for  euer  in  the  fubied, without  poffibilitie  of  cor¬ 
rupting.  Others  there  are,  which  waft  asmuchtim^in 
vndoing,as  they  occupied  in  engrafting, and  fome  more. 
Tome  IcfTe,  according  to  the  a(ftion  of  the  agent,  and  the 
difpofition  of  the  patient.  For  example  of  the  firft,  we 
muft  know.  That  a  certaine  man  through  a  great  feare 
whereinto  he  was  driuen ,  refted  fo  transformed  and 
changed  in  colour,  that  hefeemeddeadj  and  the  fame 
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lafted  not  onely  during  all  the  time  of  his  ownc  life  but 
alfo  the  children  which  he  begat  had  the  fame  colour : 
without  that  he  could  find  anicrcmedie  to  take  it  away! 
Conformable  hereunto  it  may  be,  that  in  430  yeares* 
whilcfithe  people  of  Ifrael  led  their  hues  in  ^Egypt  40 
in  the  wildcrnefle,  and  60  in  the  bondage  ofBabylon 
there  needed  more  than  3000  yeares,  that  this  feed  of 
K^hrahim  fhouid  take  a  full  loile  of  their  difpofition  of 
wir,  occafioned  by  this  Manna,  feeing  to^reformc  the 
bad  colour,  fetled  vpon  afodainc  through  fcare,  more 
than  100  yeares  were  requifit.  But  becaul'c  the  truth  of 
thisdodrinemaybevnderftood  from  the  root,  it  bcho- 
iieth  to  refolue  two  doubts  which  ferue  to  the  purpofe, 

I .  and  as  yet  I  haue  not  clecred.  The  firft  is,  whence  it 
corarneth,  that  meats,  by  how  much  the  more  delicat 
and  fauourie  they  ate,  as  Hennes,  and  Partridge,  fo  much 
the  fooner  the  ftomackc  doth  abhorre  and  loath  them  ? 
and  contrariwife,  wee  fee  that  a  man  cateth  Beefe  all  the 
yeare  long,  without  receiuing  anic  annoyance  thereby, 
and  if  he  cat  Hcnnesfleili  but  three  orfouredaves  to- 
githcr,  the  fifth  he  cannot  abide  the  fauour  thereof;  but 
X .  that  it  will  turne  his  ftomacke  vpfide  downe.  The  fc- 
cond  is,  whence  it  commeth,  that  bread  of  Wheat,  and 
flelh  of  Mutton,  not  being  of  fubftance  fb  good  and  ia- 
iiouric,as  Hen  and  Partridgejyet  the  ftomacke  neuer  loa- 
theth  them,  though  wee  feed  thereon  ail  our  lines  long  ? 

wanting  bread,  we  cannot  eat  other  meats,  neither 
doe  they  content  vs. 

He  that  canihapeananfwer  tothcfetwodoubts,fha!l 
eafily  vndcrftand  for  whatcaufe  thecicfccndents  of  the 
people  of  Ifraell  haue  not  yet  loft  the  difpofitions  and  ac¬ 
cidents  which  Manna  brought  into  that  feed;  neither 
will  thepromptnefle  ofwit,andfubtletic  whereof  they 
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then  poffcfled  themfelucs,  fo  foonc  take  an  end.  Two 
certaine  and  very  true  principles  there  are  in  naturall  phi- 
lofbphie,  on  which  the  anfwere  and  refblution  of thefc 
doubts  dependeth.  The  firft  is, That  all  powers  (whatfo- 
cuer)  which  gouerne  man, are  naked, and  depriued  ofthc 
conditions  and  qualities  which  reft  in  their  obieft,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  know  and  giue  iudgcment  of  all 
the  differences.  The  eyes  partake  thispropertie,  who  be¬ 
ing  to  rccciue  into  themfelucs  all  hgures  and  colours, 
it  was  of  neceflitic,  vtterly  to  depriue  them  of  figures 
and  colours.  For  if  they  were  pale,  as  in  thofc  who  are 
oucrcomc  with  the  yellow  laundizc,  all  things  whereon 
they  looked,  would  appeare  to  them  of  the  fame  colour. 
So  the  tongue,  which  is  the  inftrument  of taft,  ought  to 
be  void  of  all  fauours :  and  if  the  fame  be  fwcet  or  bitter, 
wee  know  by  experience ,  that  whatfoeuer  wee  cat  or 
drinke  hath  the  like  taft.  And  the  fame  may  be  auou- 
ched  ofhearingjoffmclling,  and  of  feeling,  Thefecond 
principle  is,  that  all  things  created,  naturally  couet  their 
preferuation,  and  labour  to  endure  for  euer,  and  that  the 
being  which  God  and  Nature  haue  giuen  them,  may  ne- 
net  take  end :  notwithftanding  that  afterward  they  are 
to  pofteffe  a  better  nature.  By  this  principle,  all  naturall 
things  endowed  with  knowledge  and  fence,  abhorre  and 
ftie  from  that  which  altereth  and  corrupteth  their  natu¬ 
ral!  compofition. 

The  ftomacke  is  naked,  and  depriued  of  the  fubftance 
and  qualities  of  all  meats  in  the  world,  as  the  eye  is  of 
colours  and  figures,  and  when  wee  cat  oft,  though 
the  ftomacke  ouercome  it,  yet  the  meat  turneth  againft 
the  ftomacke,  for  that  the  fame  isofa  contrarie  principle, 
and  altereth  and  corrupteth  his  temperature  and  fub¬ 
ftance  :  for  no  agent  is  of  fuch  force,  but  that  in  doing,  it 
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alfofufFereth.  Meats  thatarevcricdelicat  andpicafing, 
doc  much  alter  the  ftomacke-,  fiift,  becaufe  it  digefteth 
and  embraceth  them  with  great  appetite  and  liking,  and 
then,  through  their  being  fo  fubtle  and  void  of  excre¬ 
ments,  they  pierce  into  the  fubOance  of  the  ftomackc, 
from  whence  they  cannot  depart  againc:  theftomacke 
then  feeling  that  this  meat  altereth  his  nature,  and  takeih 
away  the  proportion  which  hecarrieth  to  other  meats, 
groweeh  to  abhorre  the  fame,  and  if  he  rauft  needs  feed 
thereon, it  behooueth  to  vfe  manic  fallets  and  feafonings, 
thereby  to  beguile  him. 

All  this  Manna  had  euen  from  the  beginning  ;  for 
though  the  fame  were  ameatoffuch  delicacic  and  plea- 
ling  rcllifli,  yet  in  the  end,  the  peopleoflfraell  found  it 
fulforac,  and  therefore  faydjOur  Ibuleloatheth  this  o- 
tier  light  meat.  A  complaint  far  vnworthieofa  people  fb 
fpeciaily  fauoured  by  God,who  had  pretended  a  rcrnc-. 
die  in  that  behalfe,  which  was,  that  Manna  had  thofc  rei- 
lidies.and  tafts  which  well  agreed  with  them,  to  the  end 
they  might  eat  thereof.  Thou  feoceft  them  Jircad  from 
cc  heauen ,  which  had  in  it  all  pleafingne^  j  for  which 
caufe,nianie  amongft  them  fed  thereon  with  good  appcr 
titc,  for  they  had  their  bones,  their  fiaewes,  and  their 
flclli,  fo  imbewed  with  Manna  and  his  qualities,  chat  by 
meanesofthcrefemblance  from  each  to  other,  they  Ion-' 
ged  after  nothing  clfe.  The  like  befallcth  in  brcad.of 
.wheat,  and  weathers  flefh,  whereon  wc  accuftomably 
feed. 

Grofte  meats  and  of  good  fubftance,  as  Beefe,  hauc 
much  excrements,  and  the  ftomacke  recciueth  them  not 
with  fuch  defire,  as  thofc  that  arc  dclicat  and  of  good  rel- 
lifh,  and  therefore  is  longer  ere  the  fame  take  alteration 
by  them.  Hence  commcch  it, that  to  corrupt  the  alterati- 
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bn  which  Manna  made  in  one  day,  it  behooueth  to  feed 
a  whole  moneth  vpon  contrarie  meats.  And  (after  this 
reckoning)  to  deface  the  qualities  that  Manna  brought 
into  the  feed  in  the  fpace  of  40  yearcs,  there  need  4000 
and  vpward.  And  if  ante  man  will  not  herewith  reft  fatis- 
fled, k  t  vs  fay, that  as  God  brought  out  of^gypt  the  12 
tribes  of  Ifraell,  fo  he  had  taken  then  i  z  male,  and  i  a  fe¬ 
male  Moores  of iEthyopia,  and  had  placed  them  in  our 
countrey,  in  how  manie  yeares  thinke  we,  would  ihcfc 
Moores  and  this  pofteritie  linger  to  leaue  their  natiuc 
colour ,  not  mixing  themfelues  the  while  with  white 
perfons  ?  tome  it  feemeth  a  long  fpace  ofy  cares  would 
be  requilit.  For  though  200  yeares  haue  palfed  oner  our 
heads,  fithens  the  firit  Egyptians  came  oiitofyEgypc 
into  Spaine,  yet  their  polVentie  haue  notforlornc  that 
their  delicacic  of  wit  and  promptnefle,  nor  yet  that  ro- 
fted  colour  which  thcii  aunceftors  brought  with  them 
fromiEgypt.  Such  is  the  force  ofmans  feed,  when  it  re- 
cciucth  thereinto  anie  well  rooted  qualitie.  .And  as  m 
Spaine  the  Moores  comrounicat  the  colour  oftheir  el¬ 
ders, by  means  of  their  feed, though  they  be  out  ofiEthi- 
opia,  fo  alfo  the  people  oflfrael  comming  from  thence, 
may  communicate  to  their  defeendents  iheit  fharpenefle 
of  vvir,  without  remaining  in  iEgypt,  or  eating  Manna: 
for  to  be  ignorant  or  wife,  is  as  well  an  accident  in  man, 
astobeblackeorwhitc.  True  it  is, that  they  are  not  now 
fo  quickc  and  prompt,  as  they  were  a  thoufand  yeares 
fince :  for  from  the  time  that  they  left  to  eat  M3nna,their 
pofteritie  haue  enerleflcned  hitherto,  becaufeiheyvfed 
contrarie  meats,  and  inhabited  countries  different  from 
^gypt :  neither  dranke  waters  of  fuch  delicacie  as  in 
thewilderncffe.As  alfo  by  mingling  vyiihihofe  who  de- 
feended  from  the  Gentiles,  who  wanted. this  difference 
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of  wit :  but  that  which  cannot  be  denied  theiH}  is  that 
asyet  they  haue  not  loft  it  altogither,  * 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Bj  wf?at  mcMes  it  may  be  fbewed,  to  vohat  differ  erne  of abi- 
litie  the  art  of  warfare  apfertaineth,  and  by  what  fgnes 

the  man  may  be  kmwne^  who  it  endowed  with  thu  man¬ 
ner  of wit. 


Hat  is  the  caufe  (faith  Arifotlejih^t  fee¬ 
ing  Fortitude  is  not  the  greateft  of  all 
vettues,  but  lufticc  and  Prudence  are 
greater  than  it :  yet  the  commonwealth, 
and  in  a  manner  all  men  with  a  common 
confent  doe  make  greater  account,  and 
.  within  themfelues  doe  more  honour  a  valiant  man,  than 
either  the  iuft  or  wifej  though  placed  in  ncuer  fb  high 
callings  or  offices  ?  To  this  problemc  AriUotle  anfwereth, 
faying ;  there  is  no  king  in  the  world  who  doth  not  either 
make  war,  or  maintaine  war  againft  fome  other :  and  foe 
fomuch  as  the  valiant  procure  them  glorie  and  empire, 
take  reuenge  on  their  enemies,  and  preferue  their  eftate  5 
they  yecld  chiefeft  honour,  not  to  the  principall  vertuc, 
which  is  luftice,  but  to  that  by  which  they  rcape  moft 
profit  and  aduantage.  For  if  they  did  not  in  this  wife  in- 
treat  the  valiant,  how  were  it  pofliblc,  that  kings  ftiould 
find  Captaines  and  Souldiours ,  who  would  willingly 
leopard  their  liues  to  defend  their  goods  and  eftates  ? 

Of  the  Afiaticans  it  is  recounted,  that  thete  was  a 
people  inhabiting  apart  thereof^  who  bare  themfelues 
vcric  couragioufly :  and  being  asked  why  they  had  nei. 
th«r  king,  nor  law;  they  made  anfwerc,Thatlawcs  made 
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men  cowards:  and  feeing  it  was  neceflarie  to  vndergo'c 
the  hazard  of  the  warres,  for  depriuing  another  of  his 
cftate,they  made  choice  to  fight  for  their  owne  behoofe, 
and  thcmfelucs  torcape  the  benefit  of  the  vidlorie.  But 
this  was  an  anfwere  rather  of  barbarous  men  than  reafo- 
nable  people,  who  well  know,  that  without  a  king,  with¬ 
out  a  commonwealth, and  without  lawes,it  is  impofliblc 
to  prelerue  men  in  peace.  That  which  fayd, 

ftrueth  verie  well  to  the  purpole,  though  there  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  anfwere  to  be  framed,  namely,  That  when  Rome  ho¬ 
noured  her  Captaines  with  thofe  triumphs  and  Iblemni- 
ties,  (he  did  not  onely  reward  the  courage  of the  trium¬ 
pher,  but  alfo  the  iufiice  with  which  he  maintained  his 
armie  in  peace  and  concord,  the  wifedome  with  which 
he  performed  his  entcrprifes,and  their  temperancie  vfed 
in  abftaining  from  wine,  women,  and  meat,  which  trou¬ 
ble  the  iudgement ,  and  turne  counfels  into  errour. 
Yea,  wifedome  is  more  highly  to  be  regarded  and  rewar¬ 
ded  in  a  Generali,  than  courage  and  manlinede:  for  as 
Vegetm  well  faid.  Few  ouer  couragious  captaines  bring 
their  enterprifes  toluckie  pafle.  Which  groweth,for  that 
wifedome  is  more  nccelTarie  in  warre,  than  courage  in 
bickering.  But  could  neuerattainctothe  notice 

what  maner  of wildome  this  is,  neither  could  plot  down, 
with  what  difference  of  wit  he  ought  to  be  endowed, 
who  taketh  charge  in  war;  neither  doe  I  ought  maruell 
thereat,  for  the  manner  of  Philofbphic  whereon  this  de- 
pendech,  was  not  then  deuifed!  True  it  is,  that  to  vcrcfic 
this  point,  anfwercth  not  our  firft  intent,  which  purpor- 
teth  to  make  choice  ofapt  wits  for  learning.  But  marti- 
all  affaires  arc  fo  dangerous,  and  of  fo  deep  counfell,  and 
it  falleth  out  a  matter  (b  important  for  a  king  to  know 
well  vnto  whom  he  credit  his  power  and  ftatc,  that  we 
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fhall  performe  noleflc  thanks-worthic  apartoffcrmce 
toihccommonweahhjto  teach  this  difference  of  wit  and 
his  (Ignes,  than  in  the  other  which  wchauealreadiede- 
foibed.  For  which  caufe  we  mnft  note,  that  and 
militia^  ws.raartiail  matters,  and  malice,  haue  as  it  were 
one  felfenamc ,  and  likewifc  onesfclfe  definition.  For 
changing  d  into  i,ofw?4//>/(j  you  make  militia,  mdoimi- 
litia,mal!tia,  with  great  facilitie.  What  the  nature  and 
propertie  of  malice  \%^Cicero  teacheth,  faying,  Malice  is  a 
way  of  hurting,  crafticj  andfullofguik.  In  warre  (like- 
wife)  nothing  falleth  fo  much  into  confidcration,es  how 
to  offend  the  cncmie,  and  defend  our  fclues  from  his  en- 
trappings.  Therefore  the  beft  propertie  whereof  a  Gene¬ 
rali  can  be  po{Tcfred,is,to  be  malitious  with  his  enemic, 
and  ncucr  to  conftrue  anie  his  demcanures  to  a  good 
fence,  but  to  the  word  that  may  be,  and  toftandonhis 
guard. 

Beleeue  not  (fayth  EcdefiaUicm)  thine  cnemie,  with 
his  lips  hefwecteneth,3nd  in  his  heart  bebetraicth  thee, 
a  to  make  thee  fall  into  the  dike:  he  weepeth  with  his  eyes, 
and  if  he  light  vpon  a  fit  occafion,  he  will  not  be  fatisfied 
with  thy  blood.  Hereof  we  find  a  manifeft  example  of 
the  holie  Scripture :  for  the  pcoplcoflfracl  being  befie- 
ged  in  Bethulia,  and  ftraightened  with  hunger  and  thirft, 
that  famous  Ladie  ludith  ilfucd  out  witharefolution  to 
kill  Holoferms,  and  going  towards  the  armie  of  the  Afly- 
«  rianSjfhe  was  taken  by  the  Sentinels  and  Guards,3nd  bc- 
cc  ing  asked  whether  fhe  was  bound,  made  anfwete  witha 
cc  two-fold  mind  j  I  am  a  daughter  of  rhe  Hcbrucs,  v’vhom 
cc  you  hold  befieged,  and  flic  vnto  you,  for  I  haue  learned 
erthat  they  Hfall  fall  into  your  hands,  and  that  you  fhall 
euill  intreat  them,  becaufe  they  would  not  yeeld  them- 
cc  fclues  to  your  mercic :  therefore  I  determined  to  flie  vn¬ 
to 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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« to  Hole  feme  to  difcoucr  vnto  him  the  fecrcts  of  this 

cc  obftinat  people, Chewing  him  how  he  may  enter  without 

ff  the  Ioffe  of  anie  one  fouldior.  . 

So  Itidith  being  brought  to  Holofcfnes  prefencejthicw 
her  Celie  downe  to  the  ground,  and  with  doled  hands 
began  to  worCliip  him,  and  vtter  words  full  of  deceit, 
the  moft  craftily  that  might  be, in  fort, that  Holof ernes  and 
all  his  Counfcllverely  beleeucd,  flie  (ayd  nothing  but 
truth :  but  flie'notforgetfull  what  in  heart  Chehadptir- 
pofed,  found  a  conuenient  occafion,  and  chopped  off 

his  head. 

Contraric  hereunto  are  the  conditions  of  a  friend, 
and  therefore  it  behooueth  eucr  to  yceld  him  credit, 
wherethrough  HolofcTstes  fhoulo  haue  done  better  to  be- 
leeuc  feeing  he  was  his  friend,  and  on  zealc  that 

helhouldnot  lcauetheficge  with  diChonour,  layd  vnto 
rr  him :  Sir,  firft  informe  your  fclfe  whether  this  people 
cc  haue  finned  againftGod,for  ifitbefb,  himfelfe  willde- 
(c  liuerthem  into  your  hands,  without  that  you  ffiallneed 
to  conquer. them  5  but  if  he  hold  thetp  in  grace,  know 
ce  for  cenainc,that  he  will  defend  them,  and  we  fliall  not 
c/bcable  tovanquilhthem.  conceiued  difplea- 

fure  at  this  aduertifement,as  a  man  confident, lafeiuious, 
and  a  winc-bibber.which  three  things  turne  topfietur- 
^pie  that.counCell  which  is  rcquific  for  the  art  of  war.  For 
cc  which  caufc  Plato  fayd, he  liked  vcric  well  of  a  law  which 
cc  the  Carthaginians  had ,  by  which  they  conimiunaed, 
fc  that  the  Generali  whileft  he  nad  charge  of  the  armie, 
cc  fhould  drinke  no  wine,  for  this  licour  (as  ^.^IHotie  affic* 
cc  meth)  maketh  a  man-of  \^it  be  quite.burned  vp  with 
cc  choler  (as  Holofemes  (liewcd  in  .thofe  lb  furious  words 
which  he  fpake  to  Achtor^.)  .  '  >  , 

Now  that  wit  vyhich  is  requifit  for  ambufhes  and  ftra- 

r  tageras. 
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tagcms,as  well  to  prepare  them  as  to  percciuethcrajand 
to  find  out  filch  rcmcdic  as  appcrtaineih,  Cicero  deferi- 
beth  j  drawing  his  defient  from  this  Nownc  Ferfutk, 
which  he  faith  is  deriued  from  this  Verbe  Verfor-Sox  thofe 
who  are  winding,  craftie,  double,  and  cauillcrs,  vpona 
fuddainc  contriuc  their  wiles,  and  employ  their  conceit 
with  facilicic :  and  fo  the  lame  exemplified  it, fay- 
«  mgt,Chrifi^pfu  a  man  doubtlefle  winding  and  craftie.  I 
call  thofe  winding ,  whofe  miftd  is.  fuddainely  winded 
about.  This  propertic  to  attaine  fuddainely  the  meanes 
hf&lertia  (quicknefle)  and  appertaineth  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  :  for  the  powers  which  confift  in  heat ,  performc 
fpeedily  their  worke.  And  for  this  caufe,  men  of  great 
vnderfianding  are  little  worth  for  the  war, for  this  power 
is  very  flow  in  his  operation, and  a  friend  ofvprightnefle, 
of  plaincncfle ,  of  fimplicitic  and  mcrcie :  all  which  is 
woont  to  breed  much  dammage  in  warre.  Thefe  are 
good  to  treat  with  friends,  with  whom  the  wifedome  of 
the  imagination  is  not  necdfull  5  but  onely  the  rightful- 
nefle  and  finglcneflc  of the  vnderflanding,  which  admit- 
teth  no  doublenefle ,  nor  doth  anic  wrong :  therefore 
with  the  eneroie  it  booteth  nothing  -  for  he  alwayes  ftu- 
dieth  to  offend  with  wiles,  and  fiich  wit  is  requifit  where¬ 
with  to  countergard  our  felues.  And  fo  Chrift  our  redec- 
cc  mer  aduifed  his  difciples,  faying,  Behold,  I  fend  you  as 
cc  fheepe  araongft  woolues :  be  you  therefore  wife  as  fer- 
rr  pents,andfiraplcasdoues.  With  our  enemies  we  muft 
prac^ife  wifedome,  and  with  our  friends  plaincnefTe  and 
fimplicitic. 

Now  if  the  captaine  be  not  to  giue  cred  it  to  bis  enemie, 
but  is  alwayes  to  mifdoubt  that  he  will  goe  beyond  him, 
it  is  neceflarie  that  he  hold  a  difference  of  imagination, 
fore-caftfull,  warie,  and  which  can  skill  to  difeerne  the 
''  wiles 
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wiles  which  come  vailed  with  anie  coucrture ;  for  the 
fclfe  power  which  finds  them  out  can  onely  deuife  the 
remedies  which  arc  behoofefull  in  that  bchalfe ;  that  fee- 
meth  to  be  another  difference  of  the  imagination  which 
deuifeth  theengins  and  warlike  inftruments,  whereby 
vnuincible  fortreffes  are  woon, which  pitcheth  the  camp, 
and  marfhalleth  euery  fquadron  in  his  due  place,  and 
which  knoweth  the  occafions  of  ioyning  and  retiring  5 
which  plottcth  treaties ,  confortments  and  capitulati¬ 
ons  with  the  enemie  :  for  all  which  the  vndcrftanding 
is  impertinent,  as  are  the  cares  to  fee  withall.  And  there¬ 
fore  I  nothing  doubt,  but  that  the  art  of  warre  appertai- 
ncth  to  the  imagination,  for  all  whatlbeueragoodCap- 
taine  istoperformc,  importeth  confonance, figure, and 
correfpondcnce. 

Now  the  difficultie  refteth  to  fet  downe  with  what 
difference  of  the  imagination  in  particular,  war  is  to  bee 
roannaged.  And  in  this  I  cannot  rcfolue  with  certaintie, 
becaufe  the  knowing  thereof  is  verie  nice :  yet  I  conic- 
6iurc,  that  it  requiteth  a  degree  more  of  heat  than  the 
praffife  of  Phifickc, and  that  it  allay  choller,  but  notvt- 
tcrly  quench  it. 

This  is  verie  naanifeft :  for  thofe  Gaptaines  who  are 
full  ofpromptnefle  &  lubtletie, are  not  verie  couragious, 
nor  defirous  of  bickering,  neither  couet  to  come  to  han- 
dyftrokes  jbut  by  ftratagems  and  fetches, without  aduen- 
turing  a  broken  pate,  doc  bring  their  purpofes  to  pafic. 
Which  propertie  better  plearcdf^f^<//«a  than  any  other. 
Good  captains  (faith  he)  not  by  open  war,  in  which  the 
pcrillis  common,  but  byfecretpradifes,eueraflay  with 
the  fafetie  oftheitownefouIdiors,tocut  their  enemies 
in  pecces,  or  at  leaft  to  make  them  afraid.  The  fruit  of 
this  manner  of  wit,  the  Roman  Senat  very  wifely  looked 

into : 
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into :  for  though  they  had  msnie  famous  Captaines^who 
atchicued  fundrie  warres,  yet  returning  to  Rome  to  rc- 
.  cciuc  the  triumph  and  glorie  due  to  their  enterprifCj  (b 
great  were  the  plaints  which  the  parents  made  for  their 
children,  the  children  for  the  parents,  the  wines  for  their 
husbands,  and  brothers  for  brethren,  that  through  the 
forrow  for  them  who  perilhed  in  the  warres,  they  could 
take  little  pleafure  in  the  fports  andpaftiraes.  Wherefore 
the  Senat  tooke  a  rclokition  not  to  feeke  out  fo  couragi- 
'  ous  captaines,  wholly  deHrous  to  come  to  handy  Orokes ; 
but  naen  fomwhat  timorous,  &  veric  readic,  as  Q^Fabmf 
of  whom  it  is  written,  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  lee  him 
oflFer  a  pitched  battaile  in  the  open  held,  and  fpecially 
when  he  was  far  from  Rome,  whereby  in  ill  fuccefles  hC' 
could  not  readily  be  relieued,  and  he  did  nought  els  but 
giue  way  to  the  enemic,  and  deuife  ftratagems  and  wiles, 
with  which  he  exploited  great  enterprifes,  and  obtained 
manie  vi<^ories,  without  the  loRe  of anie  one  fbuldiour. 
He  was  receiued  into  Rome  with  great  ioyofallmen: 
for  if  he  carried  forth  a  hundred  thoulandfouldiours,  he 
returned  with  as  manie,  vnlehe  fome  perhaps  mifearried 
byfickneffe.  The  fhoue  which  the  people  gauc  at  his  rc- 
tarne.was  (as  Emm  reporteth)  of  this  tenour* 

^  .  One  mm  by  ungring^  onely  vs  re  ken  d* 

As  if  they  had  faid,This  man  withgiuingwaytoour 
enemies,  hath  made  vs  lords  of  the  world,  and  brought 
backe  our  fouldiouis  to  their  houfes  in  fafetie.  Some 
Captaines  haue  fince  that  time  endcuoured  to  imitate 
him  :  but  becaufc  they  wanted  his  wit  and  readineffe, 
they  ftindrie  times  let  flip  manie  fit  occafioas  of  fighting, 
whence  greater  dammages  and  inconueniences  arole, 
than  if  they  had  fpcedily  ioyned  battaile.  We  may  alfo 
take  example  of  that  famous  Carthaginian  captaine,  of 

whom 
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c  whom  Pluuvch  wtiteth  thcle  words,  x^nn  'thall  after  he 
dhid  attained  this  fo  great  avicioric.,  commanded  that 
manic  Italian  ptifoners  fhould  freely  be  fet  at  libertie 
:c  without  ranfomcjto  the  end  the  fame  of  his  courtefic  and 
pardoning  might  be  difperfed  among  the  people  jalbcit 
c  ofdifpofition  he  were  veric  wide  from  this  vertue :  for  of 
M  his  ownc  nature  he  was  fell  and  vnmcrcifull,  and  in  fuch 
effort  was  trained  vp  from  the  tender  yeares  of  his  youth, 

:c  that  he  neuer  learned  laws  or  ciuilc  conditions,  but  wars, 
cc  (laughters, and  betrayings  ofthcenemie.Wherctlirough 
cc  he  grew  to  be  a  capiaine  very  cruell,  and  malicious  in  bc- 
cc  gulling  men,  and  alwaies  dcuifing  how  he  might  entrap 
cc  his  enetnic.  And  when  he  faw  he  could  not  preuailc  by 
a  open  war,  he  fought  to  get  the  vpper  hand  by  policies, 
cc  as  was  plainly  fecne  in  this  deed  ©farms  by  vs  rehearfed, 
cc  and  by  the  baitailc  which  he  found  aga,m&  Semprmi^, 

■c  neere  the  riuerTrebia.  The  tokens  to  know  a  man  that 
is  poffeCTed  of  this  difference  of  wit,  are  vetie  ftrange  and 
c  well  worthic  of  contemplation.  Wherethrough 
X  faith,  That  the  man  who  is  veric  wife  (in  this  fort  of  abi- 
:<  litie  which  we  trace  out)  cannot  be  couragious  nor  well 
re  conditioned :  for  ArlfiotU faith,  That wifdome  confifteth 
rc  in  cold,  and  ftomacke  and  manlineffe  in  hear.  Therefore 
thefe  two  qualities  being  repugnant  and  contrarie,  it  is 
•impoffiblc  that  a  man  be  veric  full  ofhardineffe,  and  alfo' 
of  wifedome  therewitball.  Tor  which  caule  it  is  necefla- 
rie  that  choller  be  burned,  and  become  choller  aduft, 
to  the  end- that  a  man  may  prooue  wife :  but  where  this 
fpice  of  melancholic  is  found,  inasmuch  as  the  fame  is 
cold,  fearc  and  cowardize  are  ftraightwaies  entertained. 
In  fort,  that  craft  and  readinefle  require  heat,  for  that  the 
fame  is  a  workc  of  the  imagination,  but  not  in  fuch  de¬ 
gree  as  couragCjVyhercthtough  they  repugne  each  to  o- 

’  .  \  thet 
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thct  in  cxtcnfion  i  But  herein  befslleth  a  matter  worth 
the  noting,  that  of  the  fourc  morall  vertucs  luftice 
Prudence,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance  j  the  two  firft 
require  a  wit  and  good  temperature,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  put  in  pradfife ;  for  if  a  fudge  be  not  endowed 
With  vnderftanding,  to  make  himfelfe  capable  of  the 
point  of  iu(f ice,  little  auailes  it  that  he  carrie  a  good  will 
to  render  eueryman  his  due.  Since  this  his  good  mea- 
ning  may  wander  out  of  the  way,  and  wrong  the  true 
proprietarie.  The  like  is  to  be  vnderftood  of  wildome  t 
for  if  the  oncly  will  fufficed  to  fet  things  in  good  order 
then  in  no  work, good  oreuiil,fhpuldanie  etior  be  com¬ 
mitted.  There  is  no  thcefe  whatfocuer  who  feeketh  not 
to  rob  in  fuch  manner  as  he  may  not  bee  efpied ,  and 
there  is  no  Captaine,  who  defireth  not  to  be  owner  of  fb 
much  wifedomc,  as  may  ferue  to  vanquifh  his  enemie. 
But  a  theefc  that  is  not  his  craftefmaifter  in  filching, foon 
lalleth  to  be  difcGuered  5  and  the  Captaine  that  wanteth 
imagination,  ere  long  is  ouercorac.  Fortitude  and  Tem¬ 
perance  are  two  vertucs,  which  men  carrie  in  theirfift, 
though  they  want  anaturalldifpofition:  forifamanbe 
difpofed  to  let  little  of  his  life,  and  fhew  hardinefle,  he 
"’^y  weU  do  it :  but  if  he  be  contagious  of  his  ownc  na- 
tur^ll  dlfpofitioHj  K^TiHotle  snd  verie  truly 

it  is  notpoffible  that  he  can  be  wife  though  he  would. 
In  fort,  that  bythisreafon  there  groweth  no  repugnan- 
cic  to  ynite  the  wiledome  of  the  mind  with  courage; 
for  a  wife  and  skilfull  man  hath  the  vnderftanding  to  ha¬ 
zard  his  honour  in  refpea  of  his  foiilc,  and  his  iSc  in  re- 
fped  of  his  honour,  and  his  goods  in  refped  of  his  life 
and  lb  he  doth.  Hence  it  comes,that  Gentlemen  for  that 
they  are  fb  much  honoured, are  fo  couragious ;  and  there 
IS  none  who  will  endure  more  hardneffe  in  the  wars,  for 

that 
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chat  they  arc  brought  vp  in  fo  manic  plcafureSjto  the 
end  they  may  not  be  termed  ribalds.  Hereon  is  that  by¬ 
word  grounded,  God  keepc  me  from  a  Gent,  by  day, 
and  a  night  \  for  the  one,  bccaufc  he  is  leene, 

and  the  otherthai  he  may  not  be  knowne,  do  fight  with 
double  rcfolution:  on  this  fclfereafon  is  the  religion  of 
grounded,  who  knowing  how  much  it  importeih 
Nobilitie,to  be  a  man  ofvalurc,  haucafirmc  law,  that 
all  thofe  of  their  order  fballbe  iflued  from  Gcntilirie, 
bothon  ihefathcrsfidc  aud  the  mothers ;  for  fo  each  of 
them  muft  in  the  combat  (hew  himlelfe  worth  two  ofa 
baferprogenie.  But  if  a  Gentleman  had  the  charge  giuen 
him,  to  encampe  an  armic,  and  the  order  whereby  he 
fhould  put  theenemie  in  rout,  if  he  had  not  a  wit  appro- 
priat  hereunto,  he  would  commit  and  vticr  athoufand 
difordcrstforwifdomclieth  not  in  mens  difpofition.  But 
if  tbcrc  were  recommended  vnto  him  the  guard  ofa  gate, 
they  might  Ibuudly  ileepe  on  bis  eyes,  although  by  na¬ 
ture  he  were  a  baggage.  The  fentence  oi Plato  is  tobc 
conftrued,  when  a  wife  man  followeth  his  owne  naturall 
inclination,  and  doth  not  correft  the'  lame  by  rcafon. 
And  in  that  fort  it  is  true,  that  averiewife  man  cannot 
of  his  natural!  difpofition  be  couragious  :  for  cholcr  a* 
dull  (which  maketh  men  wife)  raaketh  him  alfo, faith  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  timorous  and  fearcfull.  Thclccond  propertie, 
wherewith  a  man  poflefled  of  this  difference  of wit,  can- 
not  be  endovyedjistobe  pleafanc  and  of  quaint  behaui- 
©ur :  for  which  hisimaginaiion  heframeth  manic  plots, 
and  wceicthjthat  whatfoeucr  error  or  ncgligenccjare  the 
way  to  caft  away  an  armie,  wherethrough  he  eticr  caricth  ' 
an  cyc'iothe  maine chance.  ’But  pcoplc  oflittle  worth 
cal!  carefulneflc  a  toileichaftifement  crueltie,  and  miercic 
(bftncBej  fuffering  and  diflembling  of  lewd  parts  a  good 

P  difpofition. 
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difpontioiit  And  this  verily  Ipringeth,  bccaufe  men  arc 
lots,  who  pierce  not  into  the  true  value  of  things,  nor  in 

what  fort  they  ought  to  be  managed ;  but  the  wVe  anJ 
skilfull  cannot  hold  patience,  nor  bcarc  matters 
ill  handled,  though  they  nothing  appertainc  vntothem- 
felucs,  and  therefore  liue  afmall  while,  and  with  much 
«  trouble  of  fpirit.  Whence  Sdomon  faid,  I  gaue  alfo  my 
cc  mind  to  vndcrftand  wifdomc,docirinc,  errors, and  folliej 
cf  and  found  that  in  thefc  alfo,  there  is  wcarineffc  and  af- 
<•  fli£l:ion  of  fpirit :  for  into  much  wifedome  entreth  much 
cc  difpleafure,  and  who  fo  attaineth  Science,  getteth  for- 
row.  In  which  words  it  feemeth  that  Salomon  gaue  vs  to 
vndcrftand,  that  he  liued  better  contented  being  igno¬ 
rant,  than  after  he  had  recciued  wifedome.  Andfo  verily 
it  came  topaffetfor  the  ignorant  liue  moftcareleflc,iti 
as  much  as  nothing  giucth  them  paine  and  vexation,  and 
they,  little  rccke  who  haue  a  better  capeafe  than  them- 
felues.  The  vulgar  accuftometh  to  call  fuch  the  Angels 
of  heauen :  for  they  fee  how  they  take  nothing  at  heart  j 
neither  find  fault  with  any  thing  ill  done,but  let  all  pafle ; 
but  if  they  confidered  the  wifedome  and  condition  of 
the  Angels,  they  fhould  fee  it  were  a  word  that  carried 
euill  confonance,  and  a  cafe  for  the  inquifitionhoufi:; 
forfrom  the  day  when  we  rcceiucthc  vfeofreafon,  vn- 
till  that  of  our  death  ,  they  doe  nought  els  faue  re- 
prooue  vs  for  all  our  euill  doings,  andaduife  vs  to  that 
which  wc  ought  to  doe.  And  if  as  theyfpeake  to  vs  in 
their  fpirituaii  1  inguage,  by  mouing  our  imagination,  fo 
they  fhould  deliuer  vs  their  opinion  in  matcriall  words, 
wee  would  hold  them  importunate  and  vnmanncrly 
brought  vp.  And  hec  that  beleeueth  not  this,  let  him 
marke  that  the  Angcl(of  whom  S.Mathevo  maketh  men¬ 
tion}  feemed  filch  a  one  to  Herodt  and  to  the  wife  of  his 
,  brother 
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brother  Philip,  feeing  (becaufe  they  wonld  not  hcarc  his 
fault  findings)  they  faire  and  well  chopped  off  his  head. 
Better  were  it,  that  thefe  tncnj  who  by  the  vulgar  arc 
fondly  termed  Angels  of  heauen ,  were  called  Afles  of 
the  earth :  for  amongft  brute  bcafts  (faith  Galen)  there  is 
none  more  blunt,  or  oflefle  wit  than  the  Aflcj  although 
in  memorie  he  ouerreach  all  the  reft.  He  refufeth  no  bur¬ 
den,  he  gocth  whither  he  is  driuen  without  aniegainc- 
ftriuing  he  winceth  not,  hebiteth  not,  hee  isnotfugi- 
tiue,  nor  iadifti  conditioned  j  if  he  be  laboured  with  a 
cudgell,  be  fetteth  not  by  it,  he  is  wholly  made  to  the 
well  liking  and  feruice  of  him  that  is  to  vfe  him:  thefe 
ftlfc  properties  doc  thofe  men  partake,  whom  the  vulgar 
terrae  Angels  of  heauen  j  which  fport-making  Ipringcth 
in  them,  for  that  they  are  blockheads'  and  void  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  hauc  their  wrathfull  power  verie  remi^, 
which  tokencth  a  great  defedf  in  a  man, and  argueththat 
he  is  11  compounded. 

There  was  neuer  Angcll  nor  man  in  the  world  better 
conditioned  than  Chrifi  our  redeemer,  and  be  entering 
one  day  into  the  temple,  belaboured  wclfauoredly  thole 
whom  he  found  there  felling  of  merchandize :  and  this 
he  did,  bccaufe  the  irafciblc  is  ihcchafticcgiucr,  and 
fword  ofrcalon,and  the  man  who  reptooueth  not  things 
ill  done,  either  fheweth  himfclfc  but  a  foolc,  or  is  depti- 
ued  of  the  wrathfull  power.  In  fort,  that  it  falls  out  a 
iniracie  to  fee  a  wife  man  of  that  gcntlencflc  or  conditi¬ 
ons,  which  are  beft liking  to  lewd  mens  fancies:  where¬ 
through  fuch  as  fet  downe  in  writing  theadionsof luliua 
Ctefar,  maruelled  to  fee  how  his  fouldiors  could  fupport  a 
man  fo  rough  and  feucrc,  and  this  grew  in  him,  becaufc 
he  lighted  vpon  a  wit  tequifit  for  the  warres.  The  third 
propertleofthofewhoare  endowed  with  this  difference 
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or  wit  IS  j  to  DC  leeklefic  touching  the  attiring  of  their 
perfon,  and  in  a  manner  all  of  them  arc  flouinly,  home¬ 
ly,  with  their  hofen  hanging  about  their  heeles,  full  of 
wrinckleSj  their  cap  fitting  vpon  the  one  fide,  with  fomc 
thrcdbarc  gabbcrdinc  on  their  backe,  and  neuer  long  to 
change  fuits. 

This  propertie,  Lt^cim  Floras  recounteth,  had  that  fa¬ 
mous  Captain  Firiatas^'j  nation  a  Portoguife,  of whona 
(exaggerating  his  great  humilitie)  he  faith  and  affirmeth, 
that  hedefpiled  To  much  all  ornament  of  his  perfon^  as 
there  was  no  priiiat  fouldior  in  his  armie  that  went  worfe 
apparelled  than  himfclfe.  And  verily  this  wasnovertuc, 
neither  did  he  the  fame  artificially,  but  itisanaturallef- 
fed  of  thofe,  who  are  poffefled  with  that  difference  of 
imagination  after  which  we  enquire. 

This  rechlcfneffe  in  lalim  Cafar  greatly  decciued  Ci¬ 
cero:  for  being  asked  (after  the  battell)  the  caufe  which 
mooued  him  to  follow  the  partie  oiPompey^  he  anfwercd 
{pi&  MiScrobias  recountcth)His  girding  deceiued  me:  as  if 
he  had  faid,  It  was  my  beholding  oi'lulias  Cafirto  be  a 
man  fbmewhat  flouinly,  and  who  neuer  wore  his  girdle 
handfbmely,  whom  his  fouldiors  in  fcoffe  called  Loofe- 
coat.  But  this  fhould  haue  mooued  and  made  him  to 
know,  that  he  was;  endowed  with  a  wit  requifit  to  the 
counfell  ofwarre.  Rightly  did  SiUa  hit  ihenaile  on  the 
head, who  (as  Suetomus  TrAnqmllias  reporteth)  feeing  the 
rcchlefneffe  of  lalius  Ctefar  in  his  apparelling  himfelfe 
when  he  was  a  boy,  aduertifed  the  Romanes,  faying, 
Take  heed  of  this  ill  girded  yong  fellow.  The  Hiftorians 
bufic  themfelues  much  ,  in  recounting  bow  carclefly 
HamibaUbstchim  touching  his  apparell,  and  how  little 
he  reaked  togoeneat  and  handfome.  To  grow  in  great 
diflike  at  motes  on  the  cape,  to  take  much  care  that  his 
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ftockings  fit  cleane,  and  his  cloke  handfome,  without 
plaits,  appercaineth  to  a  difference  ofthe  imagination  of 
veric  bale  alloy,  and  gainefayth  the  vnderfianding,  and 
that  imagination  which  the  war  requireth.  The  fourth  -f  • 
figneis,  to  hauc  a  bald  head,  and  the  reafon  hereof  may 
foone  be  learned;  for  this  difference  of  imagination  re- 
fideth  in  the  forepart  ofthe  head,  as  doe  all  the  reft,  and 
excefliue  heat  burncth  the  skin  ofthe  head,  andclofeth 
the  poares,  through  which  the  haire  is  to  paffe.  Befidcs 
that  tlte  matter  whereof  the  haire  is  engendred  (as  the 
Phifitions  auouch)  are  thofe  excrements  which  the  brain 
expelleth  intimeofhisnourifhing,  and  by  the  great  fire 
that  there  is,  they  are  confumed  and  burned  vp,  andfo 
the  matter  faileth  whereof  they  may  breed.  And  if  lultm 
C<^rbad  becne  feene  in  this  point  of  Philofbphic,  he 
would  not  fo  much  haue  (bamed  at  his  bald  head,  as  that 
to  couer  the  fame,  he  caufed  the  hinder  part  of  his  haire 
which  fbould  hang  downc  on  his  necke,  to  be  featly  tur¬ 
ned  towards  his  forehead.  And  Suttomm  maketh  men¬ 
tion,  that  nothing  fomuch  contented  him,  as  when  the 
Senat  cna61ed,that  he  might  weare  a  La  wrell  garland  on 
his  head,  and  that  on  none  other  ground,  than  becaufe 
thereby  he  might  couer  his  baldnelfc .  Another  fort  of 
baldnefle  groweth  from  hauing  the  haire  hard  and  earth¬ 
ly,  and  of  a  grofle  compofition,  but  that  betokeneth  a 
man  void  of  vnderftanding,  imagination,  and  memorie. 

The  fifth  figne,  whereby  thofe  arc  known  who  haue  this  i ’■ 
difference  of  imagination,  is,  that  fuch  arc  fpaie  in  words 
and  fulloffcntences,  and  the  reafon  import cth,  becaufe 
the  braine  being  hard, it  followeth  of  neceffitie,that  they 
fuffer  a  defed  in  memorie,  to  which  copie  of  words  ap- 
pertaincth.  Tofind  much  what  to  fay,  fprsngeih  from  a 
coniun^ion,  which  the  memorie  maketh  with  the  ima- 
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gination,in  his  firft  degree  of  heat.  Such  as  hauc  this  con- 
ioyning  of  both  powersjare  ordinarily  great  liers,and  nc- 
uer  want  words  and  talcs,  though  you  ftand  hearkening 
vnto  them  a  whole  day  togither.  ' 

The  fixt  propertic  of  thofe  who  hauc  this  difference 
ofimagination,is,tobchoncft,  and  to  take  great  diflike 
cc  at  filthie  and  baudie  ralke :  and  therefore  Ciceyo  faith,  that 
a  menveriercafonable  doc  imitate  the  honeftieofnature, 
cc  who  hath  hidden  the  vnfeemely  and  fhamefull  parts, 
cf  which  fhe  made  to  prouide  for  the  neceffitie  of  mankind, 

^  cc  and  not  toadorne  itj  and  fhe  confenteth  not  to  fatten 
a  the  eyes  on  thefe,  nor  tiiat  the  eares  fhould  once  heare 
them  named.  This  we  might  well  attribute  to  the  imagi- 
nat  ion,and  lay,  that  the  fame  refteth  offended  at  the  euill 
reprefentation  of  thefe  parts,  but  in  thclaft  Chapter  wee 
rendered  a  rcafon  of  this  effeci.  and  reduced  the  lame  to 
the  vnderftanding ,  and  we  a'diudged  him  defedliue  in 
this  power,  whotookenot  offence  at  fuch  difhoneftie. 
And  bccaufe  to  the  difference  ofim3gination,appurtc- 
.nantto  the  art  Militarie,  there  is  ioyned  this  difeourfe, 
therfore  are  good  Captains  very  honeft.  Wherethrough 
hiftorie  of  lulmCitfar  wee  find  an  aflion  of  the 
honeftie  that  might  be,  and  that  is,  whileft  they 
-^^^^^^^|';^|  niurtheted  him  with  daggers  in  the  Senate-houfe,  hcc 

i  U'"'>(percciuiwg  it  was  impoflible  to  efcape  death)  gauc  him- 
felfc  to  fall  to  the  ground,  and  fo  fitted  his  impcriall  robe 
about  him,  that  after  his  death  they  found  him  couched 
^  with  great  honeftie,  with  his  legs  and  other  parts  coue- 

red,  that  might  anic  way  offend  the  fight. 

The  feuenth  propertic,  and  ofgreateft  importance,  is, 
that  the  Generali  hauc  good  fortune,  andbeluckie  :  by 
which  figne  wee  lhall  pcrfedly  find,  that  he  is  feized  of 
she  wit  and  habilitie  beboojOfuil  for  the  art  Marciall,  for  in 
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fubftancc  and  truth  ^  there  is  nothing  which  ordinarily 
inaketh  mcn^vnfortunac ,  and  that  their  enterpifes  doc 
not  alwaies  take  (uccefle  after  their  defire,  (auc  that  they 
are  depriued  ofwifedonfiej  and  lay  not  hold  on  thecoa- 
uenient  mcancs  for  atchieuing  their  exploits*  For  that 
lulimC^far  fhewed  fuch  wifdomc  in  the  affaires  which 
he  managed^he  bare  away  the  bell  (in  rcrpe(Sl  of  fortu^ 
natenefle)  from  all  other  Captaines  of  the  world/o  as  in 
perils  of  importance  he  encouraged  his  IbuldiourSj  fay¬ 
ing  5  Feare  noj^fey^you  haue  C^f^Ts  good  fortune  to  fight 

on  your  pajtie.  rnr 

The  Stoicks  held  opinion, that  as  there  was  a  hrlt  cauie, 

cuerlafting,  almightic^  and  of  infinite  vyi(edome,knownc 

by  the  order  and  concert  of  his  marucllous  works  5  fo 
alfo  there  was  another  vnwilc  and  vnconccrted,  whole 
workes  prooued  without  order ,  without  reafon  ^  and 
void  of  difcrction :  for  with  anaffeaion  no  way  reafo- 
nablCj  it  gtueth  and  reaueth  from  men  riches^  dignitic^ 

^  and  honour.  This  they  tearmed  Fortune ,  feeing  her  a 
friend  to  men  who  performe  theirbufincflTcby  hapha-  . 
zard,  without  forccafting,  without  wifedomej  and  with¬ 
out  fubmitting  themfelues  to  the  gouernment  ofreafon. 
They  pourtraied  her  (the  better  to  make  her  manners 
and  mallice  knownc)  in  forme  of  a  woman,  a  roy  all  feep- 
ter  in  her  hand,  her  eyes  vailed,  her  feet  vpon  around 
ball,  accompanied  with  perfons  fottifb  and  void  of  all 
trade  of  lining.  By  painting  her  like  a  woman,  they  no¬ 
ted  her  great  lightnefleand  little  diferetion^by  her  royall 
fceDter.  they  acknowledged  her  fbueraigntie  oucr  riches 
and^onour^er  vailed  eyes,  ^  the  ill 

fafiiion  which  fhc  held  in  diftributitg  her  gifts  •,  her  feet 
{landing  on  the  round  ball,  betokened  the  finall  firme- 

nefTc  in  the  fauours  which  flic  imparted,  for  (he  fnat- 
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Sem  foo«h ^ ®  ftcreacheth 

Jvh^r  ftedfaftneffe  in  ought 

whatfocuer :  but  the  worft  part  they  found  in  her,  wTs 

bat  (hefauoureth  the  wicked,  and  pcrfecuteththcvcr- 

tuous  ^loueth  thefoolifh,  andabhorreth  the  wife;  aba- 

&u  t]  -duanceth  the  bafe :  what  is  foule,plca. 

mil" rfl/  ^  j  faire,worketh  her  annoyance.  Manic 
men  placing  confidence  in  theic  properties, becaufe  they 

take  hardincfiTe  to  vn- 
dertake  fond  and  headlong  enterprifes,  which  yet  prof- 

yet  other  mcn,verie  wife 
andaduifed,  dare  not  aduenture  to  execute  thofe  enter- 
prifcs  which  they  haue  begun  with  great  diferetion,  fin- 
ding  by  experience  that  (uch  find  worft  rucceflTe.  How 
great  a  friend  Fortune  (heweth  herfclfe  to  bad  people, 
f  cx/r/f/tf/Ze  maketh  knowne  by  this  probleme,  Whence 
:  poweth  It  that  riches  (for  the  moft  part)  aie  pofTefled 

K  ‘he  wicked,  thanby  men  of  worth?  Whereto 

he  fhapeth  anfwer, Perhaps  becaufe  Fortune  being  blind 

cannot  know  nor  make  choice  of  what  is  beft.  But  this  is 

an  anfwcre  vnworthie  of  fo  great  a  Philofopher :  for  it  is 
not  Fortune  that  beftoweth  wealth  on  men,  and  though 

Ju  t*=y®^^deth  no  reafon,  why  fhc  always 
cherifhcth  the  bad,  and  abandoneth  the  good.  The  tr^uc 

folution  of  this  demaiind  is,  that  the  lewd  fort  are  vcric 
yvittie,  and  haue  a  gallant  imagination  to  beguile  in  buy¬ 
ing  and  felling,  and  can  profit  in  bargaining,  and  em- 
ploying  their  ftockc  where  occafionofgainc  is  offered. 
But  honeft  men  want  this  imagination:  manic  ofwhom 
had  cndcuoured  to  imitate  thefe  bad  fcllowes,  and  by 

prSllf  ‘^^yes  haue  loft  their 

This,  Chrift  our  redeemer  pointed  at,  confidering 

the 
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the  fufficicncic  of  that  fteward,  whom  htsmaiftcr  called 
to  account,  who  referuing  a  good  portion  of  the  goods 
to  his  owne  bchoofe,  falued  vp  all  his  reckonings,  and 
got  his  quiet ejl*  W  hich  wildomc  (though  it  were  faul- 
lie)  yet  God  commended,  faying  j  The  children  of  this 
world  arc  more  wife  in  their  kind  than  the  children  of 
light.  For  thefe  ordinarily  cnioy  agood  vnderftanding, 
with  which  power  they  place  their  affedion  on  their 
law,  and  hauc  want  of  imagination,  whereto  the  know¬ 
ledge  how  to  liue  in  this  world  appertaineth  ^  where¬ 
through  manic  are  morally  good,  becaufe  they  lackc  the 
wit  how  to  be  naughc.This  manner  of  anfwering  is  more 
cafie  and  apparent.  The  naturall  Philofophers,  becaufe 
they  could  not  reach  To  far,dcuifcd  fo  fond  a^nd  ill  iointed 
a  caufe,  as  ladie  Fortune,  to  whofe  power  they  rnight  im¬ 
pute  good  and  bad  fucccffcs,and  not  tothevnskilfulncfle 

and  little  knowledge  of  men. 

Fourc  forts  of  people  there  are  in  eucric  common¬ 
wealth,  if  a  man  lift  to  markc  them.  For  fame  men  arc 
wife,  and  f^mc  tiot  (05  oi^rs  feeme  (b,  and  arc  not  j 
mhers  neither  arc,nor  feem*  and  feme  both  arCjand  feena 
fq.  Some  men  there  are  filent,flow  infpecch,  flayed  in 
anfwering,  not  curious  nor  copious  of  words :  yet  they 
retainc  hidden  within  them,  a  naturall  power  appertai¬ 
ning  to  the  imagination,  whereby  they  know  the  fie  time 
and  occafion  to  bring  their  purpofc  to  pafle,  and  how 
they  arc  therein  to  demcanc  thcmfeliics,  without  com¬ 
municating  or  imparting  their  mind  to  anie  other.  Thefe 
by  the  vulgar  arc  called  happic  and  luckie,  them  feeming 
that  with  little  knowledge  and  Icftewit  cueric  thing  fal- 
leth  into  their  lap. 

Others  contrariwifc  arc  of  much  eloquence  in  words 

and  difeourfe, great  conuerfers,  men  that  t;ike  vpon  them 

to 
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td  goflcrne  the  whole  world,  who  goe  about  hunting 
how  with  fmallexpcncc  they  roayreape  great  gains,  and 
therein  (after  the  vulgars  conceit)  no  man  iniudgemenc 
can  ftep  an  ace  beyond  them,  and  yet,  comming  to  the 
effeii,  all  falleth  to  the  ground  bctweenc  their  hands. 
Thefc  crie  out  vpon  Fortune,  and  call  her  blind  buzzard 
and  iadcj  for  the  matters  which  they  difleigne  and  worke 
with  much  wifdomc,  (he  fuffereth  not  to  take  good  ef- 
fcifi:  but  if  there  were  a  Fortune  who  might  plead  her 
owne  defence,  fhe  would  tell  them,  Your  fdues  are  the 
buzzards ,  the  lots ,  and  the  doe  noughts ,  whom  you 
Ipeakeof,  that  being  vnskilfu!!,  hold  your  felues  wile,  and 
vfing  vnfit  meancs,  would  yet  reape  good  fuccefles.  This 
fort  of people  hauc  a  kind  of  imagination  which  decketh 
vp  and  fetteth  foorth  their  words  and  rcafons,  and  ma- 
keth  them  feeme  to  bee  what  indeed  they  arc  nor. 
Whereon  I  conclude,  that  the  Generali  who  is  endow* 
cd  with  a  wit  requifit  for  the  art  Militarie,  and  doth  duly 
forecaft  what  he  is  to  exploit,  (hall  be  fortunate  and  hap- 
pie,  othcrwile  it  is  loft  labour  to  looke  that  he  euer  pre- 
uaile  to  vidlorie,  vnleftc  God  doe  fight  for  him,  as  he  did 
for  the  armies  oflfraell,  and  yet  withall,  they  chofe  tho 
wifeft  and  skilfullcft  amongft  the  n  to  be  commanders, 
for  we  muft  not  leaiie  all  vpon  Gods  bands,  neither  yet 
may  a  nian  wholly  aflEe  on  his  owne  wit  and  fufficiencie, 
but  it  will  doc  beft  to  ioinc  both  together  j  for  there  is  no 
other  Fortune,  faueGod,  and  a  mans  owne  goudinde* 
uour. 

He  who  firft  dcuifed  Chefle-  play,  made  a  modell  of 
the  art  Militarie,  reprefenting  therein  all  the  occurrents 
and  contemplations  of  war, without  leauing  any  one  be¬ 
hind  :  and  as  in  this  game  Fortune  bearcth  no  ftroke,  nei* 
thcr  can  the  plaier  who  beateth  the  aduetfepattie  be  ter- 
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wed  fortunat,  nor  he  who  is  beaten  vnfortunat.  So  the 
Captain  that  ouercommeth  ought  to  be  called  wife,  and 
the  vanquifhed,  ignorant  5  and  not  the  one  happie,  or 
the  other  vnhappie.  The  fitd  thing  which  he  ordained  tn 
this  play,  was,  that  when  the  king  is  mated,  the  contra- 
tie  partie  is  vanquiflicr :  thereby  to  let  vs  vndetftand,that 
the  ebiefe  force  ofanarmie,  confifteth  in  a  good  com- 
inaunder  to  gouerne  and  direct  the  fame :  and  for  prooic 
hereof,  he  lotted  as  maniechiefe  men  to  the  one  fide  as 
to  the  other,  to  the  end,  that  whofoeuer  loft,  might  be 
afeertained,  it  fo  fell  out  through  default  of  his  owne 
knowledge,  and  not  of  Fortune*  And  this  is  more  appa- 
rantly  fcene,it  weconfidcr,that  askilfull  plater  will  fparc 
halfe  his  men  to  the  other  partie,  and  yet  for  all  that  get 
the  game.  And  this  was  it  which  noted,  that  of¬ 

ten  few  fouldiors  and  we3kc,vanqujfli  manic  and  valiant, 
ifthey  be  gouerned  by  a  Generali  who  can  skill  in  ambu- 
fhes  and  ftratageras.  He  ordained  alfo,  thatihepawnes 
wight  not  turne  backc,  thereby  to  aduife  the  commaun- 
der,that  he  duly  forecaft  all  chances,  ere  hefendfoorth 
his  fouldiors  to  the  fcruiccjbccaufe  ifanie  mifchaunce  a- 
light,  it  behooues  rather  that  they  be  cut  in  pceces  where 
they  were  placed, than  to  turne  their  bickcs,for  the  foul- 
dior  is  not  to  know  when  time  ferueth  to  flic  or  to  fight, 

faue  bydiredfion  of  his  Captainc,  and  therefore  fb  long 
ashislifelafteth,  he  is  tokcepe  hisplacc,vnderpaineof 
becomming  infamous.  Hereunto  he  adioyned  another 
law ,  that  the  pawne  which  had  made  feuen  draughts 

without  being  taken,  fhould  be  made  a  qucene3&  might 

makeanie  draught  at  pkafure,  and  be  placed  next  the 
king,  as  one  fet  at  libertie,  and  endowed  with  nobilitie  5 
whereby  hegauevs  tovndcrftand,  how  in  the  watre  it 
impoiteth  greatly  for  making  th^  valiant ,  to 
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proclaimc  aduantagcs/rcc  campcs,  and  preferments,  for 
luch  as  lhall  hauc  dotie  anic  fpcciall  pccce  offcruicc.  And 
principally ,  that  the  honour  and  profit  pafTc  to  their  pc- 
fteritierfor  then  they  will  exploit  with  greater  courage 

and  gallantnefle.  For  which  caufe^//i/>9///.affirm^.h  that 

a^njuakgthmorcreake  to  be  chiefc  ofhis  linage 

^vv^ej)^pjcrli^.  This Stule  well perceiued,  when 
he  caufed  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  army ,Whoifocucr  dial 
that  pan,  {meaning,  kill  the  Giant  (hall  be 

made  ri^  ly  the_King).andiha^^^^^  his  daughter  to 
wifCj  andjiis]iqufc  fhaJl  be  enfranchifed  in  Ifrael  from  all 
raanncj^lib^  Conformable  vnto  this  Pro^laliration 

there  was  a  Court  in  Spainc,  which  ordained,  that  what- 
meiicr  fouldior,  by  his  good  vfage,  deferued  foreceiue 
tor  hK  pay  yoo  Soldi  (this  was  the  greateft  ftipend  al- 
u 1"  '^arres)  naould  himfelfc  and  his  poftcritic 
be  difcharged  for  euer  from  all  taxes  and  feruiccs.  The 
Moores  (as  they  are  great  players  at  Chefle)  haue  in  their 
plates  fet  feuen  degrees  in  imitation  of  the  feuen  draughts 
which  the  Pawne  muft  make  to  be  a  C^eenc,  and  fo  they 
enlarge  the  play  from  one  to  the  fccond,  and  from  the 

econd  to  the  third,  vntill  they  arriuc  to  feuen,  anfwcra* 
bic  totheproofe  that  the  fouldior  fhall  giue  of  hirofelfe ; 
and  if  he  be  fo  gallant  as  to  inlarge  his  pay  to  the  feuentb 
they  ^ecld  him  the  fame :  and  for  this  cauft  they  are  ter¬ 
med  Septerniers,  or  Scuenftears.  Thefe  haue  largcli- 
bcrties  and  exemptions,  as  in  Spainc  thofe  Gentlemen 
who  are  called  Hidalgos.  The  rcafon  hereof,  in  naturall 
Pbilofophie  is  verie  plaine :  for  there  is  no  faculiie  ofall 
thofe  that  gouerne  man,  which  will  willingly  worke,  vn- 
lefTc  there  be  fomc  intereft  to  mooue  the  fame:  which 
K^riUotk proucth  in  the  gcncratiue  power,  and  the  felfc 
reafon  fwayeth  in  the  refidue.  The  obied  of  the  wrath- 
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fullfacultic  (aswehauc  abouc  fpecified)is  honour  and 
adiiantage  j  and  if  this  ccafe  ,  ftraightwaics  courage 
and  ftomacke  decay  :  by  all  this  may  be  conceiued  the 
great  fignification  which  it  carricth  to  make  that  pawne 
a  queene ,  who  hath  madefeuen  draughts  without  ta¬ 
king  :  for  whatfoeucr  the  greareft  nobilitic  in  the  world, 
that  hath  been  or  (hall  be,  hath  fpriing  and  (hall  fpring 
from  pawncs,and  priuat  men,  who  by  the  valour  of  their 
perfon  haue  done  fuch  exploits ,  as  they  delerued  for 
themfclucs  and  their  pofteritie  the  title  of  Gentlemen, 
Knights ,  Noblemen ,  Earles ,  MarquelTes,  Dukes,  and 
Kings.  True  it  is,  that  Tome  are  fb  ignorant  and  void  of 
confidcration,  as  they  will  not  graunt  that  their  nobilitic 
had  a  beginning*,  but  that  the  fame  is  eucrlafting,  and 
growne  into  their  bloud,  not  by  the  grace  of  Tome  parti¬ 
cular  king, but  by  the  fupernaturall  anddiuinc  reafbn.To 
the  bent  of  this  purpofe  (though  we  (hall  thereby  fome- 
vvhat  lengthen  our  matter)  I  cannot  but  recount  averic 
wittie  difeourfe ,  which  pafTed  betweene  our  Lord  the 
Prince  Don  Carlos  ^  and  the  Dodlor  Smres  of  Toledo, 
who  was  fudge  of  the  Court  of  Alcala  of  Heuarcs. 
Prince.  Dodtor  what  thinkeyou  of  this  people?  Dodor. 
Very  well  (my  Lord)  for  hcere  is  the  Beft  aire,  and  the 
bed  (bile  of anie  place  in  Spalne.  P.  For  fuch  the  Phifi- 
tions  made  choice  of  to  rccouer  my  health :  haue  you 
feenctheVniuerlitie?  D.  No  myZ,./^  Sec  it  thentforit 
is  vcric  fpeciall  5  and  where  they  tell  me  the  Sciences  are 
verie  learnedly  read.  D,  Verily,  for  a  colledge  and  parti¬ 
cular  ftudie,  it  carricth  great  fame,  and  (hould  be  fuch  in 
effebi,  as  yourhighnclle  fpcaketh  of. /’.Where  did  you 
ftudie  ?  P.  In  Salamanca,  my  lord.  P.  And  did  you  pro- 
ceed-DotJlor  in  Salamanca?  D.  My  lord,  no.  P.  That  roe 
feeroeth  was  euill  done,  to  ftudie  in  one  Vniuetfitie,  and 
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take  degree  in  another.  D.  May  itplcaie  yourhighnefle 

that  the  charges  of  taking  degrees  in  Salamancafare  exl 
celltue  5  and  therefore  we  poorc  men  flie  the  fame  and 
get  vs  to  fomc  other  Vniueiiitic,  knowing  that  we  re- 
cciue  out  fufficiencie  and  learning  not  from  the  degree 
but  from  our  ftudie  andpaines,  albeit  my  parents  were 
not  fo  poorc,  but  if  them  lifted  might  hauc  borne  the 
ch^gcof  my  proceeding  in  Salamanca:  but  your  hieh- 
nelfe  well  knoweth,  that  thedoaors  of  this  Vniucrfitic 
haue  the  like  franchifes  as  the  gentleman  of  Spaine,  and 
to  vs  who  arefueb  by  nature,  this  exemption  doth  harm, 
at  leaft  to  our  poftcricie.  P.  Which  of  the  kings  mine  an- 
ceftore  gaue  this  nobilitie  to  your  linage  ?  D.  None,  And 
to  this  end  your  highnefle  muft  vnderftand,  there  are 
two  forts  of  gentlemen  in  Spainjfbme  of  bloud,and  Ibme 
by  priuiledge :  thole  in  bloud  (as  my  Iclfe)  haue  not  rc- 

ceiued  their  nobilitie  atthekingshandjbutthofcbypri. 
iiilcdgchaue.F.  This  matter  isvcrichard  for  me  to  con- 
ceine,  and  I  would  gladly  that  you  exprefledit  in  plai¬ 
ner  tearmes :  for  if  my  bloud  royall,  reckoning  from  my 
felfc  to  my  father,  and  from  him  to  my  grandfather,  and 
fo  by  order  from  each  to  other,  comracth  to  finifh  in  Pe. 
lagius :  to  whom  by  the  death  of  the  king  Don  Roderkke, 
thekingdome  wasgiuen,  before  which  time  he  was  not 
king.  If  we  reckon  vp  after  this  fort  your  pedigree,  (hall 
wee  not  come  at  lafttoend  in  one  who  was  no  gentle¬ 
man  ?£>.  This  difeourfe  cannot  be  denied,  for  all  things 
haue  had  a  beginning.  P.  I  aske  you  then,  from  whence 
that  fitft  man  bad  his  nobilitie,  who  gaue  beginning  to 
your  nobilitie  ?  hcc  could  not  enfranchife  himfelfe,  nor 
pluckc  out  his  ownc  necke  from  the  yoke  of  tributes  and 
fcruices,  which  before  time  hee  paied  to  the  kings  my 
predeceflbrs :  for  this  were  a  kind  of  theft,  and  a  prefer- 
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ring  himfelfe  by  force  with  the  kings  pacrimonie,  and  it 
foundcth  not  with  rcalon  ,  that  gentlemen  of  blond 
fliould  haue  fobad  an  original!  as  this:  therefore  it  fal« 
lethout  plaine,thdt  the  king  gaue  him  freedome,  &  ycel- 
dedhim  the  grace  of  that  nobiiitie.  Now  tell  me  from 
whom  he  had  it.  D.  Your  highnefle  concludeth  veric 
wellj  and  it  is  true,  that  there  is  no  ctue  nobilitie  fane  of 
the  kings  grant ;  but  we  tearme  thofe  noble  of  blood,  of 
whole  originall  there  is  no  memorie,  neither  is  it  fpe* 
cified  by  writing,  when  the  fame  began,  nor  what  king 
yeelded  them  this  fauour :  and  this  obfcurenelTe  is  re* 
ceiued  in  the  common  wealth  for  more  honourable, 
than  diftin£tly  to  know  the  contrarie.  The  common¬ 
wealth  allb  maketh  gentlemen :  for  when  a  man  grow- 
eth  valorous,  of  great  vertue,  and  rich,  it  darcth  not  to 
challenge  fuch  a  one,  as  fecmtng  thereby  to  doe  him 
wrong,  and  that  it  is  fit  a  man  of  that  worth  doe  liue  in  all 
franchize.  This  reputation  palling  to  the  children,  and  to 
the  nephewes,  gtoweih  to  nobilitic,  &  fo  they  get  a  pre¬ 
tence  againfi  the  king.  Thefe  are  not  therefore  gentle¬ 
men,  becaufc  they  receiue  j  00  Soldi  of  pay ;  but  when 
the  contrarie  cannot  be  prooued ,  they  pafle  for  fuch. 
That  Spaniard,  who  deuifed  this  name  ofa  gentleman, 
Hiftodalgos,  gaue  verie  well  to  vndciftand  this  dodrinc 
which  we  haue  fet  downe  5  for  by  his  opinion  men  haue 
two  kinds  of  birth,  the  one  uaturall,  in  which  all  are 
cqualljthe  other  Ipirituall.When  a  man  perforrneth  anie 
heroicall  enterprife ,  or  anie  vertue  or  extraordinarie 
worke,  then  is  he  new  borne,  and  procurcth  for  himfelfe 
other  new  parents ,  and  Iccleth  that  being  which  hec 
had  tofore.  Ycfterday  he  was  called  thefonneof/’e/^r, 
and  nephew  o\StnchiusyZX\di  now  he  is  named  the  (bnne 
ofhisovync  adions.  Hence  had  thatCaftilianprouerbe 
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his  originalljWhich  faith.Eucry  man  is  the  Ton  of  his 
vyorkes.  Andbecauieihe  good  and  vertuous  workcSjare 
in  the  holy  feripture  termed  forawhat,  and  in  the  Spanifh 
tongue  it  fignifieth  vices  and  fins  nothing, which 

in  the  Spanifh  is  teamed  mda.  This  Spaniard  compoun¬ 
ded  this  word  hijo  thereof, whicli  iroporteth  nought 

els,  but  that  fuch  a  one  is  delcended  pf  him,  who  per- 
formed  Ibmc  notorious  and  vertuous  ai^ion :  for  which 
he  deferued  to  be  rewarded  by  the  King  or  common¬ 
wealth,  togithet  with  all  his  pofteritie  for  eucr.  The  law 
of  the  FArtiti  {zythy'th^x.h^oddgo  fignifieth  the  fonne 
of  goods :  But  if  we  vnderftaod  the  lame  oftemporall 
goods  ,  the  reafon  was  not  good  5  for  there  are  infinit 
gentlemen  poorc,  and  infinit  rich  men,  who  ate  nogen- 
tlenaen:  but  if  he  meane  the  Ibnne  of  goods  jthatisto  fay, 
of  good  qualities,  it  carrieth  the  fame  fence  which  wee 
before  exprefled, 

Of  the  fccond  birth  which  men  ought  to  haue  be- 
fides  their  naturall,  there  is  afiborded  vs  a  naturail  exam¬ 
ple  in  the  Scripture,  where  Chrift  our  redeemer  repre- 
hendeth  Nicodemtu ,  becaufc  he  (being  a  dodor  of  the 
law)  wifi  not  yet,  it  was  neceflarie  that  a  man  ftiouldbc 
borne  of  new, thereby  to  obtain  a  better  being,and  more 
honourable  parents  than  his  naturall :  for  which  caufe, 
all  the  lime  that  a  man  perforraeth  no  heroicall  cntcr- 
prlfc,  in  this  fence  he  is  called  hyo  de  mda,  to  weet  the 
fonne  ofnothing;  although  by  his  aunceftors  he  beare 
the  name  of  hijo  dalga,  that  is,  the  fonne  of  (braewhat, 
ora  Gentleman.  Tothepurpofe  ofthisdo6trine,Iwill 
recite  vnto  you  a  difeourfe  which  pafled  betwccnc  a  veric 
honourable  Gaptaine  and  a  CaualieEo,  who  flood  much 
on  the  pantophles  of  bis.  Gcntiiitic,  Whereby  ,fliall  be 
dficoucred,  in  .what  the  honour  of  this  fecond  birth  con- 
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fifteth.  This  Captaine  then  falling  in  companie  with  a 
knotofCaualieros,  and  diicourling  of  the  largefle  and 
libcrtie,  which  Suuldiors  enioy  in  Italic, in  a  ccttaine  de- 
naaund,  which  one  of  them  made  him,  hegauehimthe 
you,  bccaufe  he  was  natiuc  of  that  place,  and  the  fonne 
of meane  parents,  borne  in  a  village  oflbme  few  houfes : 
but  the  Captaine  (aggrccued  thereat)  anfwcred,  faying  j 
Signor ,  your  fignoric  ihall  vnderftand,  that  Souldiors 
who  haucenioyed  the  libertie  ofitalie,  cannot  contcnc 
themfclues  to  make  abode  in  Spaine,  bccaufe  ofthema- 
nie  laws  which  ate  here  ena(^ed  againH  fuch  as  fet  hand 
to  their  fword. 

The  other  Caualieros  hearing  him  vfethetearmcof 
Signoru,  could  not  fdrbeare  laughter .  The  Caualiero 
blufhing'hcreat ,  Vfed  ihefe  words  ,  Your  mercede  may 
Weetjthat  in  Italic,  to  fay  Stgmrh,  importeth  fo  much  as 
in  Spaine  to  fay  mercede, 'And  this  Signor  Capitano, being 
accuftomed  to  the  vfe  and  manner  of  that  countrie,  gi- 
ucth  the  tearme  of Sigmrk,  where  he  fhould  doc  that  of 
mercede.  Hereto  the  Captaine  anfwcred,  faying  j  Let  not 
your  Signorie  hold  me  to  be  a  man  fb  fimple,  but  that  I 
know  when  I  am  in  Italic,  to  applie  my  felfe  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  IraliCjand  in  Spain,to  that  of  Spain :  but  he  that 
in  Spain  talking  with  me,  may  giue  the  theyou,  it  bchoo- 
ucth  at  leaft  that  he  haue  a  Signorie  in  Spain  j  and  yet  fo 
I  can  fcarfe  take  it  welhthe  Caualiero  fbmwhat  affronted 
made  reply,  faying  5  why  Signor  Capitano,  are  you  not 
nadue  in  fuch  aplace,and  fonne  to  fuch  a  man?  And  know 
you  noi  agalne  who  I  am,  and  what  mine  anceftors  haue 
been?Signor  (anfvyered  the  Captaine)!  know  right  well, 
that  your  Signorie  is  a  good  Caualiero,  and  fuch  haue 
been  your  eiders:  but  l  and  my  right  armc  (vvhich  now  I 
ackhbwie'dgc  For  my  father)  are  bettfer  than  ybu  and  all 
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your  linage.  This  Gaptaini  meant  to  allude  to  the  /econd 
birthj  when  hee  faid,  I  and  my  right  armc,  which  now  I 
acknowledge  tobemyfatherj  and  that  not  vnduly ;  for 
with  his  right  arrae,  and  with  his  fword  he  had  perfor¬ 
med  fuch  adions,  as  the  valour  of  his  perfon  was  equal! 
to  the  nobility  ofthat  Caualiero.  For  the  moft  part,  the 
laws  and  nature  (faith  are  contrary :  fora  man  fom- 

times  iditeth  out  of  natures  hands,  with  a  minde  verie 
wile,  excellent,  noble,  franke,  and  with  a  wit  apt  to 
command  a  whole  world  :  yet  bccaufc  bis  hap  was  to  be 
borne  in  the  houfe  of  a bafe  pcafant,  by  the 

laws  he  remaincth  depriued  ofthat  honour  andlibertie 
wherein  nature  placed  him.  And  contrariwife  we  fee  o- 
thers,  whofe  wit  and  fafhions  were  ordained  to  be  flaucs; 
and  yet  for  that  they  were  borne  in  noble  houfes,  they 
come  by  force  of  thelawcs  to  be  great  Lords^i^Biit  one 
thing  hath  been  noted  manie  dales  ago, which  is  worthie 
ofconfidcracionjthat  ihofe  who  are  born  in  villages  and 
sh'akhcd 'houfes,  prooue  more  fufficient  men,  and  of 
greater  towardnefle  for  the  Sciences  and  armcSjthan  fuch 
as  haue  great  Cities  for  their  birth-place.  Yet  is  the  vul¬ 
gar  fo  fubiedi  to  ignorance,  as  they  gather  a  confequence 
tothecontraricgfrom  birth  in  mcanc  places:  hereof  the 
facred  Scripture,  affoordeth  vs  an  example,  where  it  is 
read,  that  the  people  of  ifraci  much  wondering  at  vhs 
great  workes  of  our  Sauiour  C  hrif|,  faidj  Is  it  poffible, 
that  out  of  Nazareth  can  come  ought  that  is  good  ?  But 
to  returne  to.ihe  wit  of  this  Captaiae,  of  whom  wc  haue 
difeourfed  :  brought  to  be  endowed  wluimuchvnder- 
ftanding,  and  w'ith  the  difference  ofimagination,  which 
is  requifit  for  the  art  ofwar.  Wherethrough,  in  this  trea* 
life  wee  deliuer  much  dodlrinc,  whence  wee  may  gather 
wherein  the  valour  oftiien  confiftetbj  that  they^may  reap 
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cftimatlon  inthc  common-wealth. 

Six  things  (me  feemcth)  a  man  ought  to  haue,  to  the 
end  he  maybe  tearraed  honourablCjand  which  of  them 
foeiicr  vvant,‘  his  being  is  thereby  impaired :  but  yet  all 
of  them  are  not  placed  in  one  fclfc  degree,  nor  partake  a 
like  valuCjOr  the  felfc  qualities.  ■  . 

The  firll  and  principall,  is  the  valour  of  a  mans  ownc  <  • 
perfon,  as  touching  his  wifdome,  iuftice,  mind,  and  cou¬ 
rage.  This  inakcth  riches  and  birth-right,  from  hence 
grow  honourable  titles  ^  from  this  beginning  all  the  no- 
bilitie  in  the  world  fetcheth  his  original!.  And  ifaniebe 
fctled  in  a  contrarie  opinion, let  him  go  to  the  great  hou- 
fes  in  Spaine,  and  he  fhall  find,  that  they  all  deriue  their 
originall  from  particular  men,  who  by  the  valour  oftheir 
perfons  attained  to  that,  which  now  by  their  fucceffions 
is  poflefied. 

The  fccond  thing  which  honoureth  a  man,  next  to  a- 
the  valour  of  his  perfon,  isfubfiance,  without  which  w« 

.find  not,  chat  anie  man  carrieth  efiimation  in  the  com¬ 
mon-wealth. 

The  third  is,  the  nobilitie  and  antiquitie  of  his  ance-  5  • 
ftors,  to  be  well  borne,  and  of  honourable  bloud,  is  a 
thing  veric  precious  •  but  yet  retaincth  in  it  fclfe  a  great 
defect :  for  by  it  fclfc  alone  it  yeeldeth  a  flender  auaile, 
as  well  in  regard  of  the  gentleman  himfelfejas  of others 
who  ftand  in  need  thereof:  for  a  man  can  neither  cat  nor 
drinkc  the  fame,  nor  apparrell  himlelfe  therewithal!,  nor 
giue  nor  bellow  the  lame :  but  itmakethaman  to  liue 
as  dying ,  by  depriuing  him  of  the  remedies  which  he 
might  otherwife  procure  to  fupplie  his  neceflities-  but 
let  him  vnice  the  fame  with  riches,  and  by  no  degree  of 
honour  it  can  be  countcruailed.  Some  are  wont  to  re¬ 
ferable  nobilitie  CO  a  cypher  in  numbriog^  which  of  it 
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felfcbeareth  no  value,  but  vnited  with  another  number, 
,multiplieth  the  fame. 

The  fourth  point  which  maketh  a  man  to  be  of  ac¬ 
count,  is  to  haue  forac  dignitie  or  honourable  office,  and 
contrariwife  nothingfo  muchabafeth  a  man,asto  get  his 
lining  by  fome  handycraft. 

The  fift  thing  which  honoureth  a  man,  is  to  be  cal¬ 
led  by  a  good  furname,  and  a  gracious  Chriftiannarac, 
which  may  deliuer  a  plcafing  confonance  to  the  eare, 
and  not  to  be  termedapaftic,or  peftell,  as  fome  that  I 
know.  We  read  in  thegenerallhiftoricofSpaine,  that 
there  came  two  Embafladours  out  of  France  vnto  king 
Alfhenfe  the  ninth,  todcmaund  one  of  his  daughters  in 
mariage  for  their  foucraigne  king  Philip:  one  of  which 
Ladies  was  verie  faire,  and  named  Frraca ;  the  other  no¬ 
thing  fogratious,and  called  Blanche.  They  both  com- 
ming  in  prefence  oftheEmbaffadours,  all  men  held  it  as 
a  matter  refolued ,  that  the  choice  would  light  vpon 
Frraca,  as  the  elder, and  fairer,  and  better  adorned :  but 
the  Embaffadours  enquiring  eacli  of  their  names,  tookc 
offence  at  the  name  of  Frraca,  and  made  choice  of  the 
Ladie  faying,  that  her  name  would  be  better  re- 

cciued  in  France  than  the  other. 

The  fixt  thing  which  honoureth  a  man,  is  the  feeme- 
ly  ornament  of  his  perfbn,  and  his  going  well  apparelled, 
and  attended  with  manic  waiters.  The  good  difeent  of 
the  Spanifhnobilitiejis  offuch  as  through  the  valour  of 
their  perfon ,  and  through  their  honourable  enrerprifes 
atchicuedjgrew  in  the  wars  to  the  payof  foo  Soldi. The 
originall  whereof  our  late  writers  cannot  verifie :  for  if 
they  findnot  their  matter  laid  downe  in  writing,  and  ex- 
piefTcd  to  their  hands  by  others,  they  are  vnablctofup- 
plie  the  fame  with  anie  inuention  of  their  ownc.  Thedif- 

ference 
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cc  fercnce  which placeih  betwixt  mcmorie  and  re-  fi 

cc  tncmbrance  is,  that  it  the  tnemone  bauc  loft  anic  of: 
cc  thofe  things  which  at  firft  it  knew,  it  cannot  call  the  fame 
to  mind,  without  new  learning  thereof :  but  rcroeni- 
c  c  brance  cnioyeih  this  fpeciall  gracc,that  if  it  forget  ought, 

;c  by  ftopping a  while  to  difeourfe  thereupon,  it  turncth  to 
ri  find  out  that  which  was  before  lo(l.  Which  may  be  the 
cc  Court  that  tpeaketh  in  fauour  of  good  Ibuldiours,  we 
find  at  this  day  recotded  neither  in  bookes,  nor  in  the 
memorie  of  men ,  but  there  are  left  as  reliques  thefc 
words,  hyodtlgo,  in  thofe  that  receiuc  y  oo  Soldi  of  pay, 
after  the  Court  of  Spain,and  their  known  wages.  By  ma¬ 
king  dilcourfc, and  arguing  whereon,it  will  fall  out  an  ea- 
fie  matter  to  find  out  their  aflbeiats.  \^nu»y  ol  Lebrifia 
giuing  the  fignification  of  this  verbe,<:;r0///r0,r4;^:  faith, 
the  fame  fignifieth,  to  draw  vnto  it  that  which  is  due  for 
pay,  or  by  reafon,  as  we  fay  now  aday es  by  a  new  phrafe 
of  Ipeech,  or  to  take  pay  from  theking.  And  it  is  a  thing 
fb  vfed  in  Caftilia  the  old,  to  fay  fuch  a  one  hath  well  im¬ 
plied  his  trauaile,  when  he  is  well  paied,  that  amongft 
the  ciuillerifort  there  isnomanneroffpcech  moreordi- 
narie. 

From  this  fignification ,  the  word  vitidicare  fetched 
his  origmall,  namely,  when  anie  one  would  ftirre  arthe 
wrong  offered  him  by  anorher :  for  iniurie  metaphori¬ 
cally  is  tearmed  debt.  After  this  fort  when  we  now  fay, 
fuch  a  one  is  hij6  dtlgo^de  vengtr  quincentes  fueldts,  that  is, 

3  gentleman  of  the  pay  of  500  Soldi :  we  meanc,  that  he 
is  delcended  from  a  fouldior  fo  valiant^ as  fer  his  prow- 
effe  he  deferued  to  recciue  fo  large  a  pay, as  is  that  of  506 
Soldi:  who  by  thccourtofSpainc  was  (with  all  his po- 
fteritic)enfranchi(ed  from  paying  anic  tallages  or  ferui- 
ccs  tu  the  king.  This  knownc  pay  is  nought  els,  fauc  the 

Q^iij  cntiance 
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entrance  which  fuch  a  fouldiour  madc  mtb  the  n'«mbet 
of  thofe,  whofc  ftipend  was  5O0  Soldi:  for  then  were 
regiftred  in  the  kings  booke  the  name  of  the  fonldiour 
the  .countrey  where  he  was  borne,  and  who  were  his  pa* 
rents  and  progenitors,  for  the  more  ccrtainctie  to  him 
who  recciued  this  benefit  and  fiipend.  Euen  as  at  this 
djy  weread  in  the  booke  of which  is  kept  at  Sa* 
lamanca,  where  are  found  written  the  beginning  ofwel« 
neere  all  the  Spanifii  Nobilicie.  The  leinblable  diligence 
vfcd  Siul,  when  flew  Golm:  for  forthwith  he  fenc 

to  take  information  ofwhatftockc 
the  young  man  was  delcended.  Anticntly  they 'termed 
SeUro  the  houfe  of  the  Villaine,  as  well  as  ofthc’Gcn- 

But  Athens  wee  haue  ftepped  afide  info  this  digreffi. 
oh  i  it  behooueth  to  make  returne  to  ourpurpole  Abm 
whence  wc  parted  ,.and  to  know  whence  it  growcih, 
that  in  play  at.ChelTe ,  which  we  tearmed  a  counter* 
feit  of  warre,‘  a  man  fhameth  more  tosloofe,  than  at  ante 
other  game,  albeit  the  fame  lurnehim  to  no  dammage, 
neither  is  the  play  for  money :  and  whence  it  may  fprisig,' 
that  the  lookers  on  fee  more  draughts  than  the  players 
themfclucs,  though  they  are  Icflefeeneincheplay?  and 
that  which  moft  importeth,  is,  that  fomeganricfters  play 
beft  farting,  ahdfomc  better  after  meat?  The  firft  doubt 
holdeth  like  difficultie,  for  wee  fiaue  auouched,  that  in 
warre  and'in  Chefle-play  fortune  hath  nought  to  doc, 
neither  may  vvice  bee  allowed  to  fay,  VV  ho  would  euec 
hauc  thoughtthis  ?  but  all  is  ignorance  and  carclcfnefle 
in  him  that  lecfeth,-  and  wifedomc  and  cunning  in  him 
that  gettech.  And  when  amaniis  ouercome  in  matters 
of  vvir  and  fufficiencie,  and  is  cut  off  from  all  allegations 
ofe*cufe  or  pretence, other  than  bis  owne  ignorance,  it 
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followeth  amatccr  ofncceffitici  that  he  waxafliamcd; 

for  man  is  rcafonable,  and  a  friend  to  his  reputation,  and 
cannot  btookc  that  in  the  wotkes  of  this  power  ame  o- 
fc  thcr  fliouldftepafoot  beforchim.  For  which  caufc^«- 
fla/e  demandeth,  What  the  rcafon  may 
c/tients  confented  not,  that  I'pcciall  rewards  ftio^be  af- 
cefiened  to  thofe,  who  furpalfcd  the  reft  in  the  Sciences, 
cr  and  yet  ordained  fome  for  the  beft  leaper,runncr,throwcr 
of  the  barrcjsnd  wreftlei?To  which  he  frattieth  anfwcre 
(c  That  in  wreftling  and  bodily  contentions,  it  is  tollerated 
cc  that  there  be  ludeesafligned,  whoftiallcenfurc  how  far 
«  one  man  exceedeth  another,  to  the  end  they  may  luftly 
cc  yeeld  prize  to  the  vanquiftier,  it  falling  out  a  matter <n 
cf  no  difficultie,  for  the  eye  to  difeerne  who  leapcth  molt 
cc  eround,  or  runneth  with  greatettfwiftnefle :  but  in  mat- 
c.  Teis  of  Science  it  ptooueth  verie  hard  to  trie  by  the  yn- 
cc  derftanding  which  excccdcth  other,  for  that  it  is  a  thing 
cc  appertaining  to  the  fpirit ,  and  of  much  qucintncflc  j 
cf  and Jf  the  fudge  lift  to  giue  the  prize  malicioufly  ,  all 
(c  men  cannot  lookc  theveunto,  for  it  is  a  iudgement  much 
,Tftrangcd  from  ihc  fence  of  .he  beboldeij.,  Befida 
ff  this  giucih  another  which: is  better, 

c :  faying.  That  men  make  no  great  rccke  to  be  ouercomc 
in  throwing,  wraftiing,  running,  and  leaping,  for  that 
cc  they  are  graces  wherein  the  verie  brute  beafts  outpauc 
cc  VS.  But  that  which  wee  cannot  endure  with  patience, 
,,  is,  to  hauc  another  adiudged  more  wife  and  aduiied 

cc  than  our  felucs,  wherethrough  they  grow  inhatred  yvitb 
(c  the  fudges,  andfeeke  tobercuengedofthem,  thinking 
cc  that  of  malice  they  went  about  to  fhame  them.  There¬ 
fore  to  fhun  thefe  inconueniences,  they  would  not  yccld 
confent,  that  in  workes  appertaining  to  the  realonable 
part,  men  fbould  be  allowed  either  iudges  or  rewards. 
'  CLiiij  Whence 
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Whence  IS  gathered,  that  the  VniuerfiticsdoeilL  who 

dciree  InEe  and  third 

nanons’  ”  ^  thatproouebeft  at  theexami. 

For  befidcs  that  the  inconucnienccs  alleaged  byo/ri- 

pt/e  doc  betide,  it  is  repugnant  tothedodrine  of  the 
Goipell,  that  men  grow  into  contention  who  Ihould  be 

that  this  IS  true,  we  fee  manifeftly,  for  that 
I  c  p  es  of  our  Sauiour  Chrift  comming  one  day 

fromacerrainevoiage,treatedamongftthemfclucs,who 

ftoold  be  the  greateft,  and  being  novv  arriued  at  their 
o  o^og)  their  maiftcr  asked  them  3  whereof  they  had  rca- 

^ ^  (though  fomewhat  blunt) 

well  vnderftood,  how  thisqueftion  was  not  allowable- 
wherethrough  the  wxt  faitb,that  they  durft  not  tell  him  ] 
but  bccaufe  from  God  nothing  can  bee  concealed  hcc 
Ipakc  vnto  them  in  this  manner :  Ifanie  will  be  chiefe  a- 
mon^yop,  J^all  be  the  laft  ofall,  and  feruant  to  the 
reft.  The  Pharifies  were  abhorred  by  Chrift  ourrcdcc'. 
mer,  bccaufe  they  loued  the  higheft  fears  at  fcafts,  and 
the  pnncipall  chaircs  in  the  Synagogues.  The  chiefe 
reafon  whereon  they  rclie  who  beftow  degrees  after  this 
manner,  IS,  that  when  fchollcrs  know  cch  of  them  fhall  be 
rewarded  according  to  the  triall  which  they  fhall  giuc 

ofthcmrelucs  ehey  will  rcamlysffootdthciifcli,es,ime 

from  their  ftudie,  to  fleepe  or  eat :  which  would  ccafc 
were  there  not  a  reward  for  him  that  taketh  pains,  or  cha! 
ftilemcnt  for  him  that  addideth  himfclfe  to  loofcncfTc 
and  loitering.  But  this  is  a  finder  reafon,  and  fo  onely  in 
apparence,  and  prefupporeth  agreat  fallhood,  which  is 
ihat  knowledge  may  begotten  bycontinuall  plodding 
at  the  bookc,  and  by  hearing  of  good  maifters,  and  nc. 
ucrleefingalcfloD,  And  they  imrkenot,  thatifafehoh 

Icr 
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Icr  want  the  wit  and  abilitic  requifit  for  the  learning 
which  he  applieih,  it  fallcth  out  a  loft  labour,  to  beat  his 
bead  day  and  night  at  liis  bookes.  And  the  error  is  fuch, 
that  if  differences  of  wits,  fo  far  diftani  as  thefe,  doe  enter 
into  conipctencie,the  one  through  his  quicke  capaciiic, 
without  ftudying  or  poaring  in  bookes,  getteth  learning 
in  a  trice,  and  the  other  for  that  he  is  block- headed  and 
dull, after  he  hath  toiled  all  his  life  long,  can  fmall  skill  in 
the  matter. 

Now  the  fudges  come,  as  men  to  giue  the  firft  price 
to  him  who  was  enabled  by  nature  and  tookc  no  tra- 
uell,  and  the  laft  to  him  who  was  borne  void  ofcapacitie, 
yet  neuer  gaue  ouer  ftudying;  as  if  the  one  had  gotten 
learning  by  turning  ouer  his  bookes,  and  the  other  loft 
the  fame  through  his  ownc  fluggifhneffe.  And  itfarcth 
as  if  they  ordained  prices  for  two  hotfes ,  of  which  the 
one  had  his  legs  found  and  nimble,  and  the  other  halted 
downcright.  If  the  Vniuerfuies  did  admit  to  the  ftudie 
of  the  Sciences,  none  but  fuch  as  had  a  wit  capable  there¬ 
of,  and  were  all  equal!,  it  fhould  feemc  a  thing  well  done 
to  ordaine  reward  and  punifhmet^  :  for  whofbeuer 
knew  moft ,  it  would  thereby  appeate  that  he  pained 
himfclfe  moft,  and  who  knew  leaft,  had  giuen  himfelfe 
more  to  his  eafe. 

Tothcfecond  doubt  we  anfwerjthat  as  the  eyes  ftand 
in  need  of  light  and  clecrcneflc,  to  fee  figures  and  co¬ 
lours,  fb  the  imagination  hath  need  of  light  in  the  braine, 
to  fee  the  fantafies  which  arc  in  the  mcmoric.This  clcerc- 
nefle  the  Sunne  giueth  not, nor  anic  lampc  or  candlc,but 
the  vitall  fpirits  which  arc  bred  in  the  heart, and  difpcrfed 
throughout  the  bodic.  Hercwithall  it  is  requifit  to  know 
that  fcare  gathercth  all  the  vitall  fpirits  to  the  heart,  and 
Icaucth  the  braine  darke,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the 

bodic 
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bodiccold.  Whereupon  makethihisdcmaund, 

Whence  commeth  it .  that  who  fo  fearethj  his  voice, 
his  hands,  and  his  nether  lip  doe  trembje  ?  whereto  he 
anfwereth.  That  through  this  fearc  the  naturall  heat 
j^eth  to  the  heart,  and  leaucth  all  the  refidue  of  the  bodie 
awld,and  the  cold  (as  before  is  touched^  by  Ga/f^j  rnind, 
hindereth  all  the  powers  and  facultjes^^c  ibule,  an^^ 
foffcreth  not  them  to  worke. 

i  Hence  beginneth  the  anfwerc  of  this  fecond  doubt, 
and  it  is, that  thofe  who  play  at  Cheflejcohcciue  fearc  to 
looie,  becaufe  the  game  fliandeth  vpontearmesofrepa- 
taiion  and  difgrace,  and  for  that  Fortune  hathnoftrokc 
therein  jfo  the  vitall  fpirits  aflembling  to  the  heart,  the 
imagination  is  foreflowcd  by  the  cold,  and  the  fantaftnes 
in  the  darke :  for  w  hich  two  reafons,he  who  playeth, can¬ 
not  bring  his  purpofe  to  effcrJi.  But  the  lookers  on,  in  as 
much  as  this  no  way  importeth  them,  neither  {land  ia 
fearc  ofloofing  through  wane  of  skill,  doe  behold  more 
draughts,  for  that  their  imagination  rctaineth  his  heat, 
and  his  figures  arc  enlightened  by  the  light  of  the  vitall 
fpirits.  True  it  is,  that  much  light  reaueth  alfo  the  light 
of the  imagination, and  it  bcfalleth  what  time  the  player 
waxeth  aChamed  and  out  of countenance  to  fee  his  ad* 
uerfarie  beat  him  j  then  through  this  aggreeuednefle  the 
naturall  heat  encreafeth,  and  cnlighteneth  more  than  is 
requifit,ofall  which  he  that  ftandethby  isdeuoid.  From 
hence  ifliieih  an  effecl:  verie  vfuall  in  the  world, that  what 
timeamanendeuoureth  to  make  thebeftmufterofljim- 
lelfe,  and  his  learning  and  fufficiencie  moll  knowne,  it 
prooueth  wotft  with  him :  with  others  againe  the  con* 
trariebetideth,  who  being  brought  to  their  triall,  make  a 
great  flicw,  and  palfedout  of  the  lifts,  appearc  of  little 
woorth :  and  of  all  this  the  reafon^is  verie  manifeft,  for  he 

whole 
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whofe  head  is  filled  with  much  naturall  heat,  if  you  ap¬ 
point  him  to  doe  ancxcrcife  of  learning  or  difputatioBj 
vvithin  foure  and  twcniiehourcs  after,  a  part  oi  that  ex- 
ceifiue  heat  which  he  hath  flieth  to  the  heart,  and  fo  the 
braine  remaineth  tcmpetaijand  in  this  dilpofition  (as  wc 
vvill  prooue  in  the  chapter  enfuing)  many  points  woorth 
’  the  vttcrance  ,  prclent  thcmielucs  to  a  mans  remem¬ 
brance.  But  he  who  is  veric  wife  and  endowed  with  a 
great  vnderftanding,  being  brought  to  trial!,  by  meanes 
of  fearc  cannot  reiaine  the  naturall  heat  in  his  head, 
whereon  through  default  of  light,  he  findeth  not  in  his 
memorie  what  to  deliucr. 

If  this  fell  into  their  confideration ,  who  take  vpon 
them  to  control!  the  Generals  of  armies,  blaming  their 
adlions,  and  the  order  which  they  letdowne  in  the  field, 
they  fhoiild  difeerne  how  great  a  difference  refteth  be- 
twcenc  the  giuing  a  looking  on  the  fight  out  at  a  win- 
'  doWjOr  the  breaking  of  a  Launce  therein  jand  the  feare  to 
icefe  an  armc,  whofe  charge  rheir  foueraigne  hath  corn- 

committed  to  their  hands. 

No  Icfic  dammagedoth  feare  procure  the  Phyfitiofl 
in  curing ,  for  his  praaile  (as  we  haue  prooued  hereto- 
foie)  appertaineth  to  the  imagination ,  which  refteth 
more  annoyed  by  cold  than  anie.other  power,  for  that  his 
operation  confifteth  in  heat.  Whence  wt  c  fee  by  experi- 
cnce,  that  Phyfitians  can  fooner  cure,  the  vulgar  fbrr, 
than  Princes  and  great  perfbnages.  A  Gounfellor  at  law 
one  day  asked  me^(knowing  that  1  handled  this  matter) 
what  thecaufe  might  be,  that  in  the  affaires  where  he  wai 
well  payed,  manie  cafes  and  points  of  learning  came  to 
his  memorie,  but  with  fuch  asyeeldcd  not  to  his  traucll 
what  was  due ,  it  feemed  that  all  his  knowledge  was 

fbruake  out  of  his  b.raine :  whom  I  anfwctcd,  that  mat- 

"ters 
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*crs  of  intetcft  appertained  to  the  wrathfull  facultic 
which  maketh  hisicfidence  in  the  heart,  and  if  the  fame 

rcceiue  not  contentment,  it  doth  no:  willinglv  fend 
f  rth  the  vitall  fpiritSjby  whofe  light  the  figures  "which 
reft  in  the  memoric  may  be  dilcerned .  But  when  that 
findeth  fatisfadion  ,  it  chcecefully  afpjordeth  naturall 
beat ;  Wherethrough  the  reafonable  foule  obtatneth 
fufficient  clccreneffe  to  fee  whatfocucr  is  written  in  the 
head.  This  defed  doe  men  of  great  vnderftanding  par¬ 
take,  who  are  pinching,  and  relic  much  on  their  intereft, 
and  in  fuch  is  the  propertie  ofthatcounfcllor  beft  dif- 
cerned.  But  who  fo  fallcth  into  due  confidcraiion  hereof 
ftiall  obferucit  to  be  an  adion  oflofticc,  that  he  who 
laboureth  in  another  mans  vineyard  bee  well  payed  his 
wages. 

The  likereafon  is  currant  for  the  Phifition,  to  whom 

(when  they  are  well  hired)  manic  remedies  prefent  them- 
felues :  otherwife  the  art  (as  well  in  them  as  the  Lawyer) 
ilippethout  of their  fingers.  But  here  a  matter  vcricim- 
portant  is  to  be  noted }  namely,  that  the  good  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  Phifition  difeouereth  on  a  fuddaine  what  is 
neceflarie  to  be  done.  And  if  he  take  leifure  and  farther 
confideration ,  a  thoufand  inconueniences  come  into 
his  fancier  which  hold  him  in  fufpence,  and  this  while 
the  occafion  of  the  remedie  pafteth  away.  Therefore  ic 
is  newer  good,  to  aduife  the  Phifition  to  confidcr  Well 
what  he  hath  in  baud ,  but  that  he  forthwith  execute 
what  fiift  he  purpofed.  For  we  haue  prooued  hereto¬ 
fore,  that  much  (peculation  maketb  the  naturall  heat  to 
auoidoutof  the  head, and  againe  the  (ame  may  encreafo 
fo  far  forth, as  to  turmoile  the  imagination.  But  the  Phi- 
fition,  in  whom  it  is  fljcke,  (hill not  doeamiffc  tovfo 
long  contemplation:  for  the  heat  aduancing  iefeife  vp 
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to  the  brainCj  fhall  come  to  attainc  that  point,  which  to 
this  power  is  behooffull. 

The  third  doubt  in  the  matters  alreadic  rehearfcd,  7 
hath  his  anfwere  vetie  manifeft :  for  the  difference  of  the 
imagination,  with  which  wc  play  at  Chelle,rec  uiretha 
certaine  point  of  heat,  to  fee  the  draughts,  and  he  that 
plaieth  wellfafting,  hath  then  the  degree  of  heat  requifit 
thereuntotbut  through  the  heat  of  the  meat,  the  fame 
exceedeth  that  point  which  was  necellarie  ,  and  fo  he 
plaieth  wotfe.  The  contrarie  befallcih  to  fuch  as  play 
well  after  meales, for  theheatrifingvptogithcr  with  the 
meat  and  the  wine,  arriueth  to  the  point,  which  wanted 
whiles  he  wasfafting.  It  is  therefore  necdfull  to  amend 
a  place  in  who  faith,  That  Nature  hath,  with  great  ‘ 
wifdomp  difinyned  the  liuer  from  the  braine>  to  the  end, 
the  meat  with  his  vapours  fhould  not  trouble  the  con- 
tcm^iion  oTthe  rcaft^ble  foule.  But  here  if  he  meane 
thofe  operations  which  appertaine  to  the  vnderftanding, 
he  fpeaketh  verie  well,  but  it  can  take  no  place  in  anieof 
the  differences  of  the  imagination.  Which  is  feenc  by  ex¬ 
perience  in  feafts  and  banquets :  for  when  the  guefts  are 
come  to  mid  meale ,  they  begin  to  tell  pleafant  tales, 
merriments ,  and  fimilitudes  5  where  at  the  beginning 
none  had  a  word  to  fay  5  but  at  the  end  of  the  feaft  their 
tongue  faiicth  them,  for  the  heat  ispaffed  beyond  the 
bound,  requifit  for  the  imagination.  Such  as  need  to  eat 
and  drinke  a  little,  to  the  end  the  imagination  may  lift 
vp  it  fclfe,  are  melattcholicke  by  aduftion :  for  fuch  haue 
their  braine  like  hot  lime,  which  taken  vp  into  your  hand, 
is  cold  and  drie  in  feeling;  but  if  you  bath  the  fame  in 
anie  liquor, you  cannot  endure  the  heat  which  groweth 
thereof. 

Wee  muft  alfo  correal:  that  law  of  the  Carthaginians, 

which 
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which  Pkto  alleagethj  whereby  they  forbad  their  Cap- ' 
taincs  to  drinke  wine,  when  they  went  to  their  wars  and 
iikewife  their  gouernours,  during  the  yeare  of  their  of- 
ficc.  And  albeit  Pkto  held  the  fame  for  a  verie  iuftlaw 
and  neuer  maketh  an  end  of  conaraending  the  (ante;  yet 
it  behooucth  to  snake  a  diflinCtion-  VV^e  haucalleagcd 
heretofore,  that  the  workc  of  iudging  appertaineth  to 
difeourfe,  and  that  this  power  abhorreth  heat,  and  there¬ 
fore  receiueth  muchdammage  by  wine;  but  to  gouerne 
a  common. wealth  (which  is  a  diftindi  matter  from  ta¬ 
king  into  your  hand  a  procefle,  and  giuing  lenrchcc  ther- 
vpon)  bclongeth  to  the  imagination,  and  that  requireth 
heat :  and  the  gouernour  not  arriuing  to  the  point  which 
is  requifit,  may  well  drinke  a  little  wine,  fo  to  attaine  the 
lame.  The  like  may  be  faid  touching  the  Generali  of  an 
armic,  whofe  counfell  partaketh  alfo  with  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  And  if  the  naturall  heat  be  by  anie  hot  thing  to  be 
aduanced,  none  performethit  fowell  as  wine 5  but  it  is 
requifit,  that  the  fame  be  teraperatiy  taken,  for  there  is 
no  nourilhment  which  fo  giucth  and  reaueih  a  mans 
wit,  as  this  liquor.  Wherefore  it  behooueth  the  Ge¬ 
nerali,  to  know  the  manner  of  his  imagination,  whe¬ 
ther  the  lame  be  of  thole  which  need  meat  and  drinke  to 
fupplie  the  heat  that  \vanteth,or  to  abide  falling ;  for  in 

this  oncly,confiftcth  how  to  inannage  hisalFaires  well 

or  euill. 

/ 

CHAP.  XIIII. 

ffoxv  we  m»yk»(rw  to  what  difference  of  ahilitietheoffice  of 
A  King  appertaineth,  and  what  fignes  he  ought  to  haue  who 
omoyeth  this  manner  of  wit, 


When 
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Hen  Salomon  was  chofen  King  and  head 
of  fo  great  and  numberfull  a  pcoplcj 
as  that  of  Ifraell ;  the  text  faith^that  for 
gouerningand  ruling  thenij  he  crauej 
wtfcdpme  from  Tieauen ,  an^  nothing 
bc^des.  Which  dcmaimd  lb  ranch  pTea- 
fed  God,  as  in  reward  of hauing  asked  fo  well,  he  made 
him  the  wifeft  king  ofthe  world:  and  not  fo  contented, 
hegauchim  great  riches  and  gloric,  euermorc  holding 
hisreqaeft  in  better  price.  Whence  is  manifcftly  gathe¬ 
red,  that  the  greateft  wifedomc  and  knowledge  which 
may  poifibly  be  in  the  world,  is  that  fouiidation,  vpon 
yyhich  the  office  of  a  Hng  relieth.  Which  conclufion  is  (b 
ccrtainc  and  true,  as  it  were  but  loft  labour  toipend  time 
in  theproofe  thereof.  Onely  it  behooueth  to  fliewto 
what  difference  of  wit  the  art  ofbeing  a  king,  and  fuch  a 
one  as  is  requifit  for  the  common-wealth,  appertaineth : 
and  to  vnfbld  the  tokens ,  v-vhereby  the  man  may  bee 
knowne  who  is  indowed,with  this  wit  and  abilitic. 
Wherethrough  it  is  certame,that  as  the  office  of  a  king 
exceedeth  all  the  arts  in  the  world  j  fo  the  fame  requireth 
a  perfedfion  ofwit  inthelargeftmeafurc  that  nature  can 
deuife.  What  the  famcis,wsc  hauenor  asyetdeHned: 
fot  we  hauebeene. occupied  iiVdiftributing  to  the  other 
arts, thdi differences  &  manncrs.But  fince  we  now  haiie 
the  fame  in  handling,  it  inuft  be  vndcrftood,  that  of  nine 
temperatures  which  are  injiranjdnd,  one  onely  (faith 
j  inaketh  a  pnah  foTurpaflufg  wife,  as  by  naturcjre 
£an  be.  Wherein  the  firft  qualities  are  in  fiich  vvaight 
and  roeafure ,  that  the  heat  exceedeth  not  the  cold,  nor 
the  rooift  the  dric,  but  are  found  in  fuch  equalitic  and 
conformitie,  as  if  really  they  were  not  contraries ,  nor 
had  anie  naturall  oppofition.  Whence  refultcih  an  in- 
'  '  ftrumenr 
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firument  lb  appliablc  to  the  operations  of  the  rcafona- 
blc  foulCjthat  man  commeth  to  poflcflTca  perfed  memo- 

lie  of  things  paflcdjand  a  great  imagination  to  fee  what 

is  to  come,  and  a  great  vndcrftanding,  to  diftinguifti,  in- 
ferre,  argucj  iudge,  and  roakechoice.  The  other  diffe¬ 
rences  ofwit  (by  vs  recounted)  hauc  not  anie  one  a- 
inongft  them  of  found  pcrfedlion ;  for  if  a  man  poflefle 
great  vndcrftanding,  he  cannot  (by  mcanes  of  much  dri- 
ncfre)comprife  thcfciences  which  appertaine  to  the  ima¬ 
gination  and  the  memoric;  and  if  he  be  of  great  ima¬ 
gination,  by  rcafon  of  much  heat,  he  remaineth  vnfuffi- 
dent  for  the  fciences  ofthevnderftanding  and  theme- 
morie,  and  if  he  enioy  a  great  memorie,  we  haue  toforc 
exprefled,  how  vnable  thofe  of  much  memoric  (through 
their  exceiliue  raoifturc)  doc  proouc  for  all  the  other  fei- 
enccs.  Oncly  this  difference  of  wit  which  we  now  are  a 
fearching,  is  that  which  anfwertth  all  the  arts  in  propor¬ 
tion.  How  much  dammage  the  vnablcnefle  of  adioy- 
ning  the  reft,  breedeth  to  anie  one  knowledge,  no- 

That  the  perfedf  ionofeach  in  patticulatj  ^- 
th^orice  and  knowledge  of  them  all  in  ge- 

No  fort  of  knowledge  is  found  fo  diftiniftly  and  fo- 
uered  from  another,  but  that  the  skill  in  the  one  much 
aideth  to  the  others  perfedion.  But  how  (ball  we  doe,  if 
hauing  fought  for  this  difference  of  wit  with  great  dili¬ 
gence  in  all  Spaine,  I  can  find  but  one  fuch  ?  Whereby  I 
conceiue,that  G^/e^faid  veric  well,  That  out  of  Greece, 
nature  not  fo  much  as  in  a  dreamc  makefh  anie  man  lem- 
perat,  or  witha  wit  requifit  for  the  fciences.  And  the 
lame  Gden  alleageth  the  rcafon  hereof,  faying ;  That 
Greece  is  the  moft  temperat  region  oft]^  worfo :  where 
the  heat  of  the  aire  cxcecdcth  not  thecold  ,  nor  the 

moift 


ceth,faying ; 
pendeth_on 
ncrall. 
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moift  the  dric ,  Which  temperature  maketh  men  veric 
wife  and  able  for  all  the  Sciences,  as  appeareth,  confidc- 
ring  the  great  number  of  famous  men  who  thence  hauc 
iflued,  as  Socrates,  Plato,  AriHotle,  Hippocrates,  Gale»,  The- 
opbrafiuis,  DemoTthenes,  Homer,  Thales  Mslefita,  Diogenes 
Cyniem,  Solon,  and  infinit  other  wife  men  mentioned  in 
Hiftories,  whofe  workes  wc  find  repleniftied  with  all  Sci¬ 
ences:  not  as  the  Writers  of  other  Prouinces ,  who  if 
they  treat  ofPhifickc,  or  anie  other  Science,  it  prooues 
a  miracle  for  them  to  alleage  anie  other  fort  of  Science  in 
theiraidorfauour*  Allofthera  are  beggerly  and  with¬ 
out  furniture, as  wanting  a  wit  capable  of  all  the  arts.  But 
which  we  may  moft  maruell  at  in  Greece,  is,  that  where¬ 
as  the  wit  of  women  is  found  lb  repugnant  vnto  lear¬ 
ning  (as  hereafter  we  will  prooue)yec  there  haue  been 
fo  manic  fhcGreekes,fofpeciallyfcene  in  the  Sciences, 
as  they  haue  grownc  into  competencic  with  the fufficien- 
teft  men:  as  namely  Leontia,z  moft  wile  woman,  who 
wrote  againft  TheophraBus,  the  greateft  Philofophcr  of 
his  time,  reproouing  him  for  manie  errors  in  Philolb- 
phie.  But  if  welookc  into  other  prouinces  of  the  world, 
hardly  fhall  wc  find  fprungvp  anie  one  wit  that  was  no¬ 
table.  Which  groweth,  for  that  they  inhabit  places  difi 
tempered,  where  men  become  brutilh,now  ofcapacitie, 
and  ill  conditioned. 

For  this  caufe  AriBotle  moueth  a  doubt, faying  j  What 
meaneth  it,  that  thole  who  inhabit  a  countrey,  either 
oiier  cold,  or  oueFhot,  arcjBercc  ^nd  fell  in  countenance 
and^onditions ;  to  which  probleroehe  anfwereth  ve- 
ric  well,  faying  j That  a  good  temperature  not  onely  ma¬ 
keth  a  good  grace  in  the  bodie.  but  alfo  aideih^he  wit 
and  abilitie.  AadasthecxcelTcsofheatandcold  dohin- 
dcr  nature,  that  (he  cannot  lhape  a  man  in  good  figure  5 
-  -  K  To' 
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fot  the  like  rcafbn)  the  harmonic  of  the  fbule  is 
turned  topfie  turiiie  and  the  wit  prooucth  flow^and 
dull.  ~  ~ 

This  the  Greekes  well  wifi,  in  as  much  as  they  termed 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  Barbarians,  confidering  their 
{lender  fufliciencie  and  little  knowledge.  Whence  wee 
fee  j  that  of  fo  manie  that  are  borne  and  ftudie  out  of 
Greece,  if  they  be  Philolbphers,  noneoftheraarriueih 
to  the  perfe(Slionofi’/4/i7  tindAriHotle;  if  Phifitions,  to 
Hippocrates  and  if  Orators,  xoDemoUhenes:  if  Po- 
cts^toHomer:  and  fo  in  the refiducofthe  Sciences  parts, 
the  Greeks  hauecuerheld  theformoft  ranke  beyond  all 
contradi(3:ion.  At  leaft  the  probiemc  of^;'^<>r/^  is  verie 
well  verefied  in  the  Greekes ;  for  verily  they  arc  the  men 
of  moft  fufficiencie  and  loftieft  capacitie  in  the  world : 
were  it  not  that  they  line  in  dirgracCjOpprcffed  by  force 
of  armes  in  bondagCjand  all  hardly  intreated  by  the  com- 
niingoftheTurkes,  who  baniflicd  all  learning,  and  cau* 
fed  the  Vniuerfitie  of  Athens  to  pafle  vnto  Paris  in 
Francc,where  at  this  day  the  fame  continaeth.  And(thus 
through  want  of  manu ranee)  fo  manie  gallant  wits  (as 
we  haue  before  reported)  are  vtterly  periihed.  In  the 
other  regions  out  ofGreecc,  though  Schools  and  escr- 
cife  of  learning  are  planted,  yet  no  man  hathprouedin 
them  of  anie  rare  excellencie. 

The  Phifition  holded  he  hath  waded  verie  far,  if  with 
bis  wit  he  can  attaine  to  that  which  Hippocrates  and  Galen 

deliiiered,  and  the  naturallPhilofopherrcckoncthhim' 
felfe  fo  full  of  knowledge ,  as  he  can  be  capable  of  no 
more,  if  he  once  grow  to  the  vndcrftanding  qf  AriHotle. 
But  this  notwithftanding,  it  gocthnot  foranvniuerfall 
rule,  that  all  fuch  as  haue  Greece  for  their  birth-place, 
inuft  of  force  be  teroperat  and  wife,  and  allthercfidue 

diftem- 
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diftempcrat  and  ignorant :  for  the  fame 
o{^nacharjfs,s^hov/3ishotnc  m  Scythia,  that  he  carried 
the  reputation  of  a  rare  wit  amongft  the  Grecians, 
though  hirafelfe  a  Barbarian.  A  Philofopher  borne  in 
Athens  falling  in  contention  with  him,  faid  vnto  him  5 
Get  thee  hence  thou  Barbarian.  Then  Amchrfis  anlwc- 
red,  My  countrey  is  tomeafharae,  and  fo  art  thou  to 
thine :  for  Scythia, being  a  region  fo  diltemperat,  and 
where  fo  manie  ignorant  perfons  Hue, my  felfe  am  grown 
to  knowledge,  and  thou  beingborne  in  Athens,  a  place 
ofwit  and  wifedomc,wertneuer  other  than  an  Alle.  in 
fort,  that  we  need  not  vtterly  dcfpairc  in  regard  ot  the 
temperature ;  neither  thinkc  it  a  cafe  ofimpolTibilmc,  to 
meet  herewithall  out  of  Greece, and  efpecially  in  Spainc, 
a  region  not  vcric  diftempcrat :  for  as  1  hauc  found  one 
of  thefe  differences  in  Spaine ,  fo  it  may  well  be,  that 
there  are  manie  others  not  yet  come  to  know  edge,  and 
which  Ihaue  not  been  able  tofindout.lt  fhall  doc  well 
therefore,  to  intreat  of  the  tokens,  by  which  a  temperat 
man  may  be  difeerned,  to  the  end  where  fuch  a  one  is,  he 

may  not  be  hidden.  "I  . ,  ,  j-r 

Manic  fignes  haue  the  Phifitions  laid  downe  todifco- 

uer  this  difference  of  wit,  but  the  moft  principall,  and 

which  affoord  beft  notice, are  thefe  following. 

The  fiift  (faith  Oalea)  is  to  haue  his  haire  a^urne,  a 
colour  betweene  white  and  red  j  and  that  P^^’S  from 
age  to  age,  they  cucr  become  mere  golden.  And  the  rea- 
fon  is  verie  cleere  ;  for  the  materiall  caufe  w^rcof  the 
haire  confifteth,  the  Phifitions  fay,  is  a  groffe  vapour 
which  arifcih  from  the  digeftion  that  the  brainemaketh 
at  the  time  of  his  nourifhmcnti  and  looke  what  colour 
is  of  the  member,  fuch  alfo  is  that  of  bis  excrements.  It 
the  braine  in  his  compofition  partake  much  of  fleagnie, 

R  ij 
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loured,  bunfthcfc  two  humours  reft  equally  minelcd 
dit  bramc  becommeth  lemperat,  hot,  cold,  moiffi 

True  It  IS  Hpocmes  h\th  that  this  colour  in  men  who 

AlmlLt  Flemmiih,  and 

Almaines,  fpnngeth,  for  that  their  whitencfle  is  parched 

and  not  for  thereafon  b^  vTata 

bchooueth  to  be  well  ad- 
uifod :  other  wife  we  may  fooncflip  into  error. 

wil  rL?dlff  token  which  a  man,  who  ftialbc  endowed 

we!  I  rh  .  haue,is  (faith  Gale» )  to  be 

well  ftiaped,ofgood  countenance,  of  feemely  grace,  and 

&  ht  ^ deh|ht  to  be. 

is  oiaTne^f  perfeaion.  And  the  reafon 

IS  verie  plaine .  for  if  nature  haue  much  force,  and  a  feed 

rhe  h^f  al^wayes  formeth  of  things  poffible 

br^a^ne  ?’  "'h  placeth  her  ftudie  in  fa/lno^iing  the 
ra  nc,  for  that  amongft  all  other  parts  of  the  bodicT  the 

fame  is  the  pmcipall  feat  of  the  reafonable  fouleirhcncc 
Tellcm  wit"‘" 

The  quantitie  ofbodic  which  atemperatman  ought 
o  hauc  (faith  is  not  rcfolutcly  daermined  by  nl 
ture,for  he  may  bclong,niort,and  of  meanc  ftature,Ln. 
formable  to  the  quantitie  of  the  teraperat  feed,  which  it 
had  when  It  waslhapcd.  But  as  touching  that  whichap. 

Fs  b«tcr  temperat  pcrfons,  a  mean  ftatuFc 

little  fK,  ^  “  IS  better  to  enclincto  the 

flelB  u  ^  for  the  bones  and  fupetduous 

flclli  (as  wee  haue  prqoucd  heretofore  by  the  opinion 

of 
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o^Pkto  and  Arinotle)hmq,  great  dam  mage  to  the  wit. 
Agreeable  hereunto,  the  naturall  Philofophers  are  wont 

to  demand,  whence  it  proGeedeth,thatmcnoffmallfta- 
ture  are  ordinarilie  naore  wife  than  thofe  or  long  na¬ 
ture.  And  for  proofe  hereof,  they  cite  Homer,  who  faith, 
that  Vltfles  was  verie  wife,  and  little  of  bodie 5  and  contra- 
riwifeyj/<?jrvcrie  foolifh.  and  in  ftature  tall.  To  this  <^ue- 
ilion  theylnake  verie  fimpleanfwcre/ayingjthat  the  rca- 
fonablelbule  gathered  into  a  narrow  roome, hath  there¬ 
by  more  force  to  worke  conformable  to  that  old  faw, 
Vertue  is  of  more  force  ynited  tban^difperfod  s  and  con- 
trariwife  making  abode  in  a  bodie  long  and  large,it  wan- 
teth  fufficient  vertue  to  moue  and  animate  the  lame.  But 
this  is  not  thcreafbn  thereof:  for  we  fhould  rather  fay. 
That  long  men  haue  much  moifture  in  their  compofiti- 
on,  which  extendeth  out  their  flefla,  and  ableth  the  lame 
to  that  incrcafe  which  the  naturall  heat  dotheucr  pro¬ 
cure.  The  contrarie  betideth  in  little  bodies :  for  through 
their  much  drinelle,  the  flelh  cannot  take  his  courle,  nor 
the  natural!  heat  enlarge  or  llretch  it  out,  and  therefore 
they  remaineoffhort  ftature.  And  wehauecarftproued, 
that  amongft  the  firft  qualities,  none  bringeth  fo  great 
dammage  to  the  operations  of  the  realbnable  foule,  as 
much  moifture,  and  that  none  fo  farre  quickeneth  the  vn- 


derftanding,as  drinelTe. 

The  third  ligne  (laith  Galen)  by  which  a  temperat  man 
may  be  knownc,  is,  that  he  be  vertuous  and  ofgood  con¬ 
ditions  :for  if  he  be  lewd  and  vitious,  Plato  aflirmeth  it 
groweth,  for  that  in  man  there  is  fomediftemperat  qua- 
litie,  which  vrgeth  him  to  offend :  and  if  fuch  a  one  will 
pra^ife  that  which  is  agreeable  to  vertue,  it  behooueth, 
that  firft  he  renounce  his  owne  naturall  inclination.  But 
whofoeuer  isabfolutely  temperat,  ftandethnot  in  need 
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of  anie  fuch  diligcnccj  for  the  inferiour  powers  require 
nothing  at , his  hands  that  is  contrarie  to  rcafon.  There- 
tore  Gilen  faith,  That  to  a  man  who  is  poflefled  of  this 
temperature,  wc  need  preferibe  no  diet  what  he  iliall  cat 
and  dnnke:  for  he  neuer  cxccedeth  the  quantitie  and 
meafure  which  Phificke  would  affignehim.  hn^Galea 
contenteth  not  himfelfe  to  tearme  ihem  moll  temperat : 
but  morcouer  auoucheth,  that  it  is  not  neceflarie  to  mo- 
derat  their  other  paffions  of  the  foule ;  for  his  anger,  his 
fadnefle,  his  pleafure,  and  his  mirth,  arc  alwaies  meafu- 
red  by  reafori.  Whence  it  followeth,  that  they  are  eucr- 
more  healtnfull  and  neuer  difeafed,  and  this  is  the  fourth 

iianrf*. 


figure. 

Bnt  herein  Galen  fwariicth  from  rcafon  •  for  it  is  im- 


poffible  to  frame  a  man,  that  fiiall  be  perfeifr  in  all  his 
powers,  as  the  bodie  is  temperat,  and  that  his  wrathfull 
and  concupifcentiall  power  get  not  the  foueraienetie 
ouer  reafon,and  incite  him  to  finnc.For  it  is  not  fitting  to 
utter  anic  roan  (how  temperat  foeucr)  to  follow  alwaies 
nis  oiyne  naturall  inclination,  without  gaine-fetting and 
correaing  him  by  reafon.  This  is  cafily  vnderftood, 

conlidering  the  temperature  which  thebraine  ought  to 
hauc,  to  the  end  the  fame  may  bemadca  conuenient  in- 
flrument  for  the  reafonablc  facultie :  and  that  which  the 
heart  fliould  hold,  to  the  end  the  wrathfull  power  mav 
couet  glorie,  empire,  vidloric,  and  foueraigntie  ouer  all  : 
and  that  which  the  liner  ought  to  haue  for  difgefting  the 

meats,  and  that  which  ought  to  reft  in  the  cods  to  be 
able  to  preferue  mankind,  and  to  increafe  the  fame.  Of 
the  bram,we  haue  faid  fiindrie  times  toforc,that  it  Ihould 
rctame  moifture  for  raemorie ,  drineffe  for  difrourfe 
and  heat  for  the  imagination :  But  for  all  this,  his  natu! 
lau  temperature  is  cold  andraoiftjand  by  rcalbn  of  the 
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more  or  Icfle  of  thcle  two  qualities,  fbmtimes  wc  tearme 
it  hot,  and  fometiroes  cold,  now  moift,  then  dric ;  but 
the  cold  and  moift  grow  to  predominat.  The  liucr, 
wherein  thefacultic  of  concupiiccnce  refideth,  hath  for 
his  natural!  temperature  heat  and  moifture  to  predomi-. 
nate;  and  from  this  it  ncuer  altercth,  fo  long  as  a  man 
Iiueth:and  if  fometimes  wefayit  iscold,itgroweth,for 
that  the  lame  hath  not  all  the  degrees  of  heat  requifit  to 
his  owne  operations.  As  touching  the  heart,  which  is 
rheinftrument  ofthewrathfull  facultiej<j<z/e«  affirmeth 
it  of  his  owne  nature  to  be  fohot,as  if  (while  a  ^reaturc 
liueth)  wee  put  ourfingerjnto  hishollowncfle,  it  wi[l 
grow  impofllBle^o_hold  the  iamc  there  one  moment 
without  burning.  And  albeit  {bmtime  vve  terme  it  cold  j 
yct^c  may  not  conceiue,  that  the  fame  doth  predomi¬ 
nate,  for  this  is  a  cafe  impoifible,  but  that  the  fame  con- 
fifteth  not  in  fuch  degree  of  heat  as  to  his  operation  is 
behoolfull. 

In  the  cods,  where  the  other  part  of  the  concupiici- 
blc  maketh  abode,  the  like  reaibn  takech  place,  for  the 
predomination  of  his  naturall  temperature  is  hot  and 
drie.  And  if  fometimes  wc  fay,  that  a  mans  cods  arc  cold, 
vvemuft  not  abfolutclyfo  vndcrftand  the  fame  *,  neither 
to  predomination :  but  that  the  degree  of  heat  requifit 
for  the  gencratiuevertue  is  wanting.  Hereon  we  plaine- 
ly  inferre,  that  if  a  man  be  well  compounded  and  inftru- 
mentalized,  it  behooucth  offeree,  that  hee  haue  cxccf- 
fiue  heat  in  his  heart  ^  for  otherwife  the  wrathfull  facul- 
tic  would  grow  vcric  remifie:  andiftheliuerbenotcx- 
ceedinghot,  it  cannot  difgeft  the  meat,  nor  make  bloud 
for  nourifliment  :  and  if  the  cods  haue  not  more  heat 
than  cold ,  a  man  will  prooue  impotent ,  and  without 
power  of  begetting.  Wherefore  thefc  two  members 
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(being  of  fuch  force  as  wc  haiie  Paid)  it  followcth  ofnc- 
cefldtie,  that  the  braine  take  alteration  through  much 
beat,  which  is  one  of  the  qualities  that  moftpaineth  rea- 
ion  5  and  which  is  worft,^thc  will  being  free,incitech  and 

enclineth  it  felfc  to  condilcend  to  the  appetites  of  the 
lower  portion. 

By  this  reckoning  it  appeareth,  that  nature  cannot  fa- 

fhion  fuch  a  man  as  may  be  perfcd  in  all  his  powers,  nor 
produce  him  enclined  to  vertue.  How  repugnant  it  is 
vnto  the  nature  of  man,  that  he  become  inclined  to  vcr- 

prooued,  confidering  the  compofition  of 
the  nru  man,  which  though  the  moft  perfed  that  euer 
manidnd  enioyed,  lauing  that  of  Chrift  our  redeemer, 
^d  lhapcd  by  the  hands  of  fo  great  an  artificerj  yet  if 
Go^  had  not  infufed  into  him  a  fupernaturall  qualitie 

I^cepe  downc  his  inferiour  part,  it  was  im- 
poiiible  (abiding  in  the  principles  of  his  owne  nature) 
that  he  fhouldnot  be  enclined  to  euill.  And  that  God 

ofaperfed  power  to  wrath  and  concupi- 
fcence,  is  well  ro  be  vnderftcod,  in  that  he  faid  and  com- 
raaunded  him,  Encreafe  and  multiplieLand  to  replenifh 
tbe  earth.  It  isccrtainej^riSt  hegauethem  an  al)le  power 
for  procreation,  and  made  them  not  ofa  cold  complexi¬ 
on,  in  as  much  as  he  commaunded  him,  that  he  (hould 
people  the  earth  with  men  5  which  wotke  cannot  be  ac- 
complifhed  without  abundance  of  heat.  And  nolefle 
heat  did  he  beftow  vpon  the  facultie  nutritiue  ;  with 
which  he  was  toreftorehis  confumed  rubftance,and  re¬ 
new  another  in  lieu  thereof.  Seeing  that  he  laid  to  the 
tnaii  and  the  woman  s  Behold,  I  haue  glucri^ou  cuerie 
bearbe  that  bringeth  forth  feed  vpon  the  arch, and  what- 
foeuer  trees  hayg^gd  of  their  kind,  to  t  he  end  they  may 
fojwyou  for  food.""For  if  God  had  giuen  them  a  fto- 
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roackc  and  liuet ,  cold,  and  of  little  heat,  for  certaine  they 
could  not  haue  digefted  their  meat  nor  preferuc  them - 
felucs  900  yeares  aliue  m  the  world  .  He  forufied  alfo 
the  heart,  and  gaue  the  fame  a  wrathful!  facultie,  which 
might  yeeld  him  apt  to  be  a  king  and  lord,  ^dto  com¬ 
mand  the  whole  world,  and  faid  vnto  ^®n),  Do  you_ii^ 

due  the  earth.and  epmmandpuer  tl^flies  ofthe  f^jand 

the  foules  ofiheaire,  and  all  the  beads  that  moouc  on 
ithelaceofthe  earthy  Hut  iFhehad  not  giuen  them  much 
heat,they  had  not  partaken  fo  much  viuacitie,  nor  autno- 
ritie  of  foueraigntie,  of  coromandement,  of  g  one,  o 
maieftic,  and  of  honour. 

How  much  it  endammageth  a  Prince ,  to  haue  hi^s 
wrathfull  power  remide,cannot  fufficiently  be  exprefled: 
for  through  this  only  caufe  it  befalleth,  that  he  is  not  f  ca- 

led  nor  obeyed,  nor  reuerenced  by  hisfubieas.  After  ha- 
uina  fortified  the  wrathfull  and  eoncupifcible  powers, 
gluing  vnto  the  forementioned  members  fo  much  heat, 
he  pafled  to  the  facultie  rcafonable,  and  fhaped  for  the 
faine  a  braine  cold  and  moift,  in  ftich  degree,  and  of  a 
fubftance  fo  delicat,  that  the  foule  might  with  the  fame 
difeourfe  and  philofophifc ,  and  vfe  his  infufed  know¬ 
ledge.  For  we  haue  alreadie  auouched  2nd  heretofore 
prooued,  that  God  to  beftow  a  fupernatnrall  knowledge 
vpon  men ,  firft  ordercth  their  wit ,  and^  maketh  thern 
capable ,  by  way  of  the  naturall  difpofitions  deliuered 
by  his  hand,  that  they  may  receiue  the  fime ;  for  which 
caufc,  the  text  of  the  holie  Scripture  sfnrmethjthatji^ 
gaue  them  a  hca^t^  concej^  ,  and  replenillied  theai 
with  the  difciplincjofvndcrftan ding#  The  wrathfull  and 
concupifccntiall  powers,  being  then  fo  mightie  through 
great  heat,  and  the  rcafonable  foweakc  andrerhifle  to 

refift,  God  made  prouifion  of  a  fupcrnaturall  qualitie, 
^  and 
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.and  this  is  tearmed  by  the  Diuines,  Origlnall  lufticc  bv 

which  they  come  to  exprefle  the  brunts  of  theinferiour 

portion,  and  the  part  rcafonable  remaineth  fiiperiouf 

and  enclined  to  vcrtuc.  But  when  our  firft  parents  offen’ 

)dcd  they  loft  this  qualitie,  and  theirrafcibleandconcu- 

pilcible  remained  in  their  nature,  andfuperioiir  to  tea- 

ion  in  refped  bfthe  ftrength  of  the  three  members  that 

we  Ipake  of,  and  man  refted  rcadie  euen  from  his  youth 
vntoeuill.  '  ^  ^ 

was  created  in  the  age  ofyouth,  which  (after 

the  Phyhtions)  is  the  moft  temperat  of  all  the  refidue 
and  from;that  age  foorthihe  was  enclined  to  euilnefre  fa’ 
uing  that  little  time  whileft  he  preferued  himfelfin  grLe' 
by  originall  iuflice .  From  this  dodrine  wc  gather  in 
good  naturall  Philofophie,  that  if  a  man  be  toperforme 
anieadion  ofvertuetothe  gainefayingofthe  flelh,  it  is 
impoifible  that  he  can  put  the  fame  in  exccution,wichout 
outward  aid  of  grace ;  for  the  qualities  with  which  the 
infcriour  power  worketh,  are  of  greater  efiicacie.  I  laid, 
with  gainfaying  of  the  fledi,  becaufe  there  arc  manic  ver* 
tues  in  man,  which  grow,  for  that  he  hath  his  powers  of 
wrath  and  concupifcence  feeble,  as  chaftitie  in  a  cold 
perfbn;  but  this  is  rather  an  impotencie  of  operation, 
ihanavertue :  for  which  caufe,  had  not  the  Catholicke 
Church  taught  vs,  that  without  the  Ipeciall  aid  of  God, 
we  could  not  haueouercome  our  owne  nature,  Philofb- 

phie  naturall  would  fo  haue  learned  vs ,  namely ,  that 
grace  comforteth  our  will.  That  then  which  Gden  would 
haue  fayd,  was,  that  a  temperat  man  exccedeth  in  vert^e 
all  others  who  want  this  good  temperature,  for  the  fame 
is  Icfle  prouoked  by  the  infcriour  part. 

The  fifth  proper  tie  which  thofe  ofthis  teroperature 
pofleflej  is^  to  be  verie  long  liued,  for  they  arc  ftrong  to 
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refift  the  caufcs  and  occafions  which  engender  difcafes ; 
and  this  was  that  which  the  royall  Prophet  Dauid  meant. 

The  dayesofouragc  in  themfclucs  arc fcuentie  ycares, 
but  if  in  the  Potentates  there  be  eightic  or  more,  it  is 
their  painc  and  fbrrow ;  as  if  he  fhouldfay,  The  number 
of  yearcs  which  men  ordinarily  doe  line,  artiuc  vnto  fc- 
iienrie,  and  if  Potentates  reach  vnto  eightie,  thofe  once 
pafled,  they  arc  dead  on  their  feet.  He  tcarmeih  thofe 
men  Potentates,  who  are  of  this  temperature,  for  more 
,than  anie  other  they  refift  the  caufcs  which  abridge  the 
life.  Gilen  layethdownc  the  laft  token, faying,  tlm  they  C 
are  verie  wife, of great  memorie  for  things  paircd,of  great 
■imagiiiation  to  forefee  thofe  to  come,  and  of great  vnder.- 
fhnding  to  find  out  the  truth  o^ll  matters.They  are  not 
malicious,  not  wily,  not  cauiilers,  for  thefe  fpring  from  a 
temperature  that  is  vicious.  Such  a  wit  as  this  affuredly 
was  not  framed  by  nature  to  addief  it  felfe  vnto  the  ftudie 
of  the  Latine  tongue,  Logicke,  Philofophic,  Phificke, 
Diuinitie,  or  the  Lawes :  for  put  cafe  he  might  eafily  at- 
taine  thefe  fciences,yct  none  of  them  can  fullie  replenifli 
his  capacitici  onely  the  office  of  a  king  is  in  proportion 
anfwerable  thereunto,  and  in  ruling  and  gquerning 
ought  the  faroefolcly  to  beimployed.This  (hall  eafily  be 
fccne,  ifyou  ru  n  ouer  the  tokens  and  properties  of  a  tem- ,  ' 
perat  man, which  we  hauc  laid  down,  by  taking  into  con- 
fideration,how  fitly  cch  of  them  fquareth  with  the  royall 
feepter,  and  how  impertinent  they  (hew  for  the  otlter 
arts  and  fcicnces. 

That  a  king  be  faircand  graiious,is  one  of  the'things 
which  moft  inuiteth  his  fubieds  to  loue  him  and  wilTa 
him  well;  For  the  obie6t  pfloue  (faith  f/a/gjisbeautie 
and  a  fecmelyi^oportion ;  and  ifa  kingbe hardly fauou< 
red,  and  badlyTHaped,  it  is  iropolfiblc  that  his  fubieds 

can 
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can  bcare  him  affe^iion,  rather  they  reake  it  a  fhame^  that 
a  man  vnpcrfedi:  and  void  of  the  gifts  of  nature,  fliould 
haue  fway  and  commaundement  oner  them.  To  be  ver- 
tuous,  and  of  good  conditions,  eafily  may  wee  gather 
how  greatly  it  importeth ;  for  he  who  ought  to  order 
the  liucs  of  his  fubieds,  and  deliuer  vnto  them  rules  and 
lawes  to  line  conformably  to  rcafbn,  it  is  rcquiiit  that  he 
pcrforme  the  fame  alfo  in  his  owne  perfon  ;  for  as  the 
kingisjfuch  are  the  great,  the  meane,  and  theinferiour 
perfons. 

Moreoucr,  by  thismcaneshe  (hall  make  his  comman- 
dements  the  more  authcnticall,  and  with  the  better  title 
may  chaftife  fuch  asdoenotobferuethem.  To  enioy  a 
perfedlion  in  all  the  powers  which  gouerne  man,  name¬ 
ly,  the  generatiue,  nutritiue,  wrathfull,  and  reafonable, 
is  more  neceffarie  in  a  king,  than  in  anie  artift  whatfo- 
c<  cuer.  For  (as  Plato  deliucreth)  in  a  well  ordered  com¬ 
er  monwcalth,  there  (houldbe  appointed  certaine  furuey- 
rc  ours,  who  might  with  skill  looke  into  the  qualities  of 
fuch  perfons  as  are  to  be  married,  and  giue  to  him  a  wife 
cc  anfwerable  vnto  him  in  proportion,  and  to  euerie  wife 
a  a  conuenient  husband.  Through  this  diligence,  the 
principall  end  ofMarrimonie  (hould  not  become  vaine  j 
for  wee  fee  by  experience,  that  a  woman  who  could  not 
conceiuc  ofherfirft  husband, marrying  another,  ftraight- 
waies  beareth  children  j  and  manie  men  haue  no  chil¬ 
dren  by  their  firft  wife,  taking  another,  fpeedily  come  to 
be  fathers. 

Now  this  skill  (faith  Plato)  is  principally  behooffull 
in  the  marriage  of  kings:  for  it  being  a  matter  of fuch  im¬ 
portance,  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdome,  that 
the  prince  haue  lawful!  children  to  fuccced  in  the  eftate, 
it  may  fo  fall,  that  the  king  marrying  at  all  aduentures. 
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fliall  take  a  barrainc  woman  to  wife,  with  whom  he  fhall 
be  combred  all  dayes  ofhis  life,  without  hope  of  ifliie. 
And  if  he  deceafe  without  heircs  ofhis  bodic,  ftraight- 
wayes  it  muft  be  decided  by  ciuile  wars,  who  fhall  com- 
maund  next  after  him.  But  Hippocrates  faith,  this  art  is  ne- 
cefTarie  for  men  that  arediftempcrat,and  nor  forthofe 
who  partake  this  perfedl  temperature  by  vs  deferibed. 
Thefe  need  no  fpeciall  choice  in  their  wife,  nor  to  ftarch 
out  which  may  anfwere  them  in  proportion  •,  for  whom 
foeuer  they  marry  withall  (faith  Galen )ionhmth  they  be¬ 
get  ifliie;  but  this  is  vndcrftood,  when  the  wife  is  found, 
and  of  the  age  wherein  women  by  order  of  nature  may 
conceiue  aud  bring  foorth :  in  fort,  that  fruitfulneflc  is 
.  morerequifit  in  a  king  than  in  anie  artift  whatfoeuer,  for 
the  reafons  tofore  alleaged. 

•c  The  nutritiue  power  (faith  if  the  fame  beglut- 

c  tonous,  greedie,and  bibbing,  it  fpringeth,  for  that  the 
;c  liuerandflomack  want  the  temperature  which  is  requifit 
for  their  operations:  and  for  this  caufe  men  become  rio- 
:ftous  and  fhort  liued.  But  if  thefe  members  poflefle  their 
cedue  temperature  and  compofition,  the  felfc  affir- 
ff  meth,  that  they  couct  no  greater  quantitie  of  meat  and 
:c  drinke  than  is  conueoient  for  preferuation  of  life.  VV  hich 
properrie  is  of  fo  great  importance  for  a  king,  that  God 
holdeth  that  land  for  blefled,  towhofelot  fuch  a  prince 
befalleth.  Blefled  is  the  land  (faith  he  in  Ecctejiai'iicm) 
whofc  king  is  noble,  and  whoTe  princes  feed  in  due 
tlrnes  for  their  refrefhment,  and  not  for  riotoufnefle,  Of 
f  the  wratTifuTl  facuTtie,  if  the  fame  be  extended  or  remifle, 
ck  is  a  token  (faith  that  the  heart  is  illcompofed, 

cand  partakethnot  that  temperature  which  is  requifit  for 
r  his  operations.  From  which  two  extreames  a  king  ought 
to,  be  farther  diflanc  than  anie  other  aitifl  :for  tp  ioyne 

wrath- 
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wrathfulneflc  with  much  powet  maketh  finally  for  the 
lubiecis  auailc.  And  as  illy  fitteth  it  for  a  king  to  haue  his 
wrathfull  power  rcnaifleifor  if  he  (lightly  flip  oner  bad 
parts  and  attempts  inhiskingdorac,  hegroweth  out  of 
awe  and  rcucrence  amongft  his  fubieds  ?  whence  great 
dammages  and  verie  difficult  to  be  remedied,  doeaccu- 
ftoraably  arife  in  the  common- wealth.  But  the  man 
who  is  temperat,  groweih  difpleafed  vpon  good  ground, 
and  can  pacific  himfelfc  as  is  requifit :  which  propertic 
is  as  neceflarie  to  be  fetled  in' a  king,  as  anie  of  the(c 
which  we  haue  before  reroembred.  How  much  it  im- 
portetb,  that  the  faculticreafonable,  the  imagination,  the 
memorie,  and  thcvnderftanding,  be  of  greater  perfedi- 
on  in  a  king  than  inanieothcr,iseafiIy  tobeprooued: 
for  the  other  arts  and  fcienccs  (as  it  feemeth)  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  put  inpradife  by  the  force  of  mans  wit :  but 
to  gouern  a  kingdome,  and  to  preferue  the  fame  in  peace 
and  concord,  not  onely  requireth,  that  the  king  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  naturall  wifdome  to  execute  the  (ame :  but 
it  is  al(b  neceflarie,  that  God  particularly  affift  him  with 
his  vnderflanding ,  and  aid  him  in  gouerning  :  whence 
it  was  well  noted  in  the  Scripture,  The  heart  of  the  king 
is  in  the  hand  ofGqd.  To  liueallb  manic  yeares,  and  to 
enioy  continuall  health,  is  apropertie  moreconuenient 
for  a  good  king  than  for  anie  other  Artifan.  For  his  indu- 
ftrie  and  traueil,  breedeth  an  vniuerl'all  good  to  all :  and  if 
he  faile  to  hold  out  in  hcalthfulnelTcjthe  commonwealth 
falleth  to  mine. 

All  this  dodrine  here  laid  downe  by  vs,  will  becui- 
dently  confirmed,  if  we  can  find  in  aniehiftorie,  that  at 
anie  time  there  was  anie  kingchofen,  in  whom  anie  of 
tbofe  tokens  and  conditions  by  vs  recited,  were  not 
wanting:  Anil  truth  hath  this  as  peculiar  to  her  nature, 
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that  flic  ncuerlacketh  arguments,  whcrchy  to  b«  con- 

^^Thc’diuinc  Scripture  recounteth,  that  God  falling  in 
diflike  with  Saul,  for  that  he  had  fparedLxfw4/«^5lifej 
commanded  SAwtiel,  that  he  fhould  go  to  Bethlccm,  and, 
annoint  for  kingoflfracl  one  of  the  eight  fonnes 
TNow  the  holie  man  preliiming,  that  God  had  a  liking  to 
Bliah,  for  that  he  was  tall  of  ftature,  demanded  of  him; 
Is  this  man,  here  in  the  prefence  of  my  Lord,  his  Chrift_? 
to  which  cjueftion  he  was  anlvvcrcd  in  this  manner,  Take 
not  regard  to  his  countenance,  nor  tothetalncfleofhis 
ftature,  for  I  haue  refufed  him :  I  iudge  not  man  by  his 
l^e,  foniianjwth  the  things  outwardly  apparent,  but 
the  Lord  difccrnetlLthe  hearty  As  if  God  fhould  fay; 
Markenot  {O  Samuel)  the  high  ftature  o^Elkh,  nor  that 
manly  countenance  which  thou  beholdeft :  for  I  haue 
triedthat  in5d»/.  You  men  iudge  by  the  outward  fignes, 
but  I  caft  mine  eye  vpontheiudgement  and  wifedome, 
wherewith  a  people  is  to  be  gouerned. 

Samuel  miftrufting  his  owne  skill  in  chufing,  pafled 
on  farther  in  the  charge  which  was  commanded  him  j 
asking  ftill  of  God,  vponeueryotie,  which  ofthem  he 
fhould  annoint  for  king  .:  and  hccaufe  God  held  him- 
felfe  contented  with  none  of  them, he  faid  vnro  /e/e;haft 
thou  yet  no  more  fonnes  but  thofe  who  ftand  before 
vs  ?  Who  anfwercd,  faying ;  That  he  had  yes  one  more, 
who  kept  his  bcaftsjbut  he  was  oflittle growth:  him 
foemingjthat  therefore  he  was  not  fuffictent  to  wecld  she 
royall  feepter.  But.S<iw»e/now  wifted,  that  a  great  fta- 
rure  was  no  fure  token,  caufed  him  to  be  Tent  for.  And 
it  is  a  point  worth  the  noting,  that  the  holie  Scripture 
before  it  expreffed  how  he  was  annointed  king,  faid  in 
this  manner ;  But  he  was  abouroc  baked,  and  of  a  faire 
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c^tenanccj  and  a  vifage  well  fta^ed,  arifeind  annoint 
hitn^or  tfiis  islie.  In  fort,  that  bauid  had  the  two  firft 

tokens,  of  thofe  which  we  recounted, abourne haired 

handfomc  fhapcd ,  and  of  meane  ftature.  To  bee  vcr- 
tuous  and  well  conditioned,  which  is  the  third  fione  ca- 
fily  we  may  conceiue,  that  he  was  therewithal!  endowed 
feeing  that  God  faidj  I  haue  found  a  man  after  my  heart; 
for  albeit  he  finned  fundrie  times,  yet  forall  that,  he  loft 
not  the  name  and  habitc  ofvertue.  Euen  as  one  by  ha- 
bite  vicious,  though  he  performe  fome  good  morrall 
workcs,  doth  not  therefore  leefe  the  name  oflewd  and 
vicious.  That  he  led  all  the  courfe  of  his  life  in  health 
it  fhould  feerae  maybeproouedj  becaufe  in  his  whole 
hiftorie  mention  is  made  of  his  ficknefle  but  once  (and 
thisisanaturalldi/pofition  of all  fitch  as  are  long  liued.) 
Now  becaufe  his  naturall  heat  was  refolued,  and  that  he 
could  not  take  heat  in  his  bed ;  to  remedie  this ,  they 
couched  a  verie  faire  Ladie  by  his  fide,  who  might  foftcr 
him  with  heat.  And  hcrethrough  he  liued  fo  manie 
yeares,that  the  text  faith,  he  decegied  in  gQod.age,full  of 
dayes,  of  riches,  and  ofgloricj  as  ifit  fhould  fay,  Dhid 
died  in  agood  old  age, full  of  dales, of  riches,and  ofglo- 
rie  5  hauing  endured  fo  manic  trauailcs  in  the  wars,  and 
vndergone  great  penance  for  his  tranfigreffions.  And  this 
grew,  for  that  he  was  temperat,  and  of  a  good  complexi¬ 
on  :  for  he  refufed  the  occafions,  which  accuftomably 
breed  infirmitie  and  fhortening  of  mans  life.  His  great 
wifedome  and  knowledge  was  noted  by  thatferuantof 
Saat^  when  he  laid  j Mylprd, Iknow a cunnii^  mufijion, 
^^e  fon  q[leJ[eJooxn  in  Bethleem,  couragious  in  fight,  wile 
in  difeourfe,  and  of ieemely  countenance.  'Ey  whichlo- 
kens  (aboue  fpecified)  it  is  manifeft ,  that  Dmid  w'as  a 
temperat  roan ,  and  to  fiich  is  the  royall  feepter  belon¬ 
ging: 
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sing :  for  his  wit  is  of  the  heft  mould  that  nature  could 
falhion.  Butthcre  prefentethitfelfea  verie  great  diffi- 
cultie  againft  this  dodlrine ,  namely ;  feeing  God  knew 
all  ihcwirs  and  sbiliticsoflfracl,  and likewifewift,  that 
temperat  men  are  feized  of  the  wifdome  and  knowledge 
requifit  to  the  calling  ofa  king ;  for  what  caufc  in  the  firft 
cledion  that  he  made ,  hee  fought  not  out  a  man  of  this 
fort  ?  Nay  the  text  auoucheth,  that  Saul  was  fo  tall  offta- 
ture,as  liepafled  all  the  reiidue  of  Ifraeljby  the  head  and^ 
fhouldeis.  And  thisfigne  is  not  only  an  euill  token  of  wit 
in  naturall  Piulofophic ,  buteuen  God  himfelfe  ( as  wee 
haue  proued)  reproued  Smttd,  becaul'e(mooued  by  the 
high  growth  of  Eliah  jlic  thereupon  would  haue  made 
him  king.  But  this  doubt  dcclareth  that  to  be  true,  which 
Galen  faid ,  that  out  of  Greece  we  (hall  not  ( fo  much  as  in 
adreainc)find  out  a  temperat  man.  Seeing  in  a  people  fo 
large  (asihatoflfrael)  God  could  not  find  one  tochufe 
fora  king:  but  it  behooued  him  to  tarrie  till  was 

grownevp,  and  the  while  made  choice  o^SauL  For  the 
text  faithj  that  he  was  the  beft  of  Ifracl :  but  verely  it  fee- ' 
medheehad  more  good  nature  than  wifdome,  and  that 
was  not  fufficieni  to  rule  and  gouerne .  Teach  mcffaiih 
thePjalme)go(^nc(re,difciplinc,^d  knowledge.  And 
this  the  royaU  Pfophet  Dauid  fpake ,  feeing  that  itauail- 
eth  not  for  a  king  to  be  good  and  vertuous ,  vnlelfe  hee 
iqyne  wifdome  and  knowledge  therewithal! .  By  this 
example  of  Vm^Vmid^xx.  feeme th  we  haue  fufficiently  ap, 
prooued  our  opinion. 

But  there  was  alfo  another  king  borne  in  Ifrael ,  of 
whom  it  was  faid,  Where  is  he  that  is  borne  king  of  the 
lewes  ?  And  if  we  can  prooue ,  that  he  was  abourne  hai« 
red,  towardly,of  meanc  bigneflejVertuons,  healthfull, 
and  of  great  wifdome  and  knowledge,  it  will  be  no  way 
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damageable tothls  our  dodrine.  The  Euangelifisbuficd 
Bottheralelucs,  to  report  the  dilpofition  of  Chriftour 
redeemer :  for  it  ferued  not  to  the  purpofe  of  that  which 
they  handled,  but  is  a  matter  which  may  eafily  be  vn- 
dcrftoodjfiippofing  that  for  a  man  to  bee  temperat,asis 
requifiCjComprifeth  all  the  perfedion  wherewith  natu¬ 
rally  he  can  be  endowed .  And  feeing  that  the  holy  fpirit 
compounded  and  inftrumentalized  him,  it  is  certaine, 
that  as  touching  the  raateriall  caufe,  of  which  he  formed 
him,  the  diftemperature  of  Nazareth  could  not  refift 
him,  nor  make  himerreinhisworke*,  as  doe  the  other 
naturall  agents  :  but  hec  performed  what  him  beftpiea- 
fed :  for  hee  wanted  neither  force,  knowledge,  nor  will, 
to  frame  a  manmoft  pcrfe6i,  and  without  any  defed',, 
And  that  fo  raucluhe  rather,  for  that  his  comming(  as 
hirafelfe  affirmed)  was  to  endure  trauels  for  mans  fake, 
and  to  teach  him  the  truth.  And  this  temperature  (as 
we  haue  before  prooued)  is  the  beft  naturall  inftrument 
thatcan  be  found  for  thefe  two  things.  Wherethrough 
I  hold  that  relation  for  true,  which  Tublim  Lentulm 
Confull,  wrote  from  Hicrufalem  vnto  the  Roman  Senat 
after  this  manner. 

There  hath  becne  fecneinour  time,  a  man  who  yet 
liuethjof  ^reat  vertuc,  called  lefus  Chrif},who  by  the 
Gentiles  is  tearmed  the  Prophet  of  truth,  and  his  difei- 
plcs  fay,  that  he  is  the  fonne  of  God .  He  raifeth  the  dc- 
ccafed,and beakth  tbedifeafed, isamanof  meaneand 
proportionable  ftature ,  and  of  very  fairc  countenance, 
his  lookc  carrieth  fuch  amaicfticl,  as  thofe  who  behold 
him, arc  enforced  both  tolouc  andfearehim.  He  hath 
hishairc  coloured  like  a  nut  full  ripe,  reaching  downc  to 
his  earcs' ;  and  from  his  eares  to  his  fhoulders  they  arc 
of  wax  colour,  but  more  bright:  bee  hath  in  the  middle 
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of  his  forehead  a  lockojaftcr  the  mariner  ofNazarcth  :his 
forehead  is  plaine,but  very  plcafing :  his  face  void  ofipot 
or  wrinckic,  accompanied  with  a  modcrat  colour :  his 
Rofthrils  and  mouth  cannot  by  any  with  rcafon  beerc- 
procued,  his  beard  thicke ,  and  rcfemblirrghis  hairc,  not 
long ,  but  forked  5  his  countenance  very  gratious  and 
graucjhis  eies  gracefuJlandcIecre;and  when  herebu- 
keth  j  he  daunteth;  and  when  he  admonifheth ,  hcplea- 
feth :  he  rnaketh  himfelfe  to  be  bcloued,  and  is  chcerefull 
with  grauitie :  he  hath  nciier  beene  feene  to  laugh, but  to 
weepediuers  times  this  hand  and  armes  are  very  fairer 
in  his  conuctiation  he  contenteth  very  greatly, but  is  fel- 
domeincompanie  rbut  being  in  companie,  is  very  mo- 
deft:  in  his  countenance  and  port  he  is  the  feemeiieftman 
that  may  be  imagined  .  In  this  relation  are  contained 
three  or  foure  tokens  of  a  temperat  perfon. 

The  firft,  that  he  had  his  haire  and  beard  of  the  colour 
of  a  nut  fully  ripe :  which  to  him  that  confidcreth  it  well, 
appcarcthto  be  a  browne  abourne  5  which  colour  God 
commaunded  the  heifer  fliouldhauc,  which  was  to  bee 
facrificed  as  a  figure  of  Chrift.  And  when  he  entred  into 
hcauen  with  that  triumph  and  maieftie  which  wasre- 
quifit  for  fuch  a  prince :  fome  Angels  who  had  not  beene 
enformed  of  his  incarnation,  laid,Wha  is  this  that  com- 
mcthfmmEdon,with  his  garments  died  in  Bozra?asif 
they  had  faid,  Who  is  he  that  commeth  from  the  red 
Land ,  with  his  garment  ftained  in  the  fame  die  ?  in  re- 
Ipetft  of  his  hairc  and  his  red  beard,and  of  the  blood  with 
which  he  was  tainted .  The  fame  letter  alfo  reporteth 
him  to  be  the  faireft^man  that  euer  was  fcenc,3ndthisis 
the  fecond  token  of  a  temperat  perfon,  and  fo  was  it  pro- 
pbefied  by  the  holy  Icripture  asa  figne  whereby  to  know 
him*  Of  fairefhapeaboueall  the  children  of  men.  And 
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in  another  place  hcc  faith,  His  eyes  arc  fairer  than  the 
wine ,  and  his  teeth  whiter  than  milke .  Which  bcaUtie 
and  good  difpofition  of  bodic  imported  much  toeffed, 
that  all  men  fliould  bearehim  affediion,  and  that  there 
might  be  nothing  in  him  worthie  to  be  abhorred.  For 
which  caufe,  the  letter  deliuercth,  that  all  men  were  en¬ 
forced  to  louehim.  It  rcciteth  alfojthat  he  was  meane  of 
psrfonage,  and  that  not  becaufe  the  holy  Ghoft  wanted 
matter  to  make  him  greater,  if  lb  it  had  feeraedgood; 
but  (as  we  tofore  haue  prooued  by  the  opinion  of  PLito 
and  Ariftotle ^becaufe  when  the  realbnable  foule  is  burde¬ 
ned  with  much  bones  and  flefh,  the  fame  incurreth  great 
dammageinhis  wit.  - 

The  third  figne,  namely,  to  be  vertuoiis  and  well  con¬ 
ditioned, is  likewife  exprefled  in  this  letter, and  the  lewes 
themfelues  with  all  their  falfc  witnelTes,  could  not  proue 
thecontrarie,  norreplie  when  hce  demanded  of  them. 
Which  of  you  can  reprooue  me  of  finne  ?  And  lofeph 
(through  the  faithfulnelTe  which  he  owed  to  his  hiftorie) 
affirmed  of  him, that  he  partaked  of  another  nature  abouc 
man, in  refped  of  his  goodneffe  and  wifdome.Only  long 
life  could  not  be  verified  of  Chrift  our  redccmcrjbecaufe 
they  put  him  to  death  being  yong;  whereas  if  they  had 
permitted  him  to  fiailbhis  naturall  courfe,  the  fame 
would  haue  reached  to8o  yearcsandvpwards.  For  he 
who  could  abide  in  a  wildcrnefie  fortie  daies  andfortic 
nights  without  meat  or  drinke,and  not  be  ficke  nor  dead 
thercwichall,  could  better  haue  defended  himfelfe  from 
other  lighter  things ,  which  had  power  to  breed  alterati¬ 
on  or  offence.  Howbeit  this  action  was  reputed  niiracu- 
lous.and  3  matter  which  could  not  light  within  the  com- 
paffe  of  nature. 

Thcic  two  examples  of  kings,  which  wc  haue  allea- 
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gedjfufficcih  to  make  vnderftood,  that  the  feeptet  royall 
is  due  to  men  that  are  temperate ;  and  that  fuch  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  wit  and  wi^ome  requifit  for  that  office* 
But  there  was  al(b  another  man ,  made  by  the  proper 
hands  of  God,  to  the  end  he  fhould  be  king  and  Lord  of 
all  things  created,  &  he  made  him  faire,  vertuous/ound, 
of  long  life,  and  very  wife :  and  to  prooue  this ,  (ball  not 
be  amifle  for  our  purpofc .  P/ato  holdeth  it  for  a  matter 
impoffible,  that  God  or  Nature  can  make  a  man  tempe- 
tat  in  a  countrie  difiemperat:  wherethrough  he  affirmeth, 
that  God  to  create  a  man  of  great  wifdome  and  tempe¬ 
rature  ,  (ought  out  a  place  where  the  heat  of  the  aire 
(bould  not  exceed  the  cold,  nor  the  moifithedric.  And 
the  diuine  Scripture,  whence  he  borrowed  this  fentence, 
faith  not ,  that  God  created  Jdam  in  the  earthly  para- 
dife,  which  was  that  mod  tempeiat  place  whereof  he 
fpeaketh  j  but  that  after  hee  had  fbaped  him,  there  he  pla¬ 
ced  him.  TbMourLord^d  (faith he )  tooke man, and 
f^him  in  the  paradife  of  plcafure ,  to  the  end  hee  might 
there  worke  and  take  it  in  charge.  For  the  power  of  God 
being  infinit,and  his  knowledge  beyond  meafure,  when 
hee  had  a  will  to  giue  him  all  the  naturall  perfedion  that 
might  be  in  mankindjwemuftthinke,  that  neither  the 
pecceof  earth  of  which  he  was  framed ,  nor  the  diftem- 
perature  of  the  foile  of  Damafeus  where  he  was  created, 
could  fo  gainefay  him ,  but  that  he  made  him  temperac. 
The  opinion  of  Plato^of  Atifiotle^  and  of  Galen,  take  place 
in  the  woikes  of  nature :  and  euen  (bee  alfo  can  fome- 
times  (euen  in  diftemperat  regions )  engender  aperfbn 
.that  (ballbetemperat.  But  that  had  his  haire  and 
his  beard  abourne,  which  is  the  firft  token  of  a  temperat 
man,  manifeftly  appeareth.  For  in  relped  of  this  fo  no- 
toriousfigne,  he  had  that  name  Adam,  which  is  to  fay  (as 
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interprereth  it)a  red  man.That  he  was  faire  and 
well  tafhioncdjwhich  is  the  fecond  token,  cannot  in  him 
be  denied  :  for  when  God  created  him,  the  text  faith  • 
Godfawall  things  which  h^ee  had  made,  and  they  were 
veiy  good.-  Then  it  fall  ethTout  certaiiie,  thathceifiued 
not  from  the  hands  of  God  foule  andjll  iliapcdiforthe 
vvorkes  of  God  are  perfeci.  And  To  much  the  more,  for  « 
that  the  trees  (  as  the  text  faith)  were  faire  to  behold. 
Then  what  may  we  ihinke  of  Adam^  whom  God  created 
to  this  principallend ,  that  hee  might, be  Lord  and  prefi- 
dent  of  the  world  ?  That  hewasvertuous,wire,and  well 
conditioned  (  which  arc  the  third  and  fixth  fignes)  is 
gathered  out  ofihefe  words,  Let  vs  make  a  man  after  our 
owne  image  and  likenefle:  forbythe'auntient  Pbilofo- 
phers ,  the  foundation  on  which  the  relembiance  that 
onan  hath  with  God  is  grounded,  are  vertue  and  wifdom. 
Therefore  Plato  auoucheth,  that  one  of  thegreateftcon- 
tenments  which  God  receiuedin  heauen  ,  istofeeaver- 
tuousand  wifeman  praifed  and  magnified  earth'; 
forfuch  3  one  islusliuely  pourtraiturc .  And  contrari- 
wife,  he  groweth  difpleafed ,  when  ignorant  and  vicious 
perfonsare  held  ineftimationand  honour :  which  fpring- 
ethfeom  the  vnlikeneiTe  betweene  God  and  them.  That 
he  liued  healthfull  and  a  long  fpace  ( which  are  the  fourth 
and  fifth  tokens  )  is  nothing  difficult  to  prooue  ,  in  as 
much  as  his  daies  were  930  yeares .  VVhere  through  I 
may  no  w  conclude,  that  the  man  who  is  abourn  haired, 
faire,  of  meanc  ftuture,  vertuous,  healthfull,  and  long  li¬ 
ued,  muft  neceflarily  be  very  wife,  and  endowed  with  a 
wit  requifit  for  the  feepter  royall. 

We  haucalfo  ( as  by  theway)  difclofed ,  in  what  fort 
great  vndcrftanding  may  bevnited  with  much  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  much  memorie,  albeit  this  may  alfocometo 
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paflfe,  and  yet  the  man  not  be  tcmperat .  But  nature  fha- 
peth  fo  tew  after  this  inodeli,  that  I  could  neuer  find 
but  twoamongtt  all  the  wits  that  lhaue  tried:  but  how 
it  can  come  to  patTe ,  that  great  vnderftanding  may  vnite 
with  much  imagination  and  much  memone,  in  a  man 
not  temperat,  is  a  thing  which  cafily  maybe  concciiicd, 
if  you  prefuppofc  the  opinion  of  fome  Phifitions ,  who 
affirme,  that  the  imagination  refidethin  the  forepart  of 
thebraincj  the  raemoric  in  the  hinder  part,  and  the  vn- 
derftanding  in  that  of  the  middle .  And  the  like  may  be 
faid  in  our  imagination,  but  it  is  a  wotke  of  great  Wrour, 
that  the  braine, being  (when  nature  createth  the  (ame)  of 
the  bigneileof  agraine  of  pepper,  it  fliould  make  one 
ventricle  of  (ced  very  hot,  another  very  moift,  and  the 
middlemofl  of  very  drie :  but  in  fine  thisisnoimpoifible 
caie. 

4 

CHAP.  XV. 

In  vphit  manner  Parents  may  beget  wife  children ,  andof  eu. 
wit  fit  for  learning. 

T  falleth  out  a  matter  worthie  of 
maruaile,  that  nature  being  fuch  as 
wee  all  know  her,  wifc,wittie,  and  of 
great  art,iudgement,and  force  5  and 
mankind  a  wotke  of  (b  fpcciall  re¬ 
gard,  yet  for  one  whom  flieemaketh 
skiltull  and  wife,  flie  produceth  infi- 
nitdepriuedof  wit.  Of  which  efFc(S,my  fclfc  (catching 
"  thereafonandnattirallcaufes,  haucfound(in  my  iudge- 
ment)  that  parents  apply  not  themfelues  to  theadot  ge¬ 
neration  with  that  order  and  conccri^whicb  is  by  nature 
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cftablifticd  ;  neither  kno  w  the  conditions  which  ought 
to  be  obferued ,  to  the  end  their  children  raay  proouc  of 
wifedome  and  iudgement .  For  by  the  fame  reafon ,  for 
which  in  any  temperat  or  diftemperat  region  a  man 
Ihouldbe  borne  very  wittiefhauing  alwaies  regard  to 
the  fclfe  order  of  caufes)  there  will  looooo  prooueof 
flender  capaci'tie  :  now  if  by  art  we  may  procure  a  reme- 
die  for  this, we  Chall  haue  brought  to  the  commonwealth 
the  greateft  benefit  that  (he  can  receiuc .  But  the  knot 
ofthis  matter  confifteth,  in  that  we  cannot  entreat  here¬ 
of with  tearmes  fo  feemelyand  modeft,  astothenatu- 
rall  {hamefaftnefleof  man  is  requifit:  and  if  for  this  rea¬ 
fon  I  fhould  forbeare  to  note  any  part  or  contempla¬ 
tion  that  is  neceffarie ,  for  certaine  the  whole  matter 
would  be  marredjin  fort  that  diuers  graue  Philofophers 
hold  opinion ,  how  wife  men  ordinarily  beget  foolilh 
children, bccaufe in  theadiof  copulation, for honefties 
lake,  they  abfiaine  from  certaine  diligences  which  are  of 
importance ,  that  the  fonne  may  partake  of  his  fathers 
wifedome.  Some  antient  Philofophers  haue  laboured 
tofearchout  thenaturall  reafon  of  this  naturall  (hame, 
which  the  eyes  conceiue  when  the  inftrumenisof  gene¬ 
ration  are  fet  before  them ;  and  why  the  eares  take  of- 
fence  to  heare  them  named  ;  and  they  marucll  to  lee, 
that  nature  hath  framed  thofe  parts  with  fuch  diligence 
andcarefulnelTe ,  and  for  an  end  of  fuch  importance ,  as 
the  immortalizing  of  mankind ,  and  yet  the  wifer  a  man 
is ,  the  more  hce  groweth  in  diflike  to  behold  or  heare 
them  fpoken  of.  Shame  and  honcfliic  (  faith  Arijlotk)  is 
the  proper  paflion  of  thevndcrftanding,  and  who  fore- 
flieth  not  offended  at  thofe  tearmes  and  adions  of  gene¬ 
ration,  giueth  a  fure  token  of  his  wanting  that  power, as 
if  we  fhould  fay ,  that  hce  is  blockifh ,  who  putting  his 
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hand  into  the  fire ,  doth  not  fcele  the  fame  to  burnc.  By 
this  token  Cato  the  elder  difeouered,  that  CMa»Hius{z  no¬ 
ble  man)  was  depriued  of  vnderftandingjbecaufc  it  was 
told  him,  that  the  other  kifled  his  wife  in  prcfence  ofhis 
daughter;  for  which  caufe  hce  difplaced  him  out  of  the 
Scnat,and-(^//*»///»r  could  neuer  obtaine  at  his  hands  to 
be  reftored. 

Out  of  this  contemplation ,  Arijlotle  frameth  a  pro- 
bleme  ,dcmaundin'g  whence  it  grew ,  that  men  who  dc- 
firetofatisfic  their  vencrous  lufts,  doe  yet  greatly  (baroc 
toconfeffeit,  and  yet  coueting  to  liue,  to  ear,  or  toper- 
forme  any  other  fuch  a(aion,they  ftagger  not  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  ?  to  which  problcmc  he  fhapeth  a  very  vntoward 
anfwcre,  laying ;  Perhaps  it  commeth,  bccaulc  the  couc- 
tings  of  diuers  things  arc  necclTarie ,  and  fomc  of  them 
kill,  if  they  be  notaccomplilhed,but  the  luftof  venerous 
ads  floweth  from  excefle ,  and  is  token  of  abundance. 
Butineffed  this  probleracis  falle,andtheanfwcr  none 
other  :fora  man  not  oncly  lhameth  to  manifeft  the  de- 
fire  hee  carrieth  to  companie  with  a  woman, but  alfoto 
cat, to  drinke,and  to  fleepe  ;aod  if  a  will  take  him  to  fend 
foorth  any  excrement ,  he  dares  not  fay  it  or  doe  it  ,but 
with  cumber  and  fhameFaftneire,and  lo  gets  him  to  fome 
fecret  place  out  of  fight,  Yea,we  find  men  folharocfaft, 
as  though  they  hauea  great  will  to  make  water, yet  can¬ 
not  doe  it  if  any  lookevponthcra,  whereas  if  we  Icaue 
them  alone,  ftraightwaies  the  vrine  taketh  his  ilfiie .  And 
thefe  are  the  appetites  to  fend  foorth  the  luperfluous 
.  things  ofihcbodic,  which  if  they  were  not  effeded,  men 
fliould  die,  and  that  much  fooncr ,  than  with  forbearing 
meat  or  drink.  And  if  there  be  any  (faith  Hippocrates 
fpeaketh  or  aduateth  this  in  the  prcfence  of  another,  hec 
is  not  maiftcrof  bis  (bund  iudgement .  (?4/(f»afBrmeth, 
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that  the  feed  holdetii  the  fembLble  proportion  with  the 
'  feedvedds,  asthcvrinedoib  with  the  bladder  :  br  as 
much  viine  annoyeth  the  bladder ,  fo  much  iced  endam- 
mageththe  feed  vt  flcls.  And  the  opinion  which 
fiotie  held ,  in  denying  that  man  and  woman  incur  no  in- 
firmitie  or  death  by  retaining  of  Iced ,  is  contrai  ie  to  the 
iiidgementof  all  Phih'rions,  and  efpecially  of  Ga/e»,who 
laith  and  auouclKchj  that  many  women  remaining  vvid- 
dowes  in  their  yomh,  that  there  through  loft  their  Icnce, 
motion,breathing,  and  finally  their  life.  And  the  felfe  A- 
riflotle  reckoncih  vp  many  dilcafcs  whercunto  continent 
perfons  are  (ubiecSl:  tn  that  bchalfe,  Thetrucaniwereof 
this  problemc  cannot  bee  yeeldcd  in  naturall  Philofo- 
phie,  bccaufe  it  not  marfhalled  vndef  her  iurifdiaion } 
for  it  behooueth  to  pafll  to  an  higher ,  namely  Metaphi- 
uckc,  Arijlotlefixih ,  That  the rcalonable foulc 

is  the  lowed  of  all  the  intelligences,  and  for  that  it  parta- 
keth  of  the  fame  generall  nature  with  the  Angels, it  fha- 
meth  to  behold  it  felfe  placed  in  a  bodie  which  hath  fcl* 
lowfhip  with  brute  beafts  ;  wherethrough  the  diuinc 

Scripture  noteth  it  as  a  my ftcrie,  that  the  firft  man  being 

naked,  was  not  afhamed,  but  fb  fbone  as  he  fa w  himlelfe 
to  be  fojforthwith  he  got  a  coucring .  At  which  time  he 
knew  9  thsc  through  hisowne  fbulc  hcc  hsdlortiinmor^ 
talitie,  and  that  his  bodie  was  bixomefubiedico  altera* 
tion  and  corruption,  and  thofe  inftruments  and  parrs 
giuen  him  for  that  of  neceffitie  hee  mu  ft  die  and  icauc  a- 
nother  in  bis  roome,  and  that  to  prcferuchimfclfe  in  life 
that  (mail  fpace  which  refted ,  it  bchooued  him  to  eat 
,  and  drinkc ,  and  to  cxpcll  tho/c  noifome  and  corrupt  ex¬ 
crements,  And  principally  he  fhamed ,  feeing  that  the 
Anhighfpecu*  Angels,  with  whom  hee  had  competence,  wtteiminor- 
tall,  and  flood  not  in  need  of  eating ,  drinking ,  or  flec- 
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ping,  for  prcferuation  of  their  life:  neither  had  the  in- 
ftruments  of  generation ,  but  were  created  all  at  once, 
without  irutter,and  without  feareofeorrupting.  Of  all 
thefe  points  were  the  eyes  and  the  cares  naturally  done 
tovvarc.  Wherethrough  the  reafonable  foulegioweth 
difpleafed  and  afhamed ,  that  thefe  things  giuen  man  to 
make  him  mottall  and  corruptible,  arc  thus  brought  to 
hisniemorie.  And  that  this  is  a  well  fitting  anfwere, we 
cuidently  perceiue:  for  God  to  content  the  foule  after  Note  here  a 
the  vniueriall  iudgement,  and  to  beftow  vponhini  en* 
tire  gloriCjWill  caufe  chat  her  bodie  fhall  partake  the  pro-  immortalitie 
perries  of  an  Angell ,  befiowing  thereupon  fubtlenefle,  ofihefoule. 
lightnefle,  immortalitie,  and  brightnefie :  for  which  rca- 
fbn,hc  fliall  not  ftand  in  need  to  cat  or  drinke  as  the  brutc- 
bcafts.  And  when  men  (hall  thus-wife  dwell  in  heauen, 
they  will  not  Ihame  to  behold  themfclues  clothed  with 
fiefh,eucnas  Chriftour  redeemer,  and  his  mother,  no¬ 
thing  iTaamcd  thereat.  But  it  will  breed  an  accidental! 
glorie,  to  fee  that  the  vfe  of  thofe  parts  which  were  wont 
to  offend  the  hearing  and  the  eyes,  is  now  furceafed.- 1 
therefore  making  due  reckoning  of  this  natorall  mode- 
ftieof  theeare,  haue  endcuoured  to  falue  the  hard  and 
rough  tearraes  of  this  matter,  and  tofetch  certain, not  ill 
pleafing  biafies  o!  fpcech ;  and  where  I  cannot  throughly 
performeit ,  the  honeft  reader  fhall  affoord  mepardon. 

For  to  reduce  to  a  perfedf  manner  the  art  which  miift  be 
obferued,totheend  menmayprooueof  rare  capacities, 
is  one  of  the  things  moft  requifit  for  the  commonv;calth. 

Befides  that ,  by  the  fame  reafon  they  fhall  proue  vejtu- 
ous, prompt, found,and  long  lined. 

1  hauethoughtgoodto  feucr  the  matter  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  into  foure  principall  parts ,  that  thereby  I  may  make 
plaine  what  fhall  be  deliuered  j  and  that  the  reader  may 

not 
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not  reft  in  confuHon.  Thefirftis,  tofticwthcnaturSll 
quiiicies  and  temperature  which  man  and  woman  ought 
to  poflelTe ,  to  the  end  they  may  vfe  generation.  The  Ic- 
cond,  what  diligence  the  parents  ought  to  employ,  that 
their  children  may  be  male  and  not  female.  The  third, 
how  they  may  become  wile  and  notfoolcs.  The  fourth, 
how  they  are  to  be  dealt  withal!  after  their  birth,  for  pre* 
feruation  of  their  wit. 

To  come  then  to  the  firft  point  wee  haue  alrcadie  al-- 
leaged ,  that  Plato  laieth  downe,  how  in  a  well  ordered 
cc  commonwealth  there  ought  to  be  alligned  certaine  liir- 
rr  ucyors  of  marriages,  who  by  art  might  skill,  to  lookcin- 
a  to  the  qualities  of  the  perfons  that  are  to  bee  married, 
cc  and  to  giue  each  one  the  wife  which  anlwereth  him  in 
re  proportion,  and  to  euery  wife  her  conuenient  husband. 
In  which  matter ,  Hifpocrates  &  Galen  began  to  take  Ibme 
pains,  and  preferibed  cettaine  precepts  &  rules,  to  know 
what  woman  is  fruitful!,  and  who  canbeare  no  children ; 
and  what  man  is  vnable  for  generation ,  and  who  able 
and  likely  to  beget  ilTue .  But  touching  all  this,  they  vt> 
tcred  verie  little ,  and  that  not  with  fuch  diftindiion  as 
was  behooffull,  at  lead  for  the  purpole  which  1  haue  in 
band .  Therefore  it  falleth  out  neceflaric ,  to  begin  the 
art  euen  from  his  principles,  and  briedy  to  giue  the  fame 
his  due  order  and  concert,  chat  wee  fo  may  make  plaine 
and  apparant ,  from  what  vnion  of parents  wife  children 
illue;  and  from  what,fooles  and  do  noughts :  To  which 
end  it  behooueth  hrft  to  know  a  particular  point  of  Phi> 
lol9phie  5  which  although  in  regard  of  the  pradifesof 
the  art  it  bee  very  manifeft  and  true ,  yet  the  vulgar  make 
little  reake  thereof.  And  from  the  notice  of  this  depen- 
deth  all  that,  which  as  touching  this  lirftpoint,is  to  bee 
deliuered :  and  that  is,  that  man  (though  it  fecroe  other* 

wife 
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wife  in  the  compofition  which  we  ree)is  different  from 
a  woman  in  nought  els  ( faith  Gden )  than  only  in  hauing 
his  genitall  members  without  his  bodie.  Forifwemakc 
anotomie  of  a  woman ,  vve  iliali  find  that  Hie  hath  with¬ 
in  her  two  ftones,  two  veffclsfor  feed,  and  her  bcllic 
of  the  fame  frame  as  a  mans  member,  without  that  a- 
nyonepart  is  therein  wanting.  And  this  is  fo  very  true, 
that  if  when  Nature  hathfinifhed  to  forme  a  man  in  all 
perfection ,  ffiee  wouldcoauert  him  into  a  woman,therc 
needech  nought  els  tobccdone,  faue  onely  toturnehis 
inftruments  of  generations  inward.  And  ifflie  hauc  fha- 
ped  a  woman ,  and  would  make  a  man  of  her,  by  taking 
forth  her  belly  and  her  cods,  it  would  quickly  be  perfor¬ 
med.  This  hath  chanced  many  times  in  nature,  as  well 
whiles  the  creature  hath  been  in  the  mothers  wombe, as 
after  the  fame  wasbornc ,  whereof  the  hiftorics  arc  full  5 
but  fome  haue  held  them  only  for  fables ,  becaufe  this  is 
mentioned  in  the  Poets ,  yet  the  thing  carrieth  meere 
truth :  for  diucts  times  nature  hath  made  a  female  child, 
and  fhe  hath  fo  remained  in  her  mothers  bellie  for  the 
fpaccof oncor  cwomonths :and  afterwards,  pientieof 
heat  growing  in  the  genital!  members,  vponiomeocca- 
fionthey  hauc  iffued  forth,  and  fhe  become  a  male.  To 
whom  this  transformation  hathbefallen  in  she  mothers 
wombc,is  after  wards  plainly  difcoueccd,by  cerraine  mo¬ 
tions  which  they  retaine, vnfitting  for  the  m  ifculine  fex, 
being  altogether  womaniili,  &  their  voice  fhrill  &  fweet. 
And  fuch  perfons  are  cnclined  to  performe  womens  adi- 
ons,  and  fall  ordinarily  into  vneouth  offences.  Contra- 
ri  wife,  Nature  hath  fundrie  times  made  amalcwithhis 
gcnetorics  outward ,  and  cold  growing  on ,  they  haue 
turned  inward,  and  it  became  female .  Thisisknowne 
after  (he  Is  borne,  for  ftie  reta  incth  a  mannilla  fafhion,as 
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wcH  in  her  words ,  as  in  all  her  motions  and  workings. 
This  may  (eeme  difficult  to  be  prooued ,  but  confidcrine 
that  which  many  authcnticall  Hiftorians  affirme,  it  is  a 
matter  not  hard  to  be  credited.  And  that  women  hauc 
becne  turned  into  men ,  after  they  were  borne,  the  verie 
vulgar  doe  not  much  marudl  to  hearc  fpokeof:  forbe- 
fides  that  which  fundrieour  elders  hauc  laid  downe  for 
truth,  it  fell  in  Spainc  but  few  y cares  fince^and  that 
whereof  we  find  experience,  is  not  to  be  called  in  quefti- 
.  on  or  argument.  What  then  the  caufe  may  be,  that  the 
geaitall  members  are  engendred  within  or  without,  and 
the  creature  becommeth  male  or  female,  will  fail  out  a 
plaiue  cafe,  if  we  once  know  that  heat  extendeth  and  cn- 
largeth  all  things ,  and  cold  retaineth  and  clofeth  them 
vp.  Wherethrough  it  is  a  conclnfion  of  all  Phiiofophers 
and  Phifitions,  that  if  the  feed  becold  and  moift,  a  wo¬ 
man  is  begotten,  andnotamanjaad  if  the  fame  be  hot 
and  drie,3  man  is  begotten  and  not  a  woman.  Whence 
wc  apparantly  gather, that  there  is  no  man,who  in  rcfpeci 
of  a  woman,may  be  termed  cold  j  nor  woman  hot,  in  re- 
/pedl  of  a  man . 

Ariftotle  faith,itisneceflariefora  woman  to  be  cold 
and  moift ,  that  fhe  may  be  likewife  fruitfull ;  for  if  flie 
were  not  fo,it  would  fall  out  impoffible,  that  her  month¬ 
ly  courfc  fhould  flow ,  or  fhe  haue  milke  to  preferue  the 
child  nine  moneths  in  herbellic,  and  twoycares  after  it 
is  borne,  but  that  the  fame  would  foone  waft  and  con- 
fume. 

V 

AH  Phiiofophers  and  Phifitions  auouch,  that  the  bel- 
lie  holdeth  the  fame  proportion  with  mansfeed,ihat  the 
•  earth  doth  with  corne,and  with  any  other  againe.  And 
wc  fec,that  if  the  earth  want  coldnefte  and  moifture,  the 
husbandmen  dareth  not  fow,  therein ,  neither  will  the 
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feed  profpcr.But  offoilcsjthofe  arc  moft  fruitfull  and  fer¬ 
tile  in  rendering  fruit,  which  partake  moft  of  cold  and 
moift  ,  vAswefceby  experience  in  the  regions  towards 
the  North ;  as  England ,  Flanders,  and  Almaine,  whofe 
abundance  of  all  fruits  worketh  aftoniflimcnt  inftichas 
know  not  the  rcafon  thereof.  And  in  fuch  countries  as 
thefe,  no  married  woman  was  euerchildleftc  ;  neither 
can  they  there  tell  what  barrcnefle  mcancth,  but  are  all 
fruitfull ,  and  breed  children  through  their  abundance 
ofcoldneffcand  moifture.  But  though  it  is  trucjthat  the 
woman  fhould  be  cold  and  raoift  for  conception ,  Yet 
(he  may  abound  fo  much  therein,  that  it  may  choke  the 
feed ;  eucn  as  we  fee  cxceflc  of  raine  fpoileth  the  come, 
which  cannot  ripen  in  oucrmuch  coldnefle.  Whereon 
wee  mufti  conceiue ,  that  thefe  two  qualities  ought  to 
kcepeacertaine  meafurablenefle ,  whichwhcntheyex- 
cecdjorreachnot  vntOjthc  fruitfulnefleis  fpoilcd.  Hip- 
f  cerates  holdeth  that  woman  for  fruitfull ,  whofe  wombe 
is  tempered  in  fuch  fort,  as  the  heat  cxceedcth  not  the 
cold,  nor  the  moift  thedrie.  Wherethrough  hee faith, 
that  thofe  women  who  hauc  their  belliecold ,  cannot 
conceiue,  no  more  than  fuch  as  are  very  moift,  or  very 
cold  and  drie.  But  fo,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  a  woman 
and  her  genitall  parts  fhould  be  temperat ;  it  were  impof 
fiblc  that  ("he  could  conceiue, or  be  a  woman.  For  if  the 
feed, of  which  fhe  was  fii  ft  formed,  had  beenc  temperat, 
the  genitall  members  would  hauc  iftucd  fortli ,  and  fhee 
baue  bcene  a  man.  So  fhould  a  beard  grow  on  her  chin, 
and  her  floures  furccafe ,  and  flic  become  as  pcrfeCf  a 
man, as  nature  could  produce .  Likewife  the  wombe  in  a 
woman  cannot  be  predominately  hot :  For  if  the  feed 
whereof  fhe  was  engendr  edhad  beenc  of  that  tempera¬ 
ture,  fhe  fhould  haue  be^ ne  borne  a  man ,  and  not  a  wo¬ 
man. 


You  arc  much 
miflakcn. 
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man .  This  is  paft  all  exception,  that  the  qualities  which 
yecld  a  woman  fruitful!,  arc  cold  and  moifture  ;  for 
the  nature  of  man  ftandcth  in  need  of  much  nou- 
rilhment ,  that  hee  may  be  able  to  vfe  procreation ,  and 
continue  his  kind.  Wherethrough  we  fee,  that  amongft 
all  the  females  of  brutebeaBs ,  none  hauc  their  monthly 
courfes  as  a  woman .  Therefore  it  was  requifit  to  make 
her  altogithcr  cold  and  moift,  and  that  infuch  a  degree, 
as  that  Hie  might  breed  much  fiegmaticke  bloudjand  not 
be  able  to  waft  or  confume  the  fame .  I  faid  flegmaticke 
blond,  becaufe  this  is  feruiceablc  to  the  breeding  of 
milke ;  by  which  HippocrAtes  and  GAlen  auouch,  the  crea¬ 
ture  is  rclicued  all  the  time  it  remaincthin  the  mothers 
beHic.Nowifthe  fame  fhould  be  temperat,ic  would  pro¬ 
duce  much  blond ,  vnfit  for  the  engendering  of  milke, 
and  would  wholly  relolue,  asitdothinatemperatman, 
andfo  nothing  be  left  for  nourifhing  the  babe.  There¬ 
fore  I  hold  it  for  certaine ,  and  verily  it  is  impoftibic  that  a 
woman  can  be  terripcrat  or  hot^but  they  arc  call  cold  and 
moift .  And  if  this  be  not  fo,  let  the  Philofopher  or  Phi- 
fition  tell  me ,  for  what  caufe  all  women  are  bcardlefte, 
and  hauc  their  ficknefle  whiles  they  arc  healthfull,  and 
for  what  caufe  the  feed  of  which  flic  was  formed,bcing 
temperat  or  hot, (he  was  borne  a  woman,and  not  a  man  ? 
Howbeit ,  though  it  bee  true  that  they  are  all  cold  and- 
moift:  yet  it  followcth  not,  that  they  are  all  in  one  de¬ 
gree  of  coldneffc  and  moifture.  For  fome  are  in  the  firft, 
fomc  in  the  fecond,  and  fome  in  the  third ;  and  in  each  of 
thefc  they  may  concciue ,  if  a  man  anlwcre  them  in  pro¬ 
portion  of  heat,  as  (ball  hereafter  be  exprefled.  By  what 
tokens  wee  may  know  thefc  three  degrees  of  coldneflc 
and  moifture  in  a  woman ,  and  likcwife  wcet  who  is  in 
the  firft,  who  is  in  the  fecond,  and  who  iu  the  third: 

there 
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there  is  no  Philofbpher  orPhifiiionjthatasyethathvn- 
foldcd.  But  confidcring  the  effefts  which  thefe  quali¬ 
ties  doe  worke  in  women,  we  may  part  them,  by  realbn 
of  their  being  extended,  and  fo  wee  fhall  eafily  get  no¬ 
tice  hereof.  The  firft,  by  the  wit  and  babilitic  ofthc  wo¬ 
man.  The  fecond,  by  her  manners  and  conditions.  The 
third,  by  hervoicebigorfmall.  The  fourth,  by  her  defh, 
much  or  little.  The  fifth,  by  her  colour.  The  fixt,  by  her 
haire.  The  feuentb,  by  her  fairenefle  or  foulencfTe.  As  » 
touching  thefirft,  we  may  know,  that  though  it  be  true 
(as  tofore  we  haue  prooued)  that  the  wit  and  abilitie 
ofa  woman  followeth  the  temperature  of  the  brain,  and 
of  none  other  member :  yet  her  wombe  and  cods  are  of 
fo  great  force  and  vigour, to  alter  the  whole  bodie,  that  if 
thefe  be  hot  and  drie,  or  cold  and  moifl,  or  of  whatfb- 
cuer  other  temperature,  the  other  parts  (faith  Oak») 
will  be  of  the  fame  tenour :  but  the  member  which  moft 
pattaketh  the  alterations  of  the  bellie,  all  Phifitions  fay, 
is  the  braine,  though  they  haue  not  fet  downe  the  reafon 
whereon  they  ground  this  corrcfpondcncic.  True  it  is, 
Gakft  prooueth  by  experience,  that  by  fpeying  a  Sow, 
fhe  becommeth  faire  and  fat,and  her  Hefh  veric  fauourie: 
and  if  fhe  haue  her  cods,  fhec  tafteth  little  better  than 
dogs  flefh.  Whereby  we  conceiue,that  the  belly  and  the 
cods  carrie  great  efiicacie,  to  communicat  their  tempe¬ 
rature  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  bodie  ^  cfpecially  to  the 
brain,  for  that  the  fame  is  cold  and  moifl  like  thcmfelues. 
Betweene  which  (through  the  refemblance)  the  paflage 
is  eafie. 

Now  if  we  conclude,  that  cold  andmoift  are  the  qua- 
litics  which  worke  an  impairement  in  the  reafonable 
part  j  and  that  his  contraries,  namely,  hot  and  drie,  giue 
the  fame  perfe^fion  andencreafementjjwe  fhall  6nd,  that 

T  the 
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the  woman  who  (hewcth  much  wit  and  fufficiencie, 
partakeih  of  cold  and  moift  in  the  firft  degree ;  and  if  fbe 
be  veric  fimple,  it  yeeldeih  a  figne  that  fhe  is  in  the  third, 
the  partaking  betwecnc  which  two  extreames,  argucth 
the  fccond  degree :  for  to  thinke  that  a  woman  can  be 
hot  and  drie,  or  endowed  with  a  wit  and  abilitie  confor¬ 
mable  to  thefe  two  qualities,  is  a  verie  great  errour;  be- 
caufc  ifthc  feedofvvhich  fhe  was  formed,  had  been  hot 
and  drie  in  their  domination, fhe  fhould  hauebecn  borne 
a  man,  and  not  a  woman.  But  in  that  it  was  cold  and 
moift,  fhe  was  borne  a  woman,  and  not  a  man.  The  truth 
ofthis  doctrine  niay  clecrely  be  difeerned,  if  you  confi- 
der  the  wit  of  the  firft  woman  who  lined  in  the  world: 
for  God  hauing  fafhioned  her  with  hisownc  hands,  and 
that  verie  accomplifhcdj  and  perfcdl  in  hcrfcx,it  is  a  con- 
clufion  infallibly  truCjthat  flie  was  poflefted  of  much  lefle 
knowledge  thza  Adam:  which  the  Diuell  wellwecting, 
got  him  to  tempt  her,  and  durft  not  Pall  into  difputation 
with  the  man,  fearing  his  great  wit  and  wifdome.  Now 
to  fay,  that  Eue  for  her  offence,  was  reft  that  knowledge 
which  we  wantcdjcannot  be  auouched/oras  yet  fhe  had 
not  offended. 

So  then  thisdefed  ofwitinthefirftwomangreWjfot 
that  fhe  was  by  God  created  cold  and  moift:  winch  tem¬ 
perature,  is  neccffaric  to  make  a  woman  fruitfull  and  apt 
for  childbirth,  but  enemie  to  knowledge :  and  if  he  had 
made  her  temperat  like  LAfdam,  flie  fliould  haucbecne 
verie  wife,  nothing  fruitfull,  nor  fubieeft  to  her  month¬ 
ly  courfes,  fane  byfome  fiipcrnaturall  meanes.  On  this 
nature  S.Paul  grounded,  himfclfc,  when  he  faid,  Let  a 
woman  learne  in  filcnce ,  with  all  fubie£fion  :  neither 
would  he  allow  the  woman  to  teach,  or  gouerne  the 
man,  but  to  kcepe  filene?.  But  this  is  true,  when  a  wo¬ 
man 
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man  hath  not  a  fpirit  or  greater  grace  than  her  owne  na- 
turall  dlfpofuion :  but  if  flic  obtainc  any  gift  from  abouc, 
(he  may  well  teach  and  fpeake,  for  we  know  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  oflfracl  being  oppreffed  and  befieged  bythc  Affiri- 
■(  ansy  Judith  (a  vene  wife  woman)  fent  for  the  priefts  of 
ff  the  Caheits  and  Carmits,  and  reprooucd  them,  faying: 

How  can  it  be  endured,  that  C^.«^fhoiiId  fay,  if  within 
ff  Hue  dayes  there  come  no  fuccour,  he  w'illyeeld  thepeo- 
^rple  of  Ifrael  to  the  Aflyrians  ?  Sec  you  not,  that  thefe 
words  rather  prouoke  God  to  wrath  than  to  mercic? 
cchovv  may  it  be,  that  men  (hould  point  out  a  limitted 
«  time  for  the  mcrcie  of  God,  and  in  their  mind  afllgnc  a 
cc  day, at  which  hemuftfuccouranddeliuerthera  ?  And  in 
cc  the  conclufion  of  this  reproofe,  (he  told  him  in  what 
fort  they  might  plcafe  God,  and  obtaine  their  demaund. 
And  no  leffe  Elbora,  (a  woman  of  no  lefle  wifedome) 
taught  the  people  of  Ifracll ,  how  they  (hould  render 
thankesvntoGodfor  the  great  vidorics  which  fheHad 
attained  againfl  their  enemies.  But  whileft  a  woman  abi- 
deth  in  her  naturall  difpofition,  all  forts  of  learning  and 
wifdome  carriethakindofrepugnancietoherwit.  And 
for  this  caufe,  the  Cathollcke  Church  vpon  great  rea- 
fbn  hath  forbidden, that  no  woman  doe  preach,  confefTe, 
orinffriua :  for  their  fex  admitteth  neither  wifdome  not 
difciplinc. 

It  is  difcoucred  alfo  by  the  manners  of  a  woman,  and 
by  her  condition,  in  vvhat  degree  of  cold  andmoift  her 
temperature  confifteth:  for  if  with  aftiarp  wit  fhebefro- 
ward,  curft,and  wayward,  fhc  is  in  the  6rft  degree  of  cold 
and  moiftjit  being  true  (as  we  haue  prooued  tofore)  that 
an  ill  condition  euermore  accompanieth  a  good  imagi- 
nation.  She  who  partakeih  this  degree  ofcold  and  moift, 
fuffereth  nothing  toefcape  her  hands,  noteth  all  things, 
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fiadcth  fault  with  all  things,  and  lb  is  vnfupportablc. 
Such  are  accuftomably  of  amiable  conuerfation  and 
fcarc  not  to  looke  men  in  the  face  ,  nor  hold.him  ill 
mannered,  who  raaketh  loue  vnto  them.  But  on  the 
other  fide,  to  be  a  woman  ofgood  conditions,  and  to  be 

aggrecued  at  nothing,  to  laugh  vpon  cucry  fmall  occafi- 
on,  to  let  things  pafle  as  they  come,  and  to  fleepe  found- 
ly,  deferieth  the  third  degree  of  cold  and  moift;  for 
much  pleafantncfle  of  conceit  is  ordinarily  accompa¬ 
nied  with  little  wit.  She  whopartaketh  of  thefc  two  ex- 
treamcsjftandcth  in  the  fecond  degree.  A  voice  hoarfe, 
big,  and  (harpe  (faith  is  a  token  of  much  heat  and 
drouth,  and  wee  hauealfoprooued  it  heretofore  by  the 
opinion  ofo/r/y?c//e,  wherethrough  we  maygainc  this 
notice,  that  ifa  woman  haue  a  voice  like  a  man, (he  is  cold 
and  moift  in  the  fitft  degree,  and  if  verie  delicate,  in  the 
third :  and  partaking  betwixt  both  the  extreames ,  (he 
fhall  haue  the  naturall  voice  ofa  woman,  and  bee  in  the 
fccond  degree. 

How  much  the  voice  dependeth  on  the  temperature 
of  the  cods,  fhall  fhortly  hereafter  bee  prooued,  where 
we  entreat  of  the  tokens  appertaining  to  a  man.  Much 
flefli  alfb  in  women,  is  a  figne  of  much  cold  and  moift; 
for  to  bee  fat  and  big  (fayth  the  Phifitions)  groweth  in 
Kuing  creatures  from  this  occafion.  And  contrariwife, 
to  be  leane  and  driejs  a  token  of  little  coldnefle  and  moi- 
fture.  To  be  meancly  flefhed,  that  is,  neither  ouermuch, 
nor  verie  little,  giueth  euidence,  that  a  woman  holdeth 
herfelfe  in  the  fecond  degree  of cold  and  moift.  Their 
pleafantncfTe  and  courtefies  fheweth  the  degrees  of 
ihcfe  two  qualities:  much  moifture  maketh  their  flc(h 
fupple  and  little  ,  rough  and  hard  .  The  mcanc  is 
the  commendableft  part :  the  colour  alfb  of  the  face, 

and 
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and  of  the  other  parts  of  the  bodic,  difeouereth  the  ex¬ 
tended  or  remiffe  degrees  ofthefe  two  qualities.  When 
the  woman  is  veric  whitCj  it  boadeth  (faith  Gulcn)  much 
cold  and  moift;  and  contrariwife^  fhc  that  is  (wart  and 
browne,  is  in  the  firft  degree  thereof;  of  which  two  ex- 
treames  is  framed  the  fecond  degree  of  white  and  well 

coloured.  , 

To  hauc  much  haire,  and  a  little  fhew  of  a  beard,  is 

an  cuideRt  fi^ne  to  know  the  firft  degree  of  cold  and 
moift :  for  all  Phifuions  affirme,  that  the  haire  and  beard 
are  engendred  of  heat  and  drinefte :  and  if  they  be  blacke, 
it  greatly  purporteth  the  fame.  A  contrarie  temperature 
is  betokened,  when  a  woman  is  without  haire.  Now  (he 
whofe  complexion  confifteth  in  the  fecond  degree  of 
cold  and  moift,  hath  fome  haire, but  the  fame  reddifh  and 
golden.  Foulencffe  moreoucc  and  faireneffe  hclpevsto 
lodge  the  degrees  of  cold  and  moift  in  women.  It  is  a 
miracle  to  fee  a  woman  of  the  firft  degree  verie  fairc ;  for 
the  feed  whereof  fhe  was  formed, being  drie,  hindereth 
that  fhe  cannot  be  fairely  countenanced.  It  behooueth 
that  clay  be  feafoned  withconuenientmoifture,to  the 
end  veffels  may  be  well  framed,  and  ferue  to  vfc ;  but 
when  that  fame  is  hard  and  drie,  the  vcffell  is  foule  and 
vnhandfome. 

farther  auoucheth,  that  ouermuch  cold  and 
moift  maketh  women  by  nature  foule  :  for  if  the  feed 
be  cold  and  verie  moift,  it  can  take  no  good  figure,  bc- 
caufe  the  fame'ftandeth  nottogither,as  weefee,that  of 
ouerfoftclay  ill  fbsped  veflcls  arc  fafhioncd.  In  the  fe- 
cond  degree  of  cold  and  moift ,  women  proouc  veric 
feire;  for  they  were  formed  ofafubftance  well  feafoned, 
and  plcafant  to  nature  :  which  token  of  itfclfcalone  af- 
foordeth  an  euident  argument,  that  the  woman  is  fruit- 
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full :  for  it  is  certaine  that  naruve  could  do  it,  and  we  may 

iudge,that  fliegaueher  a  temperature  and  compofition 

nt  for  bearing  of  children.  Wherethrough  fhe  anfwers 
in  proportion  (welnecrc)  to  all  men,  and  a!l  men  doc  dc- 
fire  tohaueher. 

In  man  there  is  no  power  which  hath  tokens  oifioncs 
to  defeiic  the  goodnen'c,or  malice  of  his  obied.  Thc^’fto- 
macke  knoweth  the  meat  by  way  of tafl,offme!!ing,  and 
of  i'lght,  wherethrough  the  dieine  feripiure  faith.  That 
Eue  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  tree  forbidden,  and  her  feemed 
that  it  was  fweet  in  raft.  The  &ftieof  ^enaation,hol- 
clcth  for  a  token  of  fruitfulnefTeja  woman?  beautic^^  and 
if  The  be  fGule,itabhorreth  herjconceiuing  by  this  figne 
that  nature  erred,  and  gauehernotafit  remperaturlfor 
bearing  of  children. 

By  what  Jignes  we  may  kmw,  m  what  degree  of  hot  and  dry 
euerymmrefieth.  ' 

§.  I. 


p  Man  hathmot  his  temperature  fo  limited  as  a 
_  woman, for  he  may  be  boc  and  drie  (which  tern- 
perature  Arifotkmd  Galen  held,  was  thatvvhich 
beft  agreed  with  his  fex)  asalfo  hot  and  moift  and  tem- 
perar  ?  but  cold  and  moift,  and  coldand  drie,  they  would 
nosadmic  t'vhiiftaman  was  found  and  without  impair¬ 
ment:  for  as  you  (hall  find  no  woman  hot  and  drie  nor 
hot  and  moift,  or  temperat  ?  fo  (hall  you  find  no  man 
cold  and  moift,  nor 'cold  and  drie,  in  comparifon  of  wo¬ 
men,  vnlefte  in  cafe  as  I  fhail  nowexprelfc.  A  man  hot 
and  drie,  and  hot  and  moift,  and  cemperar,  holdeth  the 
fame  degrees  in  his  temperature,  as  doth  a  woman  in 
cold  and  moift ;  and  fd  it  behooueih  to  haue  certain  to¬ 
kens. 
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kens,  whereby  to  difeerne  what  man  is  in  what  degree, 
that  wc  may  affignehim  awifeanfwcrable  vnto  him  in 
proportion*  We  muft  therefore  weet,  that  from  the  fame 
principles,  of  which  wee  gathered  vnderftanding  what 
woman  is  hot  and  dric,  and  in  what  degree,  from  the 
fclfe  wee  muft  ahbmake  vfe  to  vnderftand  what  man  is 
hote  and  drie,  and  in  what  degree :  and  bccaufe  we  fayd, 
that  from  the  wit  and  manners  ofarnan  vve  coniedture 
the  temperature  of  his  cods,  it  is  requifit  that  wee  take 
notice  of  a  notable  point  mentioned  by  namely, 
that  to  make- vs  vnderftand  the  great  vertue  which  a 
mans  cods  poffefle  to  giue  firmnefl'e  and  temperature  to 
all  the  parts  of  the  bodie,  he  affirmeth  that  they  arc  of 
more  importance  than  the  heart :  and  he  rendereth  a 
teafon,  faying,  that  this  member  is  the  beginning  oflife, 
and  nought  elfe,  but  the  cods  are  the  beginning  of  liuing 
foundiy  and  without  infirmities.  How  much  ic  endam- 
mageth  a  man  to  be  depriued  of thofe  parts  (though  fo 
fmali)  thete  need  not  manic  reafbns  to  proouc,  feeing  we 
fee  by  experience,  that  forthwith  the  haire  and  the  beard 
pill  away,  and  the  big  and  fhrillvoicebccommethfraall, 
and  hercwithall  a  man  Icefeth  his  forces  and  naturall  heat, 

and  refteth  in  far  woorfe  and  more  mifcrable  condition, 

than  if  he  had  bene  a  woman.  But  the  matter  moft  worth 
the  noting  is,  that  if  a  man  before  his  gelding  had  much 
wit  and  habilitie ,  fb  foonc  as  his  ftones  be  cut  away, 
he  groweth  to  leefc  the  fame,  fofarfoorth  as  if  he  had 
recciued  fonie  notable  dammage  in  his  verie  braine. 
And  this  is  a  manifeft  token, that  the  cods  giuc  and  rcaue 
the  temperature  from  all  the  other  parts  of  the  bodie 
and  he  that  will  not  yeeld  credit  hereunto,  let  him  confi- 
der(as  my  felfe  haue  done  oftentimes)  that  of  a  i  ooo  fuch 
capons  who  addiiti  iherofelues  to  their  bookc,  none  at* 
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taineth  to  anic  pcrfc<9:ion,  and  cuen  in  mufickc  (which  is 
their  ordinarie  profeflion)  we  manifeftly  fee  how  bloc* 
kifh  they  arc;  which  fpringeth^bccaufc  mufick  is  a  workc 
of  the  imagination,  and  this  power  requireth  much  heat, 
whereas  they  are  cold  and  moift.  So  it  fallcth  out  a  mat¬ 
ter  ccrtaine,  that  from  tlu‘ wit  and  habilitie  we  may  ga¬ 
ther  the  temperature  of  the  cods:  for  which  caufe,  the 
man  who  flic weth  himfelfe  prompt  inthcworkesofthc 
imagination,  fhould  be  hot  and  drie  in  the  third  degree. 
And  if  a  man  be  of  no  great  reach,  it  betokenctb,  that 
with  his  heat  much  moiffure  is  vnited,  which  alvvaics  en- 
dammageth  the  reafbnable  part,and  this  is  the  more  con¬ 
firmed,  if  he  be  good  of  memorie.^The  ordinarie  conditi¬ 
ons  of  men  hot  and  drie  in  the  third  degree,  are  courage, 
pride,  liberalitie ,  audacitie,  and  cheerefulnefie ,  with  a 
good  grace  and  plcafantncfTe,  and  in  matter  of  women 
fuch  a  one  hath  no  bridle  nor  ho.  The  hot  and  moift  are 
mcrrie,giuen  to  laughter, louers  of paftime,faire  conditi¬ 
oned,  verie  courteous, fhamefaft,  and  not  much  addidfed 
to  women. 

The  voice  and  fpeech,  much  difeouereth  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  cods.  That  which  is  big  and  fomewhat 
(harp,  giueth  token,  that  a  man  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  third 
degree :  and  if  the  fame  be  pleafantjamiable.and  verie  de- 
”  licat,  it  purporteth  little  heat  and  much  moifturc,  as  ap- 
peareth  in  the  guelded.  A  man  who  hath  moift  vnited 
with  heat, will  haue  the  fame  high, but  pleafant  and  fhrill. 
Who  fo  is  hot  and  drie  in  the  third  degree,  is  {lender, 
hard  and  rough  flefticd,  the  famecovTipofcd  offinewes 
and  arteries,  and  his  veincs  big:  contrariwife,  to  haue 
much  flefla,  fmooth  and  tender,  is  fhew  of  much  moi- 
fture;by  means  whereof,  it  extendeth  and  enlargeth  out 
the  naturallhcat.  The  colour  of the  skin,  if  the  fame  be 
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brownCjbutnedjblackifh  greenCjand  like  afhes,yecldetli 
figne,  that  a  man  is  in  the  third  degree  of  hot  and  drie ; 
but  if  the  flelh  appeareth  white,  and  well  coloured,  it  ar- 
gueth  litle  heat  and  much  moifturc.  Thehairc  and  beard 
arc  a  raarkc  alio  not  tobeouerflipped,  for  thefe  two  ap- 
proch  verieneerc  to  the  temperature  ofthecods.  And  if 
the  haire  be  vcric  blacke  and  big,  and  fpccially  from  the 
ribs  downe  to  the  nauell,  it  dcliuereth  an  infallible  token 
that  the  cods  partake  much  of  hot  and  drie :  and  if  there 
orow  fome  haire  alfo  rpon  the  (boulders,  the  fame  is  fo 
much  the  more  confirmed .  But  when  the  haire  and 
beard  are  of  ehefle-nut colour, fofr,delicat, and  thin:  it 
inferreth  not  fb  great  plentic  of  heat  anddrinclTe  in  the 
cods. 

Men  verie  hot  and  drie,  are  neuerfaire,faue  by  mira¬ 
cle  Jsut  rather  hard  fauoured,and  ill  (haped :  for  the  heat 
and  drinefTe  (as  i^riHetk  affirmeth  of  the  Ethiopians) 
wryeth  the  proportion  of  the  face,  and  fo  they  become 
disfigured.  Contrariwife,  to  bee  feemely  and  graticus, 
prooucth  a  mcafurablc  hot  and  moifl :  for  which  caufc, 
the  matter  yceldcd  it  felfe  obedient  whereto  nature 
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fignes  which  Galen  dcliucreth  vs  to  know  a  man  cold  and 
moift,  are  the  felfefame  ofthetcmperatman,  but  fotnc- 
what  more  remiffe  :  fo  he  is  wife,  of  good  conditions, 
andvertuous.he  hath  his  voice  cicare  and  iwect,is  white 
skinned,  offlefh  good  and  fiipplc,  and  without  KairCjand 
ifit  haue  anie,  the  fame  is  httleand  yellow  j  fuch  ate  ve- 
tie  well  fauoured  and  fairc  of  countenance,  hm  Galen 
uttneth  that  their  feedismoi/1:  and  vnfit  for  generation; 

thefc  are  no  great  friends  to  women,  nor  women  vnto 
them, 

women  ought  u  marry  with  what  man,  that  they 
tnay  haue  children, 

§.  1. 

O  a  woman  who  bcareth  not  children' 
when  fhe  is  married;  Hipyoentes  com* 
maundeth  that  two  points  of dilligencc 

be  vfed,  to  know  whether  it  bee  her  de- 
fed,  or  that  it  grow  becaufc  the  feed  of 
her  husband  is  vnable  for  generation, 
Thefirftis,  tomakeherfuffumigations  with  incenfe,  or 
Storax,  with  a  garment  clofe  wrapped  about  her,  which 
may  hang  downe  on  the  ground,  in  fort  that  no  vapor  or 
fume  may  ifTue  out :  and  if  within  a  while  after  ibce  feclc 
'  the  fauour  of  the  incenfe  in  her  mouth,  ic  y  eeldeth  a  cer- 
taine  token  that  the  barrennefle  commethnot  through 
,  her  defed,  in  as  much  as  the  lame  found  the  paffiges  of 
the  belly  open,  wherethrough  it  pierceth  to  the  nofthrils 
and  the  mouth.  The  fccond  is,  to  take  a  garlicke  bead 

cleanc  pilled,  and  put  the  fame  into  the  bellie  what  time 
she  woman  gocth  to  fleepe,and  if the  next  day  fhee  fccle 

in 
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in  her  month  the  Pent  of  thegarlickc,  fliecis  ofherfelfc 
fruitfull  without  anie  default. 

But  albeit  thcfe  two  proofs  performe  the  cffcd  which 
Hippacrates  fpeakcthof,  namely,  that  the  vapour  pierce 
from  the  inner  part  vp  to  the  mouth,  yet  the  fame  argu- 
ethnot  an  abfolute  barrenneife  in  the  husband,  nor  an 
intire  friiitfulnefle  oFthewife,  but  an  vnapt  correfpon- 
dence  of  both,  wherethrough  Hie  prooueth  as  barren  for 
him,  as  hee  for  her ;  which  vvee  fee  to  fall  out  in  dayly  ex¬ 
perience,  for  the  man  taking  another  wife  begetteth  chil¬ 
dren,  and  (which  cncrcafcth  the  raariicll,  in  fuch  as  arc 
not  icene  in  that  point  of  naturallPhilofopie)  is,  that  if 
thefc  two  feparat  each  from  other,  vpon  pretence  ofim- 
potencie,  and  fo  hee  take  another  wife,  and  fhee  another 
husband,  it  hath  bene  found  that  both  of  them  hauehad 
children.  And  this  groweth  becaulc  there  are  fbme  men 
whofe  generatiue  facultie  is  vnable,  and  not  alterable  for 
one  woman,  and  yet  for  another  is  apt  St  begetteth  iffue : 
cuen  as  wee  fee  by  experience  in  the  ftomack,  that  toone 
kinde  of  meat  a  man  hath  a  great  appetite,  and  to  ano¬ 
ther  (though  better)  it  is  as  dead.  What  the  correfpon- 
dence  fhould  bswhichthentanand  wife  ouehttobeare 
each  to  other,  to  the  end  they  may  bring  forth  children, 
is  cxprefled  hy  Hippocrates  in  thefe  words,  If  the  hot  an- 
Uver  not  the  cold,  and  thedtie  the  moift,  with  meafurc 
and  equalitiCjtherecan  be  no  generation  :  as  if  he  fhould 
Sjy,  that  if  there  vnite  not  in  the  womans  wombe  two 
feeds,  the  one  hotc  and  the  other  cold,  and  the  one  moift 
and  the  other  dric,  extended  in  cquall  degree,  they  can¬ 
not  beget  children.  For  a  workc  fb  inaroeilous  as  is  the 
fhaping  of a  man,  ftandeth  in  need  of  fuch  a  temperature 
where  the  hot  may  not  exceed  the  cold,  nor  the  moift 
the  drie.  For  if  a  mam  feed  bee  hot.  and  the  womans  feed 
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hot  likewife,  there  will  no  engendring  (ucceed.  This  do* 
flrinc  thus  prefuppofed,  let  vs  now  fit  by  way  of  exam¬ 
ple  a  woman  cold  and  moift  in  the  firft  degree,  whofe 
fignes  we  faid  were,  to  be  wily,  ill  conditioned,  (brill 
voiced,  fpareflefhed,  and  blacke  and  grecnc  coloured, 
hairie  and  euill  fauoured,  (he  (balleafily  conceiueby  a 
man  that  is  ignorant  of  good  conditions,  who  hath  a 
well  founding  and  fweec  voice,  much  white  and  fupple  - 
flelb,  little  hairc,  and  well  coloured,  and  fasrc  ofeounte- 
nancc.She  may  alfo  be  giuen  for  wife  to  a  temperat  man, 
whofe  feed  (following  the  opinion  of  Gden )  w'e  faid  was 
moft  fruitfull  and  anfwerable  to  whatfoeuer  woman; 
Prouided,  that  (he  be  found  and  of  age  conuenient ;  but 
yet  with  all  their  incidents  it  is  verie  difficult  for  her  to 
conceiuc  child  ;  and  being  conceiued  (faith  Hippocrates) 
within  two  moneths  the  fame  mifearrieth :  (or  (be  wan- 
teth  bloud  wherewith  to  maintain  her  felfe  and  the  babe, 
during  the  nine  months.  Howbeit  this  will  find  an  eafie 
remedie,  if  the  woman  doe  bath  her  felfe  before  fhe  corn- 
panic  with  her  husband,  and  the  bayne  muft  cohfift  of 
water  frefh  and  warmc:  the  which  (by  Hippocrates )xigh- 
teth  her  temperature  to  a  good  fort :  for  it  loofencth  and 
moiftenctb  her  fle(b,  cuen  as  the  earth  ought  to  be  alike 
difpofed  that  the  graine  may  therein  fallen  it  felfe  and 
gather  root. 

Moreouer,  it  worketh  a  farther  effed ;  for  it  cncreafeth 
the  appetite  to  meat, it  reftraineth  refolution,  and  caufeth 
a  greater  qnantitie  ofnaturallhcat,  wherethrough  plen- 
tie  of  flegmaiicke  bloud  is  increafed  j  by  which  the  little 
creature  may  thofe  nine  months  haue  fufienance.  The 
tokens  of  a  woman  cold  and  moift  in  the  third  degree,  at  e 
to  be  dull  witted,  well  conditioned,  to  haue  a  verie  de- 
licat  voice,  much  fle(b,  and  the  fame  foft  and  white,  to 

want 
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want  haire  and  downc,  and  not  tobcouerfaite.  Such 
a  one  (hould  be  wedded  to  a  man  hot  and  dric  in  the 
third  degree:  for  his  iced  is  of  fuch  furieandfcrucncic, 
as  it  bchooueth  the  fame  to  fall  into  a  place  verie  cold 
and  moift,  that  it  may  take  hold  and  root.  This  man  is  of 
the  qualitie  of  Crefles,  which  will  not  grow  iaue  in  the 
water,  and  if  he  partaked  leiTe  hot  and  drie,  his  fowing  in 
fo  cold  a  bellie  were  nought  els  than  to  caft  grainc  into 
a  poole. 

Hippocrates  giueth  counfell,  that  a  woman  of  this  fort 
fhould  firhlciTcnherfelfe,  andlayafide  herfleih  and  her 
fat  before  ihe  marrie,  but  then  fhe  need  not  to  take  to 
husband  a  man  fo  hot  and  drie ;  for  fuch  a  temperature 
would  not  feruc,  nor  ihe  conceiuc.  A  woman  cold  and 
moift  in  the  fecond  degree, rctaineth  a  meane  in  all  the  to¬ 
kens  which  I  haue  fpccificd,  faue  onely  in  bcautie,  which 
ihe  enioyeth  in  an  high  degree.  Which  yceldcth  an  eui- 
dentfigne,  that  fhe  will  be  fruitful!,  and  bcare  children, 
and  proouc  gratious  and  cheerefull.  She  anfwcrcth  in 
proportion  welncere  to  all  men. 

Firft  to  the  hot  and  drie  in  the  iccond  degrec,3nd  next 
to  the  temperat,  and  laftly  to  the  hot  and  moift.  From 
all  thefe  vnions  and  conioynings  of  men  and  women, 
which  we  haue  here  laid  downe,  may  iffue  wife  children 
but  from  the  firft  are  the  moft  ordinaric.  For  put  cafe, 
that  the  feed  of  a  man  enclinc  to  cold  and  moift*,  yetahe 
coniinualldrinefTeofthe  Mother,  and  the  giuingher  fo 
little  meat,  corre(5i:t'th  and  amendeth  the  defe(ft  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther.  For  that  this  manner  ci  Philofophizingncur  here¬ 
tofore  came  to  light,  it  was  not  poilible  that  all  the  natu¬ 
ral!  Philofophcrs  could  fhape  an  anfwere  to  this  pro- 
bleme,  which  asketh,  Whence  proccedeth  it,  that  manic 
foolcs  haue  begotten  wife  children?  Whereto  they  an- 
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fvvcr,that  for  tifh  perfbns  apply  thcmfclucs  affciSionatcIy 
to  the  carnall  ad,  and  ate  not  carried  away  to  anie  other 
contemplation.  But  contrarily,  men  verie  wife^  euen  in 
the  copulation  go  imagining  vpon  matters  nothing  per¬ 
tinent  to  that  they  haiic  in  hand,  and  therethrough  wea¬ 
ken  the  feed,  and  make  their  children  defe(3iuej  as  well  in 
the  powers  reafonall,  as  in  the  naturall.  In  the  other  con- 
ioynings  it  is  requifit  to  take  heed  that  the  woman  be 
clcanled,  and  dried  by  a  ripe  age,  and  marrie  not  ouer- 
young  :fot  hence  it  corameth,  that  children  prooue  fitn- 
plc  and  of  little  wit.  The  feed  ofyouog  parents  is  verie 
moift :  for  it  is  but  a  whiles  fince  they  were  borne,  and  if 
a  man  be  formed  of  a  matter  endowed  with  cxccfliue 
moifture,  it  followcth  of  force,  that  be  piooue  dull  of 
capacitic.  t 

.  f 

what  diligence  ought  to  be  vfed,  thekhildren  mstle^  and  not 
female  may  be  borne. 

$.  3. 

Hofc  parents  who  fccke  the  comfort  of  ha- 
uing  wile  children,  and  fuch  as  are  towardly 
for  learning,  mufl  endeuor  that  they  may  be 
borne  male:  for  the  fero3le,through  the  cold 
and  moift  of  their  fex,  cannot  be  endowed 
with  anie  profound  iudgement.  Oncly  we  fee,  that  they  " 
talkc  with  fomeapparcnce  of  knowledge, in  flight  and  ea- 
fie  matters,  with  tearmes  ordinaric,  and  long  ftudied, but 
being  fet  to  learning,  they  reach  no  farther  than  to  fome 
fmacke  of  the  Latine  tongue,  and  this  oncly  through  the  ' 
'  hclpe  of  mcmoric.For  which  dulncflc,thcmfelues  are  not 
in  blame,  but  that  cold  and  moift  which  made  them  wo. 
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men,  and  thefefelfe  qualities  (we  haue  prooued  hereto¬ 
fore)  gainefay  the  wit  andabilitic.  Sa/pwt;// conddering 
how  great  fcarcitie  there  was  of  wife  men,  and  rhat  no 
woman  came  to  the  world  with  a  wit  apt  for  knowledge, 
laid  in  this  manner,  1  haue  found  one  man  amongft  a 
thotifand ;  but  I  haue  not  found  one  woman  amonglt  the 
whole  rout ;  as  ifhe  (hould  fay,th3tofa  thoufand  men  he 
had  found  one  wife  j  but  throughout  the  race  of  women, 
hec  could  neuer  light  vpon  one  that  had  iudgement. 
Therefore  we  arc  to  fhun  this  fcx,and  to  procure  that  the 
child  be  borne  male:  for  its  fuch  onely  refte  th  a  wit  ca¬ 
pable  oflearning.  It  bchooueth  therefore  firft  to  take  in¬ 
to  confideration,  what  inftruments  were  ordained  by  na¬ 
ture  in  mans  bodic  to  this  effeft,  and  what  order  of caufc 
is  to  be  obferued,  that  w,e  may  obtaine  the  end  which  we 
feekefor.  Wee  muft  then  vnderftand,  that  amongft  ma¬ 
nic  excrements  and  humours  which  relide  in  a  mans  bo¬ 
dic  :  nature  (faith  vfeth  oncly  the  feruice  of  one, 
toworke  that  mankind  may  beprclcrued.  This  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  excrement  which  is  termed  whey,or  whey  ifh  bloud, 
whofe  engendring  is  wrought  in  theliucr  8:  in  the  veins, 
at  fuch  time  as  the  foure  humours,bloud,fleagmc  choler, 
and  melancholie,  do  take  the  forme  and  iubftance  which 
they  ought  to  haue. 

Of  fuch  a  licour  as  this,  doth  nature  feme  her  (eife,  to 
relblue  the  meat,  and  to  worke,  that  rhe  fame  may  pafle 
through  chc  vcines,  and  through  the  ftrait  pafTages.  carry¬ 
ing  nourifliment  to  all  the  parts  of  the  bodie.  This  worke 
being  finifhed  ,  the  fame  nature  prouideth  the  vcines  j 
whofe  office  is  nought  els,  but  to  draw  vnto  them  this 
whey,  and  to  fend  it  through  their  paftages  to  the  blad¬ 
der,  and  from  thence  out  ofthc bodie: and  this  to  free 
man  from  the  offence  which  an  excrement  might  breed 

him. 
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him.  But  fhee,  aduifing  that  hce  had  certaine  qualities 
conuenient  for  generation,  prouided  two  vcines,  which 
ihould  carry  part  ihetcof  to  the  cods  and  vcdels  of  feed, 
togither  with  fome  fmall  quantiiie  of  bloud,  whereby 
fuch  feed  might  be  formed,  as  was  requifit  for  mankind. 
Wherethrough  fhe  planted  one  veinc  in  thereincs  on 
the  right  fide,  which  endeth  in  the  right  cod,  and  of  the 
fame  is  the  rightfeedveflcli  framed  j  and  another  on  the 
left  fide, which  likewife  taketh  his  iffue  at  the  left  cod,  and 
of  that  is  fhaped  the  left  feed  vcflell. 

The  requifit  qualities  of this  excrement,  that  the  fame 
may  be  a  conuenient  matter  for  engendting  of  feed,  arc 
(laith  Galett)  zccxt^\tic  tartnefie  and  biting  which  grow- 
eth,  for  that  the  fame  is  fait,  wherethrough  it  fiirreth  vp 
the  feed  vcflels,and  moueihthc  creature  to  procure  ge¬ 
neration,  and  not  to  abandon  this  thought.  And  there¬ 
fore  perfbns  verie  letcheious  are  by  the  Latinifis  tearmed 
Salaces,  that  is  to  fay,  men  who  haue  much  laltnefie  in 
their  feed. 

Next  to  this ,  nature  did  another  thing  worthie  of 
great  confideration,  namely,  that  to  the  right  fide  of  the 
reines,  and  to  the  right  cod  (be  gaue  much  heat  and  dri- 
neffe ;  and  to  the  left  fide  of  the  reines,and  to  the  left  cod, 
much  cold  and  moifiure :  wherethrough  the  feed  which 
laboureth  in  the  right  codjifTuethout  hot  and  drie,  and 
that  of  the  left  cod,  cold  and  moift.  What  nature  pre¬ 
tended  by  this  varietie  of  temperature, as  well  in  the  reins 
as  in  the  cods, and  feed  vcfiels,  is  verie  manifeft,wc  know- 
ingby  hiftories  verie  true,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  manic yeares  after,  a  woman  brought  foorih 
two  children  at  a  birth,  whereof  the  one  was  borne  male, 
the  other  female  5  the  end  whereof  tended,  that  forcuery 
man,  there  fhould  be  a  wife,  that  mankind  might  take 

the 
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thefpcedicrincrcafe.  Shcprouidcth  then, that  the  right 
fide  of  the  reincs  fhould  yceld  matter  hot  and  drie  to 
the  right  cod,  and  that  the  fame  with  his  heatanddri- 
neffc  Ihould  make  the  feed  hot  and  dry  for  generation  of 
the  male.  Andxht  contrary  fhec  ordained  for  the  for¬ 
ming  of  a  woman,  that  the  left  fide  of  the  reincs  fliould 
fend  forth  feed  cold  and  moifttothe  left  cod,  and  that 
the  fame  with  his  coldncfleand  moifturc,  fhould  make 
the  feed  cold  and  moift,  whence  it  enfned  of  force, that  a 
female  muft  be  engendred .  But  after  that  the  earth  was 
rcpienifhed  with  people ,  it  feemeth  that  this  order  and 
concert  of  nature  was  broken  off  and  this  double  child¬ 
bearing  furceafed,  and  which  is  worft,  for  one  man  that  is 
begotten,  6017  women  arc  borne  to  the  world  ordinari¬ 
ly.  Whence  we  comprize  3  that  either  natnre  is  grownc 
weary .pr  fomc  error  is  thwarted  in  the  mids,  which  bea- 
reth  her  from  working  as  (he  would.  What  the  fame  is, 
a  little  hereafter  we  will  cxprefTc,whcn  wc  may  lay  down 
the  conditions,  which  arc  to  be  obferued,  to  the  end  a 
male  child  (without  miffing)  maybe  borne.  I  fay  then,  (r% 
that  if  parents  will  attame  the  endoi  their  denre  in  this  ;  j.'av  vt/  f  wx'  z' 

behalfe ,  they  are  to  obferue  6  points.  One  of  which  is,  i  • 
to  catc  meares  hot  and  drie.  The  fecond,to  procure  that  a 
they  make  flood  digeftion  in  the  ftomacke.  The  third, to 
vlemuch  exercife.  The  fourth,  not  to  apply  themfclues 
vntothca^iof  generation, vntill  their  feed  be  well  ripe* 
ned  and  fcafoned.  The  fifth ,  to  companic  with  the  ^ 
wifefoureor  fiuc  daies  before  the  naturall  courfo  is  to 
runne .  Thefixth ,  to  procure ,  that  the  feed  fall  in  the  f. 
tight  fide  of  the  wombe ,  which  being  obferued  ( as  we 
(hall  preferibe  )  it  will  grow  iropoifiblc ,  that  a  female 
fhould  be  engendred.  As  touching  the  firft  condition,  i. 
wc  muft  wcetj  that  albeit  a  good  ftomacke  doe  parboile 
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and  alter  the  ineate,  and  fpoilc  the- fame  of  thcfbrmcr 
^ualiticjyet  it  doth  neuer  vtterly  depriue  it  fclfeofthem; 
for  if  vve  eate  lettice  (whoie  qualitic  is  cold  and  moift)the 
blood  engendred  thereof,  fhalbe  cold  and  moift ,  the 
whey  cold  and  nioift ,  and  the  feed  cold  and  moift.  And 
if  we-  eat  honny  ('  vyhoie  quality  i«  hot  and  dry)  the  blood 
which  vvebreed,  fhalbe  hot  and  diic,'thc  w'hey  hot  and 
drj'j  and  the  feed  hot  and  drie :  for  it  is  impollible  (as  Ga- 
ien  aiioucheth)  that  the  humours  flioiild  notattaine  the 
iubftances  and  thequalitics, which  the  meate  had^before 
filch  time  as  it  was  eaten.  Then  it  being  true,  that  the 
male  fex  confifteth  in  this^  •  that  the  feed  be  hot  and  dry 
at  the  time  of  his  forming,  forcettaineit  behooueth  pa¬ 
rents  to  vremeatshotand  drie,  that  they  may  engender 
a  male  child.  I  grant  weII,hovv.  in  this  kind  of  begetting, 

there  befalleth  a  great  pcrill  i  for  the  Iced  being  hot  and 
driCjWeehaue often  heretofore  affirmed,  itfollowethof 
force,  that  there  be  borne  a  man,  malicious,  wily, cauil- 
ling,  and  addided  to  many  vices  and  euils ,  .and  fuckper- 
fons  as  thefe  (  vtileffe they  be  ftraightly  curbed) bring 
great  danger  to  the  common- wealth.  Therefore  it  were 
better,that  they  fliould  not  be  begotten  at  all ;  but  for  all 
thistherewill  not  want  parents ,  whowill  fay,  Let  me 
haue  a  boy,  and  let  him  be  a  theefe  and,  (pare  not,  for  tjic 
inLqukie  of  man  is  more  allowable .  than  the  wel  doing 
P-fj-Wptn^.  Hawbeit  this  may  find  an  eafie  rcmcdie,by 
vfing  temperate  meatesjwhich  (hall  pertakc  but  raeancly 
of  hot  and  dry:  orby  way  of  preparation,  featianing  the 
fame  with  fome  fpice.  Such  (  faith  G,!Jcf3  jafe  Hennes, 
Partridges,  Turtles,  Doues,  Thrufltes,  Blackbirds, and 
GoatcSjWhich  (by  be  eaten  roftcd,to 

heat  and  dfie  the  feed.  - 

The-breadwith  which  the  fame  is  eaten,  (houldbce 
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white ,  of  the  firscft  meale,  (eafbncd  with  Salt  and  An- 
nis  feed :  for  the  brownc  is  cold  and  moift  (  as  wee  will 
proous  hereafter)  and  very  damniageablc  to  the  wit. 
Let  the  drinkebce  White- wine ,  watered  in  fuchpro- 
poriiorijas  the  ftoraack  may  allow  thereof ;  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  with  which  it  is  tempered ,  fhould  bee  very  frefh  and 

pure. 

The  feebnd  diligence  which  we  fpakcof,  is,  toeate 
thefe  meatesin  fo moderate  quantitie,  astheftomackc 
may  ouercome  them  s  for  albeit  the  meatebee  hot  and 
drie  of  his  proper  nature,  yet  the  (amebecommeih  cold 
and  moiftjif  thenaturall  hcatecannot  digeft  it :  There¬ 
fore  though  the  parents  eare  honny,  and  drinke  White 
wine,  thefe  meates,  by  this  meanes  will  tiirne  to  cold 
feed,  and  a  female  child  be  brought  forth.  For  this  oc- 
cafion,  the  greater  pert  of  great  and  rich  perfbnages,  are 
afflidlcdby  hauing  more  daughters  than  meaner  folke  : 
for  they  cate  and  drinke  that  which  their  ftomackecan- 
notdigeft:and  albeitchcirmeatebs  hoteand  drie,fau- 
ced  with  Suger,  Spices,  and  Honny :  yet  through  their 
great  quantitiCj  they  waxe  raw ,  and  cannot  be  digcftcd. 
But  the  rawnefle  which  raoft  endamraageth  generati¬ 
on,  is  that  of  Wine  :  for  this  colour,  in  being  fo  vapo¬ 
rous  and  fubtile,  occafioneth,that  the  other  meates  to¬ 
gether  therewith  pafle  to  the  feed  veffels  raw ,  and  that 
the  feed  falfly  proiioketh  a  roan ,  ere  it  be  digefted  and 
feafbned. 

Whereon ,  P/afo  coromendeih  a  law  ,  enabled  in 
the  Carthagincan  Common- wealth  ,  which  forbad 
the  married  couple ,  that  they  fhould  not  raft  of  any 
Wine  that  day  ,  when  they  meant  to  perfortnc  the 
rights  of  the  marriage  bed,  as  well  ware,  that  this 
liquor  alwaies  bred  much  hurt  and  dammage  to  the 
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childsbodily  health ,  and  mightyceld  occafion  that  hcc 
fliould  prooue  vitious  and  of  ill  conditions.  Notwith- 
ftanding ,  if  the  fame  be  moderately  taken, fo  good  feed 
is  not  engendredof  anymeate  (  for  the  end  which  wee 
feekeafter)  asof  white  wine  :and  efpccially,togiucwit 
and  abilitic, which  is  that  wherto  wepretend.The  3  dili- 
gcnce  which  we  fpeake  of,  was, to  vfc  exercife fomewhat 
more  than  meanely:  for  this  fretteih  andconfumeththe 
cxccfliue  moifturc  of  the  feed, and  h'eateth  and  dtieth  the 
fame.  By  this  means  a  man  becommeth  moft  fruitful  and 
able  for  generation :  and  contrariwife  to  giuc  our  felues 
to  our  eafe,  and  not  to  excrcife  the  body,  is  one  of  the 
things  which  breedeth  moft  coldnes  and  moifture  in  the 
feed.  Therefore  rich  and  dainty  perfons  are  lefte  charged 
with  children  than  the  poorc,  who  take  pains.  VV  hence 
Hipf  aerates  recounteth ,  that  the  principal!  perfons  of 
Scythia  were  very  effeminat,  womanifti,  delicious,  and 
enclined  to  doc  womens  fcruices ;  as  to  fvveepc,to  rub,& 
to  bake  rand  by  this  tncanes  were  impotent  for  genera¬ 
tion.  And  if they  begotany  male  child,  he  prooueth  ei- 
thcr  an  Eunuch,  or  an  Hermaphrodite.  Whereat,  they 
fbaming,  &  greatly  agreeued,  determined  to  make  facri- 
fices  to  their  God,  and  to  offer  him  many  giftsjbcfee- 
chinghimnot  to  entreat  them  after  that  maner,butto 
yecld  the  fome  remedy  for  the  defed,  feeing  it  lay  in  his 
power  fo  to  do.  But  Hippocrates  laughed  them  to  fcorne, 
faying,  That  none  effecVbetideth,  which  feemes  not  mi¬ 
raculous  anddiuine,  if  after  that  fort  they  fall  intoconfi- 
deration  thereof :  for  reducing  which  foeuerof  them  to 
his  naturall  caufes,  atlaftwc  come  to  end  in  God,  by 
whofe  vertue  all  the  agents  of  the  world  doe  workc. 
But  there  are  fome  effedfs,  which  muft  bee  imputed 
to  God  itnmediatly,  (as  are  thofe  which  come  befides 
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the  order  of  nature  )  and  others  by  the  way  of  meancs, 
reckoning  fiiftasa  meane,  the  caufes  which  arc  orday- 
nedtothat  end.  The  countrey  which  the  Scythians  in¬ 
habited  (faith  is  leatedvnder  the  North,  a 

region  moift  and  cold  beyond  mealii  re,  where,  through 
abundance  of  clouds,  it  feemes  a  miracle  ifyoufeethc 
funne.  The  rich  men  fit  eucr  on  hoifcbacke ,  neuer  vfc 
any  cxe rcile,  eat  and  drinke  more  than  their  naturall  heat 
can  confumc  ;  all  which  things  make  the  feed  cold  and 
moift :  And  for  this  caufc  they  beget  many  females :  and 
ifanie  male  were  borne ,  they  prooued  of  the  condition 
which  we  haue  Ipecified .  Know  you  (faid  Hi^pocy^tes  to 
them)  that  the remedie  hereof  confifteth ,  notinfacrifi- 
fingto  God  ,  neitherindoingoughtlikcthat^butitbe- 

hooucth  withall ,  that  you  walkeon  foot,  eat  little,  and 
drinke  lefle,  and  not  fo  wholly  betake  your  felues  toyour 
plcafures.  Andthatyou  may  the  more  plainly  difeerne  it, 
lookevponthe  poore  people  of  this  countrie,  and  your 
very  flaues,  who  not  onelymake  no  fjcrificcs  to  your 
God,  neither  offer  him  gifts  (as  wanting  the  meanes)  but 
cucnblafphcmehis  blefted  name,  and  fpeake  iniurioufly 
ofhim,becaure  he  hath  placed  rhem  in  fuch  eftatc .  And 
yct(thoogh  fo  leaud  and  facrilcgious)  they  arc  very  able 
for  procreation, and  the  moft  part  of  their  children  prouc 
malcs,and  ftrong  ;notcocknies,not  eunuchs,not  herma- 
frodiis,asdoeihofeof  yours.  And  thecaufeis,  for  that 
they  eat  little  &  vfe  much  exercire,ncitherkeepthefclucs 
alwaieson  hosback,  like  their  maffcrs.By  which  occafion 
they  make  their  feed  hot  and  dvic,  &  there  through  enge- 
gender  males  and  not  females.  This  point  of  phylofo- 
phic  was  not  vnderftood  by  Pharao ,  nor  by  his  coun¬ 
fell,  feeing  that  bee  faid  in  this  manner ;  Come  ,  let  ys 
keepe  them  downc  with  opprefli^ ,  tly^  tlwy^m^not 
'  V  ii)  muhn 
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multiply ,  norioyne  with  ouf5»cmie3^if  warrc  be  rai. 

3g^«nftj[s i  And  the  remedic  which  he  vred,tohin. 
dcr  that  the  people  of  Ifraell  (hould  not  cncreafe  fo 
faftjOrat  leaftthat  fomany  male  children  might  not  bee 
borne  (which  hee  moft  feared  )  vyas  to  keepetltcm  vnder 
with  much  toileof  body,  and  to  caufethem  for  to  cat 
leekes  ,  garlike,  and  onions,  which  remedic  tooke  but  a 
bad  cfFcet ,  as  tl>e  holy  (cripture  exprefleth  ;  for  the  har¬ 
der  hee  held  them  oppreffed,  the  more  did  they  cncreafe 
and  multiply.  Yet  hee  making  reckoning,  that  ths was 
thefureftway  he  could  follow,  doubled  this  their  affli- 
dion  ot  body.  Which  preuailed  fo  little,  as  if  to  quench 
agreat  fire,  hee  fhould  throw  thereinto  much  otic  or 
greafe:  butifheoranyofhiscounfcllcrs,  had  beenefeen 
in  this  point  of  naturall  Phiiolbphy ,  hee  fhculd  haue  gi- 
uen  them  barly  bread,  lettice,mclons,cucumbcrs,and  ci¬ 
trons  to  eat ,  and  haue  kept  them  well  fed  and  well  filled 
with  drinke,  and  not  haue  ftiffered  them  to  take  anie 
painc.  For  by  this  meanes,their  feed  would  haue  become 
cold  and  moift,  &  thereof  more  women  than  men  bin  be¬ 
gotten  ^  and  infhort  time  their  life  haue  bcene  abridged. 
But  feeding  them  with  much  flefh  boiled  with  garlickc, 
with  Icekcs,&  with  onions, and  tasking  them  to  workeib 
hard,  hecaufed  their  feed  to  wax  hotanddric,  by  which 
two  qualities,  theywere  the  more  incited  to  procreation, 
and  euer  bred  iflue  male ,  For  confirmation  of  this 
veritk,  Arifhi/e  propoundeth  a  problem  e,  which  faith, 
What  is  the  caufe ,  that  thofewbo  labor  much  and  fitch 
5?  a  re  fubiedto  the  feuer  Edickeju  ffa  nianypoiluT  t  ons 
in  their  fleepe  ?  whereto  (verely)  hee  wifi  not  (oThap^^iT 
anfwertforhe  tcileth  rriany  things, but  none  ofthem  hit 
the  truth.  The  right  rcafon  hereof  is,  that  the  toile  of  the 
body ,  and  the  a<3iue  feuer ,  doeheat  and  dry  the  feed  j 
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and  thefc  two  qualities,  make  the  fame  tart  and  pricking  j 
and  for  that  in  fleepe  all  the  naturall  powers  are  fortified, 
this  betideth  which  the  probleroc  fpcaketh  of .  How 
fruitfull  and  pricking  the  hot  and  drie  feed  isfialen  noteth 
inthefe  words :  The  fame  is  moift/ruitfoll,andfooninci- 
teththe  creature  to  copulation,  and  is  Icachcrous and 
prone  to  luft.  The  fourth  condition  was,nottoaccora-  t 
pany  in  the  ad  <if  generation,  vntill  the  feed  were  fetlcd, 
conco(9:ed,and  duly  fcalbned :  for  though  the  three  for¬ 
mer  diligenles  haue  gone  before,  yet  we  cannot  ther^y 
know  whether  it  haue  attained  that  perfetSion  which  it 
ought  to  haue  Principally  it  behoueth ,  for  7  or  8  daks 
before, to  vie  the  meats  which  we  haue  prcfcribcdjto  the 
end  the  cods  mav  haue  time  to  confumcinihcirnourifn- 
roent,  the  Iced  which  all  that  time  was  engendred  of  the 
other  meats  5  and  that  this  which  we  thus  go  deferibing 

may  fuccced.  ^ 

The  like  diligence  is  to  be  vfed  touching  mans  leed, 

that  the  fame  may  bee  fruitfullandaptforiflue  ^  as  the 
gardiners  doe  with  the  feeds  which  they  will  preferuc: 
for  they  attend  till  they  ripen,  and  clcanle ,  and  wax  drie« 
for  if  they  pluck  them  from  the  ftalkc ,  before  they  are 
deeply  leafonedjandariuedtothe  point  which  is  rcejui- 
{it,  though  they  lie  in  the  ground  a  whole  ycarethey 
will  not  grow  at  all*  For  this  realbn  I  haue  noted  that 
in  places  where  much  carnall  copulation  is  vfed,  there  is  _ 
lelTeftorc  of  children ,  than  where  people  are  more  en- 
clined  to  continencie.  And  common  harlots  neuer  con- 
ceiue^becaufe  they  ftay  not  till  the  leedbe  digeftedand 

ripened.  1  .  u 

It  behooucth  therefore  to  abide  for  feme  daies^that 

the  feed  naay  lettle,conco6i3  and  ripen,  and  be  duly  fea- 
foned :  for  by  this  mcanes ,  is  hot  and  drie ,  and  the  good 
^  Viiij  fubftanc^i 
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(ubftatice  which  it  had  loft ,  the  better  rccouered .  But 
bowfhall  we  know  the  Teed  to  be  fuch,  as  is  requifit  it 
Ihouldbc,  feeing  the  matter  is  of  fo  great  importance  • 
This  may  cafily  be  knowne,  if  certaine  daies  haue  pafled 
fince  the  mail  companied  v'vith  his  wife,  andbyhiscou- 
tinuall  incitement ,  and  great  defire  of  copulation  i  all 
which  fpringeth,  for  that  the  feed  isgrownc  fruitfuil  and 
apt  for  procreation  .  _  The  fifth  condition  was ,  that  a 
manfhould  meddle  with  his  wife  in  thccarna!la(ft,fixor 
fenen  daies  before  fhe  haue  her  naturall  courfe ;  for  that 
the  child  ftraightwaies  ftandeth  in  need  of  much  food 
to  nourifii  it.  And  the  reafbn  hereof  is,  that  the  hot  and 
d  ieofhis  temperature,  fpendeth  and  confiimech  liot 
onely  the  good  bloudof  the  mother,  but  alfo  the  excre¬ 
ments  .  Wherethrough  Hippoentes  faid ,  that  the  wo. 
man  conceiued  of  a  male ,  is  well  coloured  and  faire. 
Which  groweth,  becaufe  the  infant,  through  his  much 
heat,  confumeth  all  thofe  excrements  which  are  woont 
to  disfigure  the  face,  Icauing  the  fame  as  a  wafhed  cloth.. 

And  for  that  this  is  true,  it  isbehoofull,  that  the  infant  be 
fupplied  with  blood  for  his  nourifhraent.  And  this  cx- 
^ricnce  manifefteth ,  for  it  is  a  miracle  that  a  male  child 
ihould  be  engendered  fauc  vpon  the  laft  daies  of  the 
month.  Thecontrarie  befalleth,  when  a  woman  goeth 
with  a  female;  for  through  the  much  cold  and  moift  of 
herfex,  fhee  eateth  little,  and  yeeldethftore  of  excre¬ 
ments,  wherethrough  the  woman  conceiued  of  agirle, 
isillfauoured  and  full  of  fpots ,  andathoufandfluttifh- 
nefies  fticke  vnto  her  j  and  at  the  time  of  her  deliueric, 
tarrie  fo  many  more  daies  to  purge  her  fclfe 
than  if  (he  had  brought  a  manchild  to  the  world.  On  the 
naturall  reafan  whereof,  God  grounded  hi.nrdfe,  when 
hec  commanded  UHofes ,  that_the  woman,^who  brought 
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forth  a  tnale,(hould  reroaine  in  her  bed  a  weeke,  and  not 
enter  intojhc  temple  vntilh;  dales  were  expired.  And 
iffli^^erjeMhlldof  _a  female 

for  the  (pace of  twoweekes  ,_andtwt  enter  inro  the  tem- 

ple,  vhtill  alRe776  d^7‘'’ 

a  female,  the  time  IS  doubled.  Which  fofallcthout.be- 
caufe  in  the  ninemoneths  (during  which  the  child  re¬ 
mained  in  the  mothers  wombe)  through  the  much  cold 
and  moiftof  her  temperature ,  fhe  doubly  encreafed  ex¬ 
crements,  and  the  fame  of  very  malignant  fubftance and  < 
qualitic ,  which  a  tnale  infant  would  not  hauc  done. 
T her e fore  Hfppocmes  holdeth  it  a  matt er  veriepertllous, 
wHo^hl  purgation  jof  a  vyoman  who  is  ddiuered  of  a 
wench. 

An  this  is  fpoken  to  the  purpofe ,  that  wee  muft  well 
aduifeour  felues  of  thclaftday  of  the  moneth,  to  the 
end  the  leed  may  find  fufficient  nourifhment  wherewith 
torelieueit  fclfc.  For  if  the  ad  of  procreation  be  com¬ 
mitted  fo  foone  as  the  purgation  isfinilTaed ,  it  will  not 
take  hold  through  defed  of  blood .  Whereon  it  beho- 
ueth  the  parents  bee  done  to  vnderftand ,  that  if  both 
feedes  ioyne  not  togither  at  one  felfe  time,  (namely  that 
of  the  woman  and  of  the  man  )  Gakft  faith  there  will 
enfue  no  conception,  although  the  feed  of  the  man  bee 
neuec  fo  apt  for  procreation ,  And  hereof  we  fhall  ren* 
der  the  reafbn  to  another  purpofe.  This  is  very  cer- 
taine,that  all  the  diligences  by  vs  preferibed,  muftalfo 
bee  performed  on  the  womans  behoofe  ,  otherwife, 
her  feed  (  euill  iraploied  )  will  mar  the  conception. 
Therefore  it  is  requifit  they  attend  ech  to  other,  fo 
as  at  one  felfe  inftant ,  both  their  feedes  may  ioyne  togi- 
thcr,  ■'  .  M'i..  ,  , , 

This,  at  the  firft  cornmingyimporteth  very  much  for  the 
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right  cod,  and  his  feed  v«{reIl(  asG4/f»  affirmeth)isfirft 
ftirred  vp,  and  yccldeth  his  feed  before  the  left ,  and  if 
the  generation  take  noteffedat  thefifft  comming,itrs 
a  great  hap  hazard,  but  that  at  the  fecond  a  female  fhalbc 

I  begotten.  Thefetwoleedareknowne.firftby theheat 

2..  andcoldndfe,  thenby  the  quaiititie  of  being  much  or 

j  little,  and  finally  by  the  ifTuingfooithfpeedily  or  flowly. 

The  feed  of  the  right  cod  commeth  foorth  boiling,  and 
fo  hot  that  it  burncththe  womans  bcllie,  is  not  much  in 
quantitie,  and  pafleih  out  in  haft :  Contrarivvife,  the  feed 
of  the  left  cod  taketh  his  way  more  temperat,  is  much  in 
quantitie :  and  for  that  the  fame  is  cold  and  groftc,  fpen* 
(f.  deth  longer  fpace  in  comming  forth.  Thelaftconfidera* 
tionwas,  to  procure  that  both  the  feeds  of  thchusband  ' 
and  the  wife  fall  into  the  right  fide  of  the  wombe :  for  in 
that  place (  faith  Hippocrates)  are  males  engendered, and 
females  in  the  left.  Galen  alleagc-rh  the  reafon  hereof, fay. 
ing,that  the  right  fide  of  the  wombe  is  very  hot, through 
the  neighborhood  which  it  holdeth  with  the  liuer,with 
f he  right  fide  of  the  rcins,and  with  the  right  feed  veffcll ; 
which  members ,  we  haue  affirmed  and  approoued  to  be 
very  hot.  And  feeing  all  the  reafon  of  working  that  the 
iffue  may  become  malc,confiftcth  in  procuring ,  that  at 
tne  timeofconception  it  partake  much  heat^icfallech  out 

ccrtainc,  that  it  greatly  iroporreth  to  beftow  the  feed  in 
this  place.  Which  the  worn  an  (ball  eafily  accompl  fh  by 
reftingon  her  right  fide  when  the  ad  of  generation  is  en¬ 
ded,  \>vith  her  hcaddownc  and  her  heelesvp;  butitbe- 
hooucth  her  to  keep  her  bed  a  day  or  two, for  the  womb 
doth  not  ftraight  waies  embrace  the  feed,  but  after  fotne 
hours  fpace. 

a  The  fignes  whereby  a  woman  may  know  whether  fhc 

be  with  child  or  no,  are  manifeft  and  plaine  to  euery  ones 

vnder- 
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vndcrftandtng  :  forifwhcn  fiiee  arifcth  vpon  hcrfccr, 
the  feed  fall  to  the  ground,  it  is  ccrtaine(faith  Ga/e»)that 
fhchath  not  concerned,  albeit  herein  one  point  reqiiireth 
confideration, that  ail  the  feed  is  not  ffuitfull  or  apt  tor  if* 
fue:  for  the  one  part  therof  is  very  watcrifh,whote  office 
feriieth  to  make  thin  the  principall  feed, to  the  end  it  may 
tare  through  the  narrow  paflages,  and  this  is  that  which 
nature  fendeth  forth,  and  it  retteth,  when  fhec  hath  con* 
ceiued ,  with  the  part  apt  foriffiic.  It  is  knowenby  that 
it  is  like  vvater,and  of  like  quantitie .  That  a  woman  rife 
vp  ftraightwaics  on  her  feet ,  fo  foone  as  the  atl:  of  gene¬ 
ration  hath  patted,  is  a  matter  veriepcrillous  .  Therefore 
^/'/y?<)r/^compellcth  that  fhee  beforehand  make  euacua* 
tion  of  the  excrements,  and  of  her  vrine ,  to  the  end  thee 
may  haue  no  caufe  to  rife.  The  fecond  token  whereby 
we  may  know  the  fame,is,that  the  next  day  following, 
the  woman  will  feele  her  belly  empty ,  crpecially  about 
thenauell.  Which  groweth,  for  that  the  womb, when  it 
defireth  to  concciuc,  bccommeth  verie  large  and  ftretch- 
ed  out  :  for  vercly  it  futfereth  the  like  fwellingvp  and 
ftiffncfle ,  as  doth  a  mans  member ,  and  when  it  fareth 
thus  wife,  the  fame  occupieth  much  roome .  But  at  the 
point  when  it  concciucth  (faith  Hippocrates)  Ibdainly  the 
fame  drawethtogither,  andmakethasitwereapurfe'to 
draw  the  feed  vneo  it,  and  will  not  fufferit  rogoouc,> 
and  by  this  mcancs  Icaueth  many  emptie  places,-  the 
which  women  do  declare,  faying,  that  they  haue  no 
tripes  left  in  their  belly  as  if  they  were  lodainly  become 
leane.  Morcouer,  forthwith  they  abhorrecarnall  copu¬ 
lation,  and  their  husbands  kindnefle ,  for  the  belly  hath 
now  got  what  it  (ought  j  but  the  moft  certain  tokcn(raith 
Hippocrates their  naturallcourfe  failcth,&: their 
breaftsgrow,  and  when  they  fall  in  loathing  with  meat. 

.  1  ffhat 
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whit  M'tgence  is  to  bee  'vfed  that  children  may proue  voittie 
and  wife , 

—  <** 

§.4. 


procccdeth  that  a  roan  of  great  wit  and  fuffici- 

cncic  is  begotte,it  isimpoffiblethatthefame 

may  be  reduced  to  art ,  for  through  conioy- 
ning  and  ordering  his  principles  and  caufes ,  we  grow 
to  attaine  this  end ,  and  by  none  other  meancs .  The  A-- 
ftrologers  hold  ;  that  becanfc  the  child  is  borne  vnder 
fuch  an  influence  of  theftarres,  hecommethto  bedii- 
creet  j  witticjof good  or  ill  maners/ortunat,  and  of  thofe 
other  conditions  and  properties  which  v  c  fee  and  confi. 
dercuery  day  in  men.  Which  being  admitted  for  true, 
it  would  follow  a  matter  of  impoffibilitie,  to  frame  the 
fame  to  any  art:  for  it  fhouldbec  wholly  a  cafe  of  for¬ 
tune,  and  no  way  placed  in  mens  eledion.  The  naturall 
Philofophers,as  Hippocrates ^Platc^i^uflotle^^nA  Galen 
hold,  that  a  man  receiueththe  conditions  of  hisfoule, 
at  the  time  of  his  forming ,  and  not  of  his  birth :  for  then 
the  ftarres  doc  fuperficially  alter  the  child ,  giuing  him 
heat ,  coldnefTe ,  raoifture,  and  drouth  5  but  not  his  fub- 
ftance, wherein  the  whole  life  rclieth,  as  do  the  foure  ele¬ 
ments,  fii  e,  airc,  earth,  and  water, who  notonlyyeeldro 
the  party  coropofed,  heat, cold,  moifture,  and  drinefle, 
but  alfo  the  fubftance  which  may  maintain  and  preferue 
the  fame  qualities,  during  all  the  courfe  of  life.  Where¬ 
through,  that  which  moft  importethin  thcengendring 
ofchildren,is,  to  procure  that  the  elements  wherof they 
are  conipounded ,  may  partake  the  qualities  which  are 
'  '  requifit 
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reqiiifit  for  the  wit.  Forthefe  according  to  the  waighr 
and  tneafure,  by  which  they  enter  into  the  compofition, 
muftalwaies  fo  indurc  in  the  mixture  5  and  not  me  alte¬ 
rations  of  heauen.  W hat  thefe  elements  arc^and  in  what 
fort  they  enter  into  the  omans  wombe,  to  forme  the 
creaturCj  declarcth  andaffirmeth  them  to  bee  the 
fame  which  compound  al  other  naturall  things:but  that 
the  earth  commeih  lurking  in  the  accuftomed  meates 
which  we  catenas  are  flefla^bread.fini.and  fruits  ^  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  liquors  which  we  drinke ,  The  aite  and  fire 

(hefakh)  arc  mingled  by  order  of  nature,  and  enter  into 
the  body  by  way  ofthepulfe^andoi  refpiration.  Ofehefe 
foure  elements ,  mingled  and  digefted  by  ournaturall 
hcate,  are  made  the  two  neceflTary  principles  of  the  in¬ 
fants  generation,  to  weetethe  feed, and  the  monthly 
courfe.  But  that  whereof  we  muftmakc  greateftrecko- 
ningforthe  end  which  weenquire  after,  arcihc  accu- 
ftomablc  meats  whereon  we  feed :  for  thefe  (hut  vp  the 
fbure  elements  in  themfelues,  and  from  thefe  the  feed 
fctchcth  more  corpulencic  snd  qualicic ,  than  from  the 
water  which  we  drinke ,  or  the  fire  and  aire  which  wc 
breath  in.  Whence  Galen  faith  that  the  parents  who 
would  beget  wife  children ,  (liould  read  three  bookes 
which  he  wrot,  ofihe  facilitic  of  the  elements :  for  there 
they  fhould  find,  with  what  kinds  of  meatc  they  may  ef- 
fc(5f  the  fame.  And  he  made  no  mention  of  the  water, 
nor  of  the  other  elements,  as  materials,  and  of  like  mo¬ 
ment.  Buthcreinhe  fwarued  from  reafon :  for  the  wa¬ 
ter  altcreth  the  body  much  mote  than  the  aire,3nd  much 
kfle  than  the  found  meats  wheronwe  feed.  And  as  tou¬ 
ching  that  which  concerncth  the  engedring  of  the  feed, 
it  carricth  as  great  importance  as  all  the  other  elements 

together  •  The  reafon  is  ( as  Galen  hinifclfe  affirmeth  ) 

bccaule 
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bccaufc  the  cods  draw  from  the  veincs  (  for  their  nou- 
riflamcnt )  the  wheyifh  part  of  the  blood ,  and  the  grea- 
teft  part  of  thw  whey, which  the  veins  receiuc,partakcth 
ofthe  water  vroich  we  drinke.  And  that  the  water  wor- 
keth  more  alteration  in  the  body,  than  the  aire, 

prooueth,  whcrehedemandcth-jWhatthecaufeiSjthat 

by  changing  of  waters ,  wee  breed  fo  great  an  alterati¬ 
on  in  our  health, whereas  if  we  breath  a  contraric  aire,we  - 
percciue  it  not.  And  to  this  hcc  anfwereth ,  that  w4er 
yeeldethnourifhraenttothe  body,  and  fo  doth  not  the 
aire.Biit  he  had  littlereafon  to  anfwere  after  this  maner: 
for  the  aire  alfo  (by  Hippocrates  opinion)  giueth  nouiilh- 
ment  and  fubftancejafwell  as  the  water.  W  here  through 
Aiiliotle  deuifeda  better  anfwere,  iaying,rhat  no  place 
nor  country  hath  his  peculiar  aire ;  for  tlrat  which  is  now 
in  Flanders,  when  the  North  wind  bloweth,  pafl’eth 
within  two  or  three  daics  into  Afffickc,  and  that  in 
frickc,  by  the  South  is  carried  into  the  North;  and  that 
which  this  day  is  in  Hierufalem ,  theEaft  wind  driueth 
intothe  Weft  Indies.  The  which  cannot  betide  in  the 
waters:  for  they  doe  not  all  ifluc  outof  the  fame  foilc, 
where- through  eucry  people  hath  his  particular  water 
conformable  to  the  Mine  of  the  earth  where  it  fpringeth, 
and  whence  it  runneth.  And  if  a  man  be  vfed  to  drinke 
one  kind  of  water ,  in  tafting  another,  he  altercth  more 
than  by  meate  or  aire.  la  rort,that  the  parents  who  haue 
a  will  to  beget  very  wife  children,  muft  drinke  waters, 
delicate, frefli, and  of  good  temperarure ;  otherwife  they 
fhall  commit  error  in  their  procreation.  faith, 

that  at  the  time  of  generation,  we  muft  take  heed  of  the 
South-weft  wind :  for  the  fameisgrofle,  andmoiftnetb 
the  feed,  fo  as  a  female  and  not  a  male  is  begotten.  But 
the  weft  wind  he  highly  commendetb,  and  aduancedi  it 

'  with 
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with  names  and  titles  very  honourable.  He  callcth  the 
fame  teraperate/atter  of  the  earth,  5:  faith  j  that  it  com- 
meth  from  the  Elifian  fields.  But  albeit  it  be  true  that  it 
greatly  importeth  j  to  breath  an  aire  very  delicate,  and 
of  good  temperature ,  and  to  drinke  fuch  waters :  yet  it 
flandcch  much  more  vpon  to  vfe  fine  meats  appliablc  to 
the  temperature  of  the  wit :  for  of  theie  is  engendred  the 
blood  and  the  feed,  and  of  the  feed  the  creature.  And 
ifthe  meatebe  delicate  and  of  good  temperature, fueij  is 
the  blood  made  j  and  of  fuch  blood,  fuch  feed  ;and  of 
fuch  feed,  fuch  brainc .  Now ,  this  member  being  tem- 
peracCj  and  compounded  of  a  fubfiance  lubtile  and  deli¬ 
cate, iaichjthat  the  wit  will  be  like  theruncod'or  our 
rcafonabic  foule,  though  the  fame  be  incorruptible, yet 
gocth'alwate'ivnited  with  the  dirpoifitions  ofthe.braine, 
which  being  not  fuch  as  kisrcquifitc  they  fhould  be/or 
difcoorfiog  and  philofophizing,  a  man  faith  and  doth 
looD  things,  which  are  very  unfitting.  Themeatesthen 
which  the  parents  are  to  feed  on ,  that  they  may  engen¬ 
der  children  of  great  vnderftanding  (  which  is  the  or- 
dinarie  wit  for  Spaine )  are ,  firft,VV  hite  bread  made  of 
the  fiheft  ineale ,  and  feafoned  with  fait ;  this  is  cold  and 
dry,andof  parts  very  fubtileand  delicate.  There isan- 
otherfort  made  (  faith  Gale;^  j  of  reddifligraine ,  which 
though  it  nourift  much ,  and  make  men  big  limnrcd, 
and  of  great  bodily  forces  5  yet  for  that  the  fame  is  moift 
and  of  grolTe  parts ,  it  breedethaloffein  the  vnderftan¬ 
ding.  I  ^id,  feafoned  with  falcjbccaulc  none  of  all  the  a- 
liments  which  a  man  vfeth  ,  bettereth  fo  much  the  vn¬ 
derftanding  ,  as  doth  this  mineralj.  It  is  cold ,  and  of 
more  drihclTethan  any  other  thing  j  and  if  I  remember 
well  the  fentence  of  HetAcliius^  hee  laid  after  this  maner. 
A  drie  brighnefle,  the  wifeft  tnindc .  Then  feeing  that 
^  '  fait 
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fait  is  (b  dric ,  and  fo  appropriat  to  the  wit,  the  fcripturc 
hadgoodreafonto  lertncit  by  the  name  of  Prudence 
and  Sapience.  Partridges  and  Francolimhzwz.  likcfub- 
ftance,  and  the  fclfe  temperature  with  bread  of  white 
mealcjand  Kid,  and  Muskadcl  wine.  And  if  parents  vfc 
thefe  mcais(3s  wc  haue  aboue  fpecified)  they  Ifrall  breed 
children  of  great  vnderftanding .  And  if  they  would 
hauea  child  of  great  mcmoriC  j  let  them  eight  or  nine 
daies  before  they  breake  thcmfelues  tothcadof  gene- 
raiionjCatc  Trouts,  Salmons, Lampreis,  and  Eelcs,by 
which  meat,  they  (hall  make  their  feed  very  raoiftand 
clammie. 

.  Thefe  two  qualities  ( as  I  haue  faid  before)  make  the 
mcraoric  eafie  to  receiuc,  and  very  fafttopreferuethe 
figures  a  long  time .  By  Pigions,  Goats,  Garlickc,  O- 
nions,  Leekes, Rapes,  Pepper,  Vineger,  White- wine, 
Honny,and  all  other  forts  of  fpiceSjthe  feed  is  made  hot 
and  drie,and  of  parts  very  fubtile  and  dclicate.The  child 
who  is  engendred  of  fuch  mcatc,fhalbc  of  great  imagi¬ 
nation, but  not  of  like  vnderfianding,  by  meanes  of  the 
much  heat ,  and  hee  fhall  want  memorie  through  his  a- 
bundanceofdrineile.  Thefe  are  woont  to  be  very  pre* 
iudiciall  to  the  common- wealth :  for  the  heate  enclineth 
them  to  many  vices  andeuils,  and  giueth  them  a  wit 
and  mind ,  to  put  the  fame  in  execution :  howbeit  if  wc 
do  keepe  them  vnder,  the  common- wealth  fhall  receiue 
more  fetuicc  by  thefe  mens  imagination, than  by  the  vn¬ 
derftanding  and  memorie  of  the  other.  Hens,  capons, 
vcalc,wcathers  of  Spainc,  arc  all  meats  of  moderatfub- 
ftance  5  for  they  are  neither  dclicat  norgrofle.  I  Paid  wea¬ 
thers  ofSpaintfbr  without  making  any  diftinfho, 

faith,  that  their  ftefli  is  of  a  grofle  and  noifome  fubftance, 
which  ftraieth  from  reafbn :  for  put  cafe  that  in  Italic, 

(where 
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(wheiehcwtot)itbc  theworftofall  others  5  yet  in  this 
our  countrey, through  thegoodnefle  of  the  paftures,wc 
may  reckon  the  fame  among  the  meates  ot  moderate 
fubftance.The  children  who  are  begotten  onfuch  rood, 
fhall  hauc  a  rcafonable  difcourfCja  reafbnable  inemory, 
andarcafonable  imagination.  Wherethrough  they  will 
not  be  very  profoundly  feene  in  the  Sciences,  nor  deuilc 
ought  of  new. 

Of  thefe  we  haue  faid  heretofore,  that  they  arc  plca- 
lant  conceited ,  and  apt,  in  whom  may  be  imprinted  all 
the  rules  and  confidcrations  of  art,  clcare,obfcure,caue,. 
and  difficult :  but  do(atine,argument,anfwcring,doubt- 

ing ,  and  diftinguiftiing ,  are  matters  wherewith  their 
braines  can  in  nolbrt  endure  to  be  cloied.  Cowes  flelh, 
Manzo,  bread  of  redigraine,cheefe,oliues,  vineger,and 

water  alone,  will  breed  a  grofle  feed,  and  of  faultic  tero» 
perature:  the  fonne  engendred  vpon  thefe,  fhall  haue 
llrength  like  a  bull ,  but  withall,  bee  furious  tand  of  a 
beaftlywit.  Hence  it  proceedetb,that  ampngft  vpland 
people,  it  is  a  miracle  to  find  onequickeofcapacitie ,  or 
towardly  for  learning :  they  are  all  borne  dull  and  rude ; 
for  that  they  are  begotten  on  meates  of  grofle  andeuill 
fubftancc.  The  contrary  hereof  befalleth  in  Citizens, 
whofe  children  we  fiiidc  to  be  endowed  with  more  wit 
and  fufficiencic.  But  if  the  patents  cariein  very  deed, 
a  will  to  beget  a  fonne,  prompt,  wife,  and  of  good  con¬ 
ditions, let  them,  fixe  or  feuen  dales  before  their  com¬ 
pany  ing  ,  feed  on  Goats  milke ;  for  this  aliment  ( by  the 
opinion  of  all  Phifitions)  is  the  beft ,  and  rooft  delicate 
that  any  man  can  vie,  prouided  that  they  be  foond,and 
that  it  anfwcre  them  in  proportionrbut  Galen  faith, it  be- 
hooucth  to  cate  the  fame  with  bony,  without  which  it 
is  dangerous,  and  eafily  corrupteth.  The  reafon  hereof 

■7.  X  is. 
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iSjforthatthemilkc,  hath  no  more  but  three  elements 
in  his  comporition,cheere,whey,  and  butter.  The  cheefe 
anfwereth  the  earth  5  the  whey, the  waterjand  the  butter 

theairc.  The  fire,  which  mingleth  the  other  elements  ' 

and  preftrueth  them  being  mingled,  ifiTuingoutof  the 
teats, is  exhalted,  for  that  it  is  very  fubtilcibut  adioyning 
thereunto  a  little  honny,  which  is  hot  and  dry,  in  lieu  of 

firc,themiikewil  To  partake  of  all  the  4  elements.  Which 

being  mingled ,  andconcoaed  by  the  operation  of  our 
naturall  hear,  make  a  feed  very  delicat,  and  of  good  tem¬ 
perature.  The  fonne  thus  engendred,  fball  at  Icaft  wife 
pofreilc  a  great  dilcourfe ;  &  not  be  depriued  ofmemo- 
ric  and  imagination .  In  that  K^riftctle  wanted  this  do- 
Cirine,hc  came  fiaort  to  anfwere  a  probleme, which  him- 
fclfe  propounded, demanding  what  tjie  caufe  is,  that  the 
t)fbru  te  beafts,  OTry  with  them  (for  themoft 
part)' the  propernes  and  conditions  of  their  fires  and 

^l^fbes  j  and  ^e  chi^^^^^  and  women  not  fo  ? 

And  wdfind  this  by  experience  to  be  true ;  for  of  wife 

parents,'  are  borne  fooliili  children  5  and  of  foolifh  pa¬ 
rents, children  very  wife ;  of  vertuous  parents,Iewd  chil- 
drenjandof  vitious  parents,  veituous  children;  of  hard 
fauoured  parents,  faire  children ; and  of  faire parents 

foulachildreojofwhkcparents ,  browne children; and 

of  brovvne parents ,  whice.and  well  couloured  children. 

^  And  amongft  children  of  one  felfe  father  and  mother 
one  prooiieth  Ample, and  another  wittie :  one  foulcjand 
another  faire  tone  of  good  conditions ,  and  another  of 
bad  :onc  veituous  ,  and  another  Vitious.  Whereasifa 
mare ofa good  barrage,  becouered  withahorfeof  the 
like,  thecolr  which  is  foaled,  refcrableth  them  afwell  in 
ftiapc  and  colour ,  as  in  their  properties.. To  this  pro¬ 
bleme  ,  Arifiotk  fbaped  a  very  vntowardly  ahlvver,f3y* 

ing 
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ing,  chat  a  man  is  cariedaway  with  many  imaginations, 
during  the  carnall  adl :  and  hence  it  proceedech  that  the 
children  proouc  iodiuers.  But  brute  beaAcs,becaufe in 
time  of procreation  they  are  not  fo  diftraughted, neither 
poflelTe  fo  forcible  an  imagination  as  man  doth,  make 
alwaies  their  young  ones  after  one  felfe  fort ,  and  like  to 
themfelues.  Thisanfwere  hatheuer  hitherto  gone  for 
currant  amongft  the  vulgar  phylofophers :  andfor con¬ 
firmation  hereof,  they  allcage  the  hiftory  of  which 
recouHteth,  that  he  hauing  placed  certaiae  rodes  at  the 
watering  places  of  the  beafts ,  the  lambes  were  yeaned 
party  coulored.  But  little  auailes  it  them  to  handfaft  ho¬ 
ly  matters :  for  this  hiftorie  recounteth  a  miraculous 
action,  which  God  performed ,  therein  to  hidefomefa- 
crament.  Andtheanfwcrc  made  by  fauorcth 

ot  great  fimplicity.  And  who  fo  wil  not  yeeJd  me  credit, 
let  him  (at  his  day )  caufe  fbme  fhepheardsto  try  this  ex¬ 
periment,  and  they  fhall  find  it  to  be  no  naturall  matter. 
It  is  alio  reported  in  thefe  our  parts ,  that,  a  ladic  was 
dcliucred  of a  fbnne,f nore  browne  than  was  duc,bccaufo 
a  blacke  vifage ,  which  was  pidiuted,  fell  into  her  imagi¬ 
nation.  W  hich  I  hold  for  a  ieft :  and  if  perhaps  it  be  true 
thaifh'  brought  fucha  one  to  the  world,  Kay  that  the 
father  who  begat  him,  had  the  like  colour  tothatiigure. 
Andbecaufc  it  maybe  the  better  knowne,  howfrom- 
fhapen  this  phylofophic  is,  which  Ai tootle  bringethin, 
together  with  thofethat  follow  him,  it  is  requifitc  wee 
hold  it  for  a  thing  certaine ,  that  the  worke  of generation 
appertaineth  to  the  vegccatiuc  foule,and  not  to  the  fen- 
fitiue,  or  reafbnable :  for  a  horfe  engendreth  without 
thereafbnalljandaplant  without  the  feniitiuc.  And  if 
we  doe  but  marke  atrecloden  withfruite,we  (Ball  find 
on  the  fame  a  greater  vaiiety,than  in  the  children  of  any 
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man.  Oneappic  will  be  grecne,  another  red  j  one  little 
another  greatjoneroundjanother  ill  fliaped}  one  found* 
another  rotten  5  one  rweet,and  another  bitter.  And  if  we* 
compare  the  fruit  of  this  yearc  with  that  of  thelaft,the 
one  will  be  verie  different  and  contrary  to  the  other : 
which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  varietieof  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  feeing  the  plants  doc  want  this  power.  The  error 
or  Arifiotk ,is  very  naanifeft  in  his  owne  dodfrine :  for  he 
faith, thacthe  feedofthcman,3nd  notofthewoman,is 
that  which  raaketh  the  generation :  and  in  the  carnal  act, 
the  man  doth  nought  els  but  fcacter  his  feed  without 
forme  and  figure, as  the  husbandman  Ibwcthhis  come  in 
the  earth .  And  as  thegrainc  of  come  doth  not  by  and 
by  take  roote,nor  fbrmeth  a  ftalkeand  Icaues,  vntil  fome 
daiesbeene  expired :  fo  ( faith  Gulen  )  the  creature  is  not 
formed  all  fo  (bone  as  the  mans  feed  faileth  into  the  wo¬ 
mans  wombe;  but  affirmeth  that  thirtie  or  fortic  daics 
arercquifitcjcrethefame  canbe  accomplifhed.  Andif 
this  be  fo,  what  auaileth  it  that  the  father  goe  imagining 
bfdiuers  things  inthccarnallaft,  when  as  the  forming 
beginneth  not  vntiil  fbmedaies  after  ?  efpecially,  when - 
the  forming  is  not  made  by  the  foule  of  the  father  or  the 
mother,  but  by  a  third  thing  which  is  found  in  the  feed 
itfelfe.  And  the  fame  being  onely  vegetatiue,  and  no 
more  jds  not  capable  of  the  imagination,  but  followeth 
only  the  motions  of  the  temperature,  and  doth  nothing 

ds.  After  my  mind,  to  fay  that  mens  children  are  borne  ' 
offo  diuers  figures ,  through  the  variable  imagination 
of  the  parents,  is  none  other,  than  to  auouch,thatof 
grains,  fome  grow  big,  and  fome  little,  becaufc  the  hut 
band  man  (when  he  lowed  them)  was  diftraught  into 
fundry  imaginations .  Vpon  this  fovnfound  opinion  of 

curious  heads  argHe,that  the  children  of 

the 
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the  adulterous  wife  rcfemblc  her  husband,  though  they 
benoneof  his.  And  the  reafon  which  leadcth  thenijis 
manifeft :  forduringthe  carnall  aft,  the  adulterers  fettle 
their  imaginanon  vpon  the  husband,  with  fcare  leaft  he 
comeand  take  them  napping.  And  for  the  ramecon> 
fidetation,  they  conclude  that  the  husbands  children 
lefcmble  the  adulterer  though  they  be  not  his,  becaufc 
the  adulterous  wife, during  the  copulation  with  her  huf- 
band,alwaies_biillcthher  iclfc  in  contemplation  of  the 
6gurc  of  her  louer.  Andthofe  whofay,  that  the  other 
woman  brought  forthablackc  fonne,  becaufc  fheheld 
her  imagination  fixed  on  the  pi6\ureof  a  blackeman, 
muft  alio  graunt  this,  whithbythefequeintbraincsis 
inferred :  for  the  whole  carrieth  oncfclfe  reafon, and  is 
in  my  conceit  a  ftarcke  leafing  ,  and  verie  mockcrie, 
though  it  be  grounded  on  the  opinionof  Jri/lctle.fftppo- 
crrfreranfwered  thisprohlcme  better,  when  hcfaid,that 
the  Scyrhians  are  all  alike  conditioned,  and  flipped  in  vi- 
fage,  and  rendereth  the  reafon  of  this  refemblancc  to 
be, tor  that  that  they  all  fed  of  one  fclfe  meat,  and  drankc 
of  opedi^e  water ,  went  apparrelled  after  one  (elfcma- 
ncf ,  and  kept  one  ftltc  order  in  all  things.  For  the  fame 
caufCjthe  brute  bealts  engender  youngones  after  their 
particular  refemblancc  ,  becaufe  they  alwaies  vfe  the 
fame  food,  and  haue  therethrough  an  vniformefeed. 
But  contrariwife  man ,  becaufe  he  eateth  diuers  meates j 
cuetie  day  maketh  a  different  feed  afwell  infijbftancc, 
as  in  temperature.  The  which  the  naiurall  Philofo- 
phersdoeapprooue,  in anfwcringtoaproblcrae, that 
faith,  What  is  thecaufe,  that  the  excrements  of  brute 
beads  haue  not  fo  vnplcafant  jl  verdure,  as  thofc  of 
imnkind  ?  And  they  affinue,  thaib  ute  beads  vfe  al* 
waies  the  fclie  meates ,  and  much  cxctcife  therewithal! : 
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butaimneatcthfomuch  mcate,  and  offb  diucrs  fub- 
ftinccjas  hc  cannor come  away  wiihth'^-m,  andfo  they 
grow  to  (Torrupt .  Mans  feed, and  chat  of  bea{h,hold  one 
Icifereafonand  conlideration ,  for  that  they  are  both  of 
them  excrements  of  a  third  concoclion.  As  touching 
the  varietie  of  meats  which  man  vfc  th,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied,  but  muft  be  graunted ,  that  of  euery  aliment  there 
is  made  a  different  and  particular  feed.  Where  it  falleth 
out  apparent,  that  the  day  on  which  a  man  cateth  beefs 
or  blouding^ ,  he  maketh  a  groffe  feedjand  of  bad  tempe- 
raturc  j  and  chcrcforc,rhe  fonne  begotten  theiof,fha  be 
disfigured, foolifh,  blackc,3nd  ill  conditioned.  And  if  hc' 
cattbccarcas  of  a  capon,  orofa  henne,hisfecdfhallbe 
white,dclicat,3nd  of  good  temperature.  W  herethrough 
the  fonne  fb  engendred,  fhalbe  faire,\vifc3and  very  gen¬ 
tle  conditioned.  From  hence  I  collccS,  that  there  is  no 
child  borne,  whopartakethnotof  the  qualities  and  tem¬ 
perature  of  that  meate,  which  his  patents  fed  vpon  a  day 
before  hc  w  as  begotren.  And  ifany  would  know  ofwhat 
mcate  hcc  was  formed,  let  him  but  confider,  with  what 
meate  his  ftomacke  hath  moftfatniliaritie,  and  without 
all  doubt  that  it  was,  Morcouer,  thenaturall  Philolo- 
phers  demand  what  the  caufe  is,  that  the  children  of  the 
wifeft  men,  doc  ordinarily  proouc  blockifln  and  void  of 
capacitic  ?  To  which  probleme  they  anfivere  very  fond¬ 
ly  ,  fayingjthat  wife  men  arc  very  honeft  and  fhame- 
faft  ,  and  therefore  in  companying  with  their  vviucs, 
doe  abftaine  from  fome,  diligences ,  neccfl.arie  for  effe- 
diing  that  the  child  proouc  of  that  pcrfcdJion  which  is 
requifite.  And  they  confirme  this,  by  example  of  fuch 
parents,  as  are  foolifh  and  ignorant,  who  becaufethey 
employ  all  their  force  and  diligence  at  the  time  ofgenc- 
ration ,  their  children  doe  all  proouc  wife  and  wtrcic} 
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but  this  anfwcre  tokcncth  thcyaicflcndcrlylcencin  na- 
turall  Phylofophic.  Trueit is, thatforrcndringanan- 
fwcreconucnient  j  icbehooucih  fitftto  prcfuppofc  and 
prooueccrtainc  points  joncof  which purportcih,  that 
the  rcalbnable  facultitis  contrarictothe  wtathfull  and 
the  concupilcible ,  in  (ort ,  that  it  a  man  bee  very  wile, 
he  cannot  be  very  couragious,  of  much  bodily  forces, 
a  great  feeder,  nor  very  able  for  procreation :  for  the 
naturall  difpofitions,  which  are  requiiite,  to  the  end  the 
rcafonabletoule  may  performc  his  operations,  carric 
a  contrarictie  to  thofe ,  which  arc  ncccflaric  for  the 
wrathfull  and  the  concupifciblc.  faith, (and  it 

is  true)  that  hardinefle  and  naturall  courage  confiftin 
hcate  :  and  Prudence  and  Sapience  in  cold  and  drie. 
Whence wc  (ce  by  plaine  experience,  that  thevaliem 
te(f  perfons  arc  void  of  realon ,  ipare  of  fpcech  ,  im¬ 
patient  to  be  iealfed  withall,  and  very  foone  afhamed; 
for  remedie  whereof,  they  ftraightwaies  fet  hand  on 
their  fword, as  not  weeting  what  other  anfACie  to  make. 
But  men  endowed  with  wit  hath  many  realons  and 
quickc  anfwerr  s  and  quippes ,  with  which  they  entcr- 
taine  the  time ,  that  they  may  i:ot  come  to  blowcs. 
Of  (arch  a  ntanner  of  wit ,  Sdujl  noreth  that  Cicero  was, 
telling  hinj ,  that  hee  had  much  tongue ,  and  feete  ve- 
ric light:  wherein hec had  reafon,  forlo  great  a  wife- 
dome,  inmittcrs  of  annes,  could  not  end  but  inco- 
wardife .  And  hence  tookc  a  ccrtainc  nipping  pro- 
uerbe  his  originall ,  which  faith ;  He  is  as  valiant  as  C/- 
cere^  and  as  wife  as  Hecior :  N amely ,  when  we  will  note 
a  man  to  be  a  buzzard ,  anda  cow'babic.  Nolefledoth 
the  natural!  facultic  gainefay  the  vndetIUnding ,  for  if  a 
manpofTcfle  great  bodily  forces,  he  cannot  enioy  agood 
wit  ^ and  the  reafon  is,  for  that  the  force  of  theamiesand 
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the  legges ,  fpringeth  from  hauing  a  braine  hard  and 

earthly, and  though  it  betruc,thatby  reafonofthccold 

and  dric  of  the  earth ,  he  might  partake  a  good  vndcr- 
handing,  yet  in  that  it  hath  hiscompofitionof  a  grofle 
lubhance,i(  ruinateth  and  endammageth  the  fame.  For 

through  hiscoldnefle  the  coiircge  and  hrrdinefle  are 
quenched :  where  through,wchaueiecncfbn>eiiien  of 
great  forces  to  bee  v».ry  cowards.  The  contrarictie 
which  the  vegetatiue  foule  hath  with  the  reafonable 
ismuftmanifeftof  allothers,forhisoperations,name’ 
ly,tonourifh,  and  engender,  ate  better  pet  formed  with 
hcateand  mojfture,  than  wtth the  coiurarie  qualities; 
Which  experience  clcercly  manifefteth,  confuicring 
howpowerfull  the  fame  isin  the  ageof  childhood,  and 
howweake  andrcmifle  in  old  age.  Againe,  inboyes 
eftatc.the  reafonable  foule  cannot  vfe  his  operations* 
whereas  in  old  age,  which  is  vttcilyvoid  of  heateand 
moifttirc,it  performeth  them  with  great  effeci.  In  fort 
that  by  how  much  the  more  a  man  is  enabled  for  pro¬ 
creation,  and  for  digeftion  of  foixl ,  fo  touch  hce  leefeth 
of  his  reafonable  faciiitie.  To  this  alludctlt  that  which 
Piito  affirmeih,  that  there  is  no  humour  in  a  man.which 
fo  much  difinrbeth  the  reafonable  faculty, as  abundance 
Qffegi>Qncly  (fait  h  he)che  fame  yeeldeth  hcine  to  thp.^rr 
of  veififieng.  Which  we  behold  co  be  confirmed  by  dai- 
Jyexperientetfor  when  a  man  beginnethtocntreatecif 
amorous  matters,  fodainely  he  becommeth  a  Poet :  and 
if  before  he  weic  greafie  and  loutifh/oorthwith  he  takes 
it  at  heart,  to  haue  a  wrinkle  in  his  pompe,  or  a  mote  on 
his  cape.  And  th  e  reafon  is,bccaufc  ihefe  workes  apper- 
tairc  to  the  imagination,  which  cncreafahand  lifteth  it 
fclfe  vp  from  this  poinr,  through  the  much  heat,  occafio- 
ned  in  him  by  this  amoiirous  paffion.  And  that  louc  is  an 
•<«.*  ,  i.  i  /■,  hot 
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hot  alteration ,  fhewcth  apparently,  through  the  cou¬ 
rage  and  hardineffe , which  it  planteth  in  thelouer,  from 
whom  the  famcalfo  reaucth  all  defire  of  meatc,and  will 
notfufferhim  tofleepc.  Ifthccommon- wealth barean 
cyetothefc  tokens,  (he would  banifii  from  publicke  ftu- 
dics,lufl:yfchollcrs,and  great  fighters,  inamoined  per- 
fons, Poets,  and  thofi  who  are  very  neate  andciirious  in 
their  apparrell :  for  they  are  not  furnifhed  with  wit  or  a- 
bilitic  for  any  fort  of  ftudy.  Out  oft  his  x\x\t^Ari(lctle  tx- 
cepteth  the  melancholicke  by  adultion ,  whofe  feed 
(though  frijitfuli)  reaucth  not  the  capacitic.  Finally,  all 
the  faculties  which  g<)uerne  man,  if  they  be  very  power- 
fulfl'errh  creafonable  ioulein  agaiboilc.  Hence  it  pro¬ 
ceeds, that  if  a  man  be  very  wi(c,he  proiieth  a  coward, of 
fmalltlrengdiot  bodie,al'p'are  feeder,  and  not  very  able 
forproevsarion.  And  this  is  occafioned  by  the  qualities 
wliichmakchim wife,  namely ^coldnefie  and  drinefle. 
And  tilt  le  felfe,  weaken  the  other  powers,  as  appeareth 
in  old  men,who(befides  their  cotincell  andvvircdom)arc 
good  for  nothing  els.  This  dodfrinethusprefiippofcd, 
holdeih  opinion ,  that  to  the  end  the  engendring 
ofvvh  itfoeuer  creature  may  take  his  pei  fccl:cffc(Sf,two 
feedes  arc  necefiary ,  one ,  which  mull  be  the  agent  and 
former ;  and  another  which  miift  ferue  for  nourUhnient; 
for  a  matter  fo  delicat  as  generation,  canoi  ftraightwaies 
ouercome  a  meare  fo  grolTcjas  is  the  blood, vntiilthc  cf- 
fed  be  greater.  And  that  the  (cedis  the  right  aliment  of 
the  feed  members,  Hipfocraks  ^  Phfo^znd  Gi/e»  dosi[{ 
accord  :  for  by  their  opinion, ifth:  bloodbenot  conucr- 
ted  into  fecd.it  is  impoifiblc  that  the  fincwcs,thc.veines, 
and  the  arteries  can  be  maintained  .  Whercthrongh 
Gi/ef/  affirmed,  the  difference  betwcenc  theveinesand 
the  cods  to  bcc ,  that  the  cods  doc  fpeedily  make  much 
-  -  teed, 
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feed,and  the  vcincs  a  little,  and  in  long  fpace  of time :  In 
fort, that  nature  prouided  for  the  fame,  an  alimec  fb  like, 
which  with  ligiir  alteration, and  without  making  any  ex¬ 
crements, might  maintain  the  other  feed.  And  this  could 
not  be  eff  ected,  ifthe  nourifhment  thereof  had  bin  made 
of  the  blood.  The  felfepouilionffaithGa/^^j  was  made 
by  nature,  in  the  engendringof  mankind,  as  in  the  for¬ 
ming  ofachicke,and  (iich  other  birds, as  come  of  egs.  In 
which  we  fee  there  are  two  fiibftanccs,onc  of  the  white, 
and  an  other  of  the  yolke,ot  one  of  which,  thethickeis 
made,and  by  the  other  maineiained  all  the  time  whdfs 
the  forming  enduceth.  For  the  fame  rcafon  are  two  feeds 
ncccfftrie  in  the  generation  of  the  man,  one,  of  which 
the  creature  may  bee  made,  and  the  other  by  which  it 
maybe  maintained  vthilft  the  forming enduteth .  But 
Htpfocrates  mentioneth  one  thing  woi  thy  of  greatcon- 
(Ideration,  namely  5  that  it  is  not  lefolued  by  nature, 
which  of  the  two  feeds  fhalbc  the  agent  and  formour,and 
which  (hall  fetuc  of  aliment .  Foi  many  fimes^the  Iced 
ofthc  woman  is  of  greater  efficacy  than  that  of  the  man, 
and  when  this  betideth,  (he  maketh  the  generation  .and 
thatofthe  husband  ferueth  for  aliment.  Othetwhilts, 
that  of  the  husband  is  more  mightie,  and  that  of  the  wife 
doth  nought  els  than  nourini.  'f  hisdodfrin  was  nor  con- 
fideredby  who  could  notvndeiftand,  wheicto 

the  womans  feed  ferued ,  and  therefore  vttered  athou- 
fand  follies,  and  that  the  fame  was  but  ?  little  water, 
without  vertue  or  force  for  generation .  W  hich  being 
graunted  ,  it  Iwould  follow  impolfiblc  ,  that  a  woman 
fhould  cuer  coutt  the  coniierfation  of  man;  or  con- 
fent  thereunto ,  but  would  fhun  the  carnal!  atf ,  as  be¬ 
ing  her  felfe  fohonelf,  and  iheworkc-fo  vndeaneand 
filthy  j  wherethrough,  in  ihotc  ipacc  mankind  would 
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decay,  and  the  world  reft  dcpiiued  of  the  fairefl  crea¬ 
ture  that  eucr  nature  formed.  To  this  purpofc  Ariftetle 
demandeth,  what  the  caufc  is,  that  flciiily  copulation 
fhould  be  aaadion  of  the  grcitcft  plcafurc ,  that  nature 
eucr  ordained  tor  the  folace  of  lining  things.  To  which 
problcmc  he  anfwercth ,  thatnatute  halting  (b  defirouf- 
ly  procured  the  perpetuitieof  mankind,  did  therefore 
place  fo  great  a  delight  in  his  workc ,  to  the  end ,  that 
they  being  mooued  by  fuch  intereft,  might  gladly 
apply  themfeluesto  the  ad  of  generation  5  and  it  thefc 
incitements  were  wanting,  no  woman  or  man  would 
condifeend  to  the  bands  of  marriage ,  inafmuch  as  the 
woman  fhould  rcape  none  other  benefite  ,  than  to 
beare  aburden  in  her  belly  the  fpace  of  ninemonethes, 
vvkhfo  great  traiuile  and  forowes,  and  at  the  time  of 
her  child -birth,  to  vndergo  the  hazard  of  forgoing  bet 
life.  So  would  it  bee  neccftarie,  that  the  common¬ 
wealth  fhould  through  feare  enforce  women  to  marric, 
to  the  end  mankinde  might  not  come  to  nothing.  But 
becaufe  nature  doth  her  things  with  pkafing,  fliec  gauc 
to  a  worn  ih ,  all  the  inftruiucnts  neceflaric  for  ma¬ 
king  a  feed ,  inciting,  and  apt  for  iftuc ,  whereby  fhcc 
might  dtfite  a  man ,  and  take  pleafiire  in  his  con- 
mrfation.  But  ifit  were  ol  that  qualitic  which  Art- 
//i)//i'-t'xpreft.th,  fliee  would  rather  flic  and.  abhorre 
him  j  than  eucr  loue  him.  This  fclfc  Gden  propneth, 
alleadging  an  example  of  the  bruitc  beaftes,.. where- 
through  hce  faith ,  that  if  a  Sow  bee  fpeyed,  .(heneuet 
defireth  the  Boare,  nor  will  confent  that  hoc  approch  vtv- 
to  her. 

The  like  wee  doe  cuidcntly  fee  in  a  woman ,  whofe 
temperature  partaketh  more  of  coldneflc  than,  is  re- 
quifitc  ;  for  if  wee  tell  hcr.that  fhec..muft  bee  married, 

there 
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thcrcisno  word  which  foundeth  worfe  in  her  care.  And 
the  like  bcfalleth  toa  colclinan,forhewantcth  the  fruit* 
full  fccd.Moreouerjif  a  womans  leed  were  of  that  mancr 
which  K^rijlctle  mentioneth,  it  could  bee  no  proper  ali* 
mentzfor  to  attain  the  laft  qualities  ofa£luaIl  nutriment, 
a  totall  feed  is  neceflarie ,  whereby  it  may  be  nourillied. 
VVhcrethrouglijif the  (ainc  come  not  to  be  conded  and 
lemblable,  it  cannot  perforine  this  point:  tor  womans 
feed  w'anteth  the  infiruments  and  places,  asarethe'fto- 
uiacke,  the  liuer,  and  the  cods,  where  it  may  be  concoc¬ 
ted.  Therefore  nature  prouided,  that  in  th^engendring 
of  a  creature,  two  feeds  fliould  concurred  which  being 
mingled,  the  mightier  fliould  tnakcihe  forming  and  the 
other  feme  for  nourifliment.  And  this  is  fccne  cuidemly 
ib  to  be :  for  if a  blackamorc  beget  a  white  woman  with 
child, and  a  white  man  a  negro  woman,  o{  both  thefe  vni- 
onSjWill  be  borne  a  creaturc^partaking  of  either  qualiiie. 
Out  of this  dpdtrin  I  gatlier  that  to  be  t)  ue,which  many 
authcnticall  hiftories  afiirme,that  a  dog  carnally  compa- 
nying  with  a  woman,  made  her  toconccine ;  and  the  like 
did  a  bcarc  with  another  woman,  whom  hee  found  alone 
in  the  fields.  And  likewife,  an  ape  had  two  yong  ones  by 
another.  We  read  alfo  one, who  walking  for  r,  creation 
alongft  a  riuers  fide,  a  fifli  came  out  of  the  water, and  be- 
gatherW'ith  child.  Thematterhereinof mcftdifficulty 
for  the  vulgar  to  conceiue,is,  how  it  may  be, that  thefe 
women iliould  bring  forth  perfect  men,  audpartakcis 
of  the  vfeof  leafon ,  feeing  the  parents  w'ho  engendred 
them, were  brute  beafts.T o  this  1  anrwcr,that  the  feed  of 
cucry  of  thefe  women,  was  the  agec  &  former  of  the  ere* 
aturc,as  the  greater  in  force, whence  it  figured  the  fame, 
with  his  accidents  of  man  fhape .  Thelecdof  the  brute 
bcaft  (as  not  cquall  in  ftrcngih)  ferued  for  aliment, &  for 

nothing 
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nothing  els.  And  that  the  feed  of  thefc  vnrcfonablc 
beads  might  yeeld  noutifliment  to  mans  feed, is  a  mat¬ 
ter  eahe  to  be  concciued .  For  if  any  of  ihefe  women  had 
catenapecccofbcaresflefh,  orofadog,  boy  led  or  ro* 
fted  fheefliould  hauereceiuedROurifhment  thereout, 
though  not  fo  good  as  it  (he  had  eaten  mutton  or  par¬ 
tridges  The  like  befalleth  to  mans  feed,  that  his  true 
nourifhment  ( in  the  forming  of  the  creature )  is  ano- 
ther  mans  feed,  but  if  this  be  wanting,  the  feed  of  forac 
brute  bead  may  fupply  the  roome:buta  thing  which 
thefe  hidories  rpccifie,is,thac  children  borne  offuch  co¬ 
pulations  giue  token  in  their  maners  &  conditions,  that 

their  engendring  was  not  naturall. 

Out  of  the  things  already  rchearfed  (though  we  haue 
fomewhat  lingered  by  the  way  therein  )  we  may  now 
gather  the  anfwcre  to  that  principaii  probleme  ,  vz: 
that  wife  mens  children ,  ate  wsl-neere  alwaies  formed 
of  their  mothers  feed  :  for  that  of  the  father  ( for  the 
^  rcafons  alreadie  alleaged)  is  not  fruitfull  for  genera- 
tion^and  in  engendering, ferueth  oncly  for  aliment.  And 
the  manwho  is  (haped  of  the  womans  feed,  cannot  be 
wittie,  nor  partake  abilitie  through  the  much  cold  and 

moift  of  that  fex .  Whence  it  becommeth  manifcft, 

that  when  the  child  prooueth  difcrect  and  prompt ,  the 
fameyeeldethaninfalliable  token,  that  hee  was  formed 
for  his  fathers  feed.  And  if  hee  fhew  blockifh  and  vnto- 
ward,  we  inferre,  that  he  was  formed  of  the  feed  of  his 
mother.  And  hereto  did  the  wife- man  allude,  when  he 
faid  The  wife  fonnejreioyccth  the  father ,  but  a  fooh^ 
child  is  a  griefe  tohis  mother  .  It  may  alfocomc  to  pafle 
v^Tome  occafion ,  thatthe  feed  of  a  wife  man  may  be 
the  agent  and  forme-giucr,  and  that  of  the  woman, ferue 

for  nourifhmcnt,  but  the  fon  fo  begotten  will  prooue  of 

flcndcE 
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(lender  capadtic :  for  putcafe,  that  cold  and  dry  be  two 
qualities)  whereof  the  vndetftanding  hath  ncedc :  yet  it 
behoouctb,  that  they  hold  a  ccrtaine  quan  titie  and  mea- 
furc,'  which  once  exceeded,  they  doe  rather  hurt  than 
good.  Euen  as  we  fee  men  very  aged,  that  by  occafion of 
ouermuch  cold  and  dry,  we  find  them  become  children 
anewjandvttcrmany  follies.  Letvs  then  prefuppofe, 
thatto  lome  old  man,  there  yet  remainc  ten  yearesof 
life,  with  conuenient  coidanddrytodifeourfe,  infuch 
fort,  as  thefe  being  expired,  he  ihall  then  grow  a  babe  a- 

gaine.  . 

Ifof  fuch  a  ones  feed  a  (bnne  be  cngendred,he  fha!  til 
tenyeares  age, make  fliew  of  great  (utliciehcy:for  that  til 
then,  he  enioycth  the  conuenient  cold  and  drouth  of 
his  father  i  but  at  eleucn  ycaresold  i  hee  will  fodainely 
qitailc  away,  for  that  he  hath  out-pafled  the  point, which 
of  thefe  two  qualities  was  behooffull.  Which  wee  fee 
confirmed  by  dayly  experience  in  children  begotten  in 
old  age,  vyho  in  their  childhood  are  verie  aduifed, and 
afterwards  in  mans  ftatc,prooue  verie  dullards, and  fhorc 
of  life.  And  thisgroweth,  becaufe  they  were  made  of  a 
feed  cold  and  dry,  which  had  already  out-run  theone 
halfc  of  his  race.  And  if  the  father  be  wife  in  the  works  of 
the  imagination, and  by  meants  of  his  much  heat  5t  dri- 
ncfle ,  take  to  wife  a  woman  cold  and  moil!  in  the  third 
degrec,thefonne  borne  of  fuch  an  accQuplement,niaIbe 
moft  vntoward ,  if  he  be  formed  of  his  fathers  feed,  for 
that  he  made  abode  in  a  belly  fo  cold  and  moift,  and  was 

.  maintained,  by  a  blood  fo  diftemperatethe  contrary  be- 
tideth,  when  the  father  is  vntoward, whofe  feed  hath  or¬ 
dinarily  heat  and  cxcefljue  moifture.  The  fonne  fo  cn- 
gendred,  fhalbe  diil  till  i  f  yeares  of3ge,for  that  he  drew 

partof  his  fathers  fuperfluous  moifture.  But  cbecourfc 

of 


of  that  age  once  fpent,  it  glueth  fitmencflejin  afmuch  as 
thcfoolifh  mans  feed ,  is  more  temperat  and  leffe  moin:. 
Itaidech  hkewifethe  wit,  to  continue  nincmoncthcs 
fpace  in  a  belly  of  folittle  coldncflTeandmoifture,  as  is 
that  of  a  woman  cold  and  moift  in  the  fi  ft  degree, 
where  it  endured  hunger  and  want.  All  this  ordinarily 
befalleth,  for  the  reafons  by  vs  fpccified;  but  there  is 
found  a  certaine  Ibtt  of  men ,  whofe  genitories  arc  en¬ 
dowed  with  fuch  force  and  vigour ,  as  they  vtterly  fpoile 
the  aliments  of  their  good  qualities,  and  conuert  them 
into  their  cuill  and  groffe  hibftance.  Therefore  all  the 
children  whom  they  beget,  ( though  they  haue  eaten 
delicate  meates)  fhall  prooue  rude  and  dullards.  Others 
contrariwife,  vfinggroflemeatcs ,  andofeuill  tempera¬ 
ture,  arc  fo  mightie  in  ouercomming  them ,  that  though 
they  cate  beefe  or  porke,  yet  they  make  children  of  very 
delicate  wit.Whence  it  prooueth  certaine,ihat  there  arc 
linages  offoolifli  men,  5rraccs  of  wife  men :  and  others, 
who  ofordinaric  are  borne  blunt  and  void  of  iudge- 
ment. 

Some  doubts  are  incountred,  by  thofe  whofeeke  to 
pearcc  into  the  bottome  of  this  matter,  whofe  anfwer(in 
the  docirinc  forepafled)  is  very  eafic.  The  firft  is, whence 
itfpringeth,  chat  baflard  children  accuftomably  refem- 
blctheirfath  rs ,  and  of  a  loolawfull,  po  beare  the  fi¬ 
gure  and  conditions  of  me  mother  .  The  ft  cond,why 
baftardchildicn prooue  ordinarily  deliuer,  couragious, 
and  very  adinfcd .  The  third ,  what  the  caufe  is,  that  if  a 
comnKin  ftrnmpet  conceiue ,  flie  ncuerloofeth  her  bur¬ 
den,  though  fhe  take  venomous  drenches  to  deftroy  the 
fame, or  be  let  much  blood,  whereas  ifa  married  w  oman 
be  with  child  by  her  husband ,  vpon  eucry  light  occafi- 
on  the  fame  mifearrieth .  Tothe  firft,  P/ato  anfwereth, 

faying; 

’  ^  N 


faying ,  that  no  man  is  nought  of  his  owne  proper  and 
agreeable  will ,  vnleflchcbe  firft  incited  by  the  vitioufl 
nefle  of  his  temperature.  And  he  giucs  vs  an  example  in 
lecherous  men  i  who,  for  that  they  are  ftored  with  plen¬ 
tiful!  and  fruitfull  feed,  fufferjgfeatillufions,  and  many 
combers  •  and  therefore  ( mokfted  by  that  paifion )  to 
driuc  the  fame  from  them ,  doc  marric  wiues.  Of  fuch 
faith,  that  they  hauc  theinftruments  of  generation 
very  hot  and  dry ;  and  for  this  caufe  breed  feed  very 
prickingSi  apt  for  procreation.  A  man  then,  who  goeth 
fecking  a  woman  not  his  owne ,  is  rcpleniflied  with  this 
fruitfull,  digefted,  and  well  fcafoned  feed ,  Whence  it 
followeth  of  force ,  that  hee  make  the  generation:  for 
where  both  are  equall ,  the  mans  feed  carricth  the  grea- 
teft  cfficacie  jand  if  the  fbn  be  fhaped  of  the  feed^ot  fiich 
a  father,  it  enfueth  of  neccffitic  that  he  refemble  him. 
The  contrarie  betideth  in  lawfull  children ;  who, for  that 
married  men  haue  their  wiues  cucr  couched  by  their 
fidcs,  neuer  take  regarde  to  ripen  the  feed ,  or  to  make  it 
apt  for  procreation, but  rather  ( vpon  cucry  light  entice¬ 
ment  )  yceld  the  fame  from  them ,  vfing  great  violence 
and  flirting ;  whereas  women,  abiding  quiet,  during  the 
carnalladi,  their  feed  veflels  yceld  not  their  feed ,  fane 
when  it  is  well  concodl  and  fcafoned.  Therefore  married 
women  do  alwaies  make  the  engendring,  and  their  huf- 
bands  feed  ferueth  for  aliment.  But  fometimesit  comes 
topafle,  that  both  the  feeds  arc  matched  in  equall  per- 
fedion,  and  combat  in  fuch  rort,asboth  the  one  and  the 
Other  take  effed  in  the  forming,  and  fo  is  a  child  fhaped, 
who  refembleth  neither  father  nor  mother.  Another 
time  it  feemeth  that  they  agree  vpon  the  matter,  &  part 
the  likenefle  betweene  them :  the  feed  of  the  father  ma- 
keth  the  nofthrils  and  the  cies;  and  that  of  the  mother, 
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the  mouth  and  the  forehead.  And  which  carricth  moft 
matucll,  it  hath  fo  fallen  out,  that  the  lonnehath  taken 
one  care  of  his  father^  and  another  of  his  mother,  and 
fo  the  like  in  his  eyes. -But  if  the  fathers  feed  doc  altoge- . 
thcr  prcuaile,  the  childc  retaincth  his  nature  and  his  ^ 
conditions  i  and  when  the  feed  of  the  mother  (waieth 
moft,  the  like  reafon  taketh  effca.  Therefore,  the  father 
who  coueteth,  that  his  child  may  be  madeofhisownc 
feede,  ought  to  withdraw  himfelfe  for  fomedayes  from 
his  wife,  and  ftay  till  all  his  feedc  be  conco(fted  and  ripe- 
ned^  and  then  it  will  fall  cut  certainc  that  the  forming 
fhallproccede  from  him,  and  the  wifeslccdcfhallferiie 
for  nourifhmenc.  The  fecond  doubt  (by  mcancsofthat 
we  haue  laid  alrsadie)  beareth  little  difficulticrfor  baftard 
children  are  ordinarily  made  of  feede  bote  and  drie :  and 
from  this  temperature  (as  we  haue  oftentimes  prooued 
heretofore)  fpring  courage,  braucric,  and  a  good  ima¬ 
gination,  whereto  this  wifedome  of  the  world  appertain 
ncthf  And  becaufe  the  (ced  is  digefted  and  well  (calbned, 
•nature  affeaeth  what  flic  likes  beft,  &  pourtraieth  thofc 
children  as  with  a  penfilU  To  the  third  doubt  may  bee 
anfwercd,  that  the  conceiuing  of  lewd  women,  is  moft 
commonly  wrought  by  the  mans  feede :  and  becaufc  the 
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'  whereof  Ln  is  compounded ,  pro- 

I  ueth  athing  fo  rcafonable,  and  fofubiea  towr- 

tn  b^i  fh  at  the  inftant  where  he  beeinncth 

altar,  and  therein  can  find  no  remedic.  Foritwasfaid 

1™!?; WhSlugll 

naturalf facuS 

exDulfiiie  Thl  tctentiue,  concoaiue,  and 

S?nrc  concoaing  and  altering  the  ali- 

fh  '^i  reiornc  to  repaire  the  fubftance 

that  was  loft,  each  fucreprl mo :«  h  V  i  1“'^ '“Diwnce, 

.  ,.  *tt  his  place.  By  this  we  vn- 

ofddic«  Ld  "i  wtS“^ 

Sf  hi  f  tctnaineth  not  for  the  creature,  anie  par! 
Jh  tt  was  firft  eompofcd.  True  it  is 

foned^of?!? ’r  well  concoaed  and fca’ 

[hrm«tsTtS  ^hatdigefting  and  altering 

o  mmt  h  'hey  be  bad  &  grofle) 

looft  £/rd  r  'he  creature  foafl ' 

fold  »hl^  '^h^^  itrcceiueth  from  the 

feed  whereof  It  was  made :  therefore  P/ato  faid,that  one  of 

levdrb 

~TT  euill  brin^ging  vp  in  diet.  For 

w  ich  caufe  hJe  counlelleJ  tHit  wee  foouTd~guirvnto 
c  I  dren,  meats  and  drinks,  delicate,  and  of  good  tem¬ 
perature,  to  the  end,  that  when  they  grow  Big,  they  may 
know  how  to  abandon  the  euil,and  m  embrafc’tiieS 
The  reafon  hereof  is  verie  cleere ;  For  if  at  the  beginning 
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the  brainc  was  made  of  delicate  feed,  and  that  this  mem- 
bcr  socth  euery  day  impairing 

be  repaired  with  the  meats  which  we  eatCjU  is  ccrtainc, 
if  theic  being  groflc  andot  euilhemperaturc,  thatvnng 
them  manie  dayes  together,  the  braine  will  become  of 
the  fame  nature.  Therefore  it  fufficeth  not,  that  the  child 
be  borne  of good  feede,  but  alfo  it  bchooueth  that  the 
meate  which  he  eateth,  after  he  is  formed  and  borne,  bee 
endowed  with  the  fame  qualities ,  What  thefc  bee,  it 
carrieth  no  great  difficultie  to  raanifeft,  if  you  prefup- 
pofe  that  the  Greekes  were  the  moft  dilcrcetc  men  of 
the  world,and  that,  enquiring  after  aliments  and  foodc, 
to  make  their  children  wittie  and  wife,  they  found  the 

beftand  moft  appropriat.  For  if  the  fubtilc  and  delicate 
wit,  confift  in  caufing  that  the  braine  bee  compounded 
of  partes  fubtile,  and  of  good  temperature,  that  meate 
which  abouc  all  others  partaketh  thefc  two  qualities, 
fhall  be  the  fame  which  it  bchooueth  vs  to  vfe,  for  obtei- 
ning  our  end.  Gden,  and  all  the  GrcckePhifitions,fay 
that  Goats  milke  boy  led  withHonnie,isthe  beft  meate 
which  anfe  man  can  eat :  for  bcfidcs  that  it  hath  a  mode¬ 
rate  ftibftancc,  therein  the  heat  cxceedcth  not  the  cold, 
nor  the  moift  the  drie .  Therefore  wee  faid  (fomc  few 
Icaues  paft)  that  the  Parents ,  whofc  will  earncftly  Ica- 
deth  them,  tohaue  a  childe,wife,prornpt,  and  of  good 
conditions,  muft  eate  much  Goates  milke  boyled  with 
Honnie,  feuen  or  eight  dayes  before  the  copulation.  But 
albeit  this  aliment  is  ib  good  (as  Gtlett  fpeakcih  of)  yet  it 
fallethout  a  matter  of  importance  for  the  wit,  that  the 
meate  confift  of  moderate  fubftance,  and  of  fubtile  parts. 
For  how  much  the  finer  the  matter  becommeth  in  the 
nourifhmcnt  of  the  braine  ,  fb  much  the  more  is  the 
wit  fharpened.  Foi  which  caufc ,  the  Greekes  drew 

Yij  out 
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groircanTOnBofh"'^  “"''ri’'*'  (“'■“Vare  the  two 

foodlZh’^J  ff  they.'^'ri  ■ 

oodc  totheirchiUren, mingled  with  honnie,  wi,K  i„™. 
ton  to  make  them  wittie  and  wife.  And  that  Ihh  "X 

‘'‘“'"’''“I' ^’""‘■ccoimieth 
cr«fcnei.,  o™h  „ 

*erirr“'’''  'f  *'''"‘^“'*“'''"8) 'h'y  S  a'dde 
&  '  Goats-milke,  whofe  temperature 

&  lubftance,is  appropriat  for  the  wit.But  in  this  regiment 

i  r,fc  -pHT' '""isreat,  namely ,  thft  ebih 

ft  eLt^mr  rl  not  po&fle  fufficient 

lUength  to  refift  the  inmries  of  the  aire :  neither  can  de- 

fend  themfeiues  from  other  occafions,  which  are  woont 

*  m  f  by  making  them  become  wife  they 

vvid  fall  out  to  be  vnhealthfuil,and  line  a  finail  time,  ’thi? 

difficultie  demandeth  in  what  fort  children  may  bee 

ghtvp,wittie  and  vytfe,  and  yet  the  matter  fohand- 

g^inefay  their  healthfulnes.  Which 
M  eafity  be  efFcaed3  the  Parents  dare  to  put  in  pra- 
aifc  forae  rules  and  precepts  which  I  will  preferibe.  Ld 

bccaufedemtie  people  are  decciued  in  bringing  vp  their 

children, and  they  treat  ftii  of  this  matter:  I  wfl  firft  afligne 
them  the  caufe  w.iy  their  children ,  though  they  haue 
Schoolemaiftcrs  and  tutors,  and  therafelues  take  fuch 
paines  at  their  booke,yet  they  come  away  fo  meanly  with 
the  fciencesj  asalfo  in  what  fort  they  may  remedie  this 

Sr V-  'h  ‘v  ^  ^ 

calth.  Eight  things  (faith  make  mans  aefh 

moiftand  fat.  The  fidt,tobe  merry  and  toliuc  at  hearts 

cafe,  the  fecond  to  fleepe  much,  the  third  to  lie  in  a  fofc 

bed. 
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bed  the  fourth, to  fare  wclhthc  fifth, to  be  well  apparelled  ^  ^ 
and  fornifhed :  the  fixth,  to  ride  alvyayes  on  horicbacke : 

thcleuenth, to haucourwill-.thc eighth, tobeoccupicd  i 

in  places  &  paftimes,  and  in  things  which  yecld  content¬ 
ment  and  plealure.  All  which  ss  verietie  lo  manileft,  as  if 
Hippoentes  had  not  affirmed  it, none  diuft  denie  the  fame. 

Onely  we  may  doubt,  whether  delicious  people  doe  al- 
wayes  obferuc  this  maner  oflifcjbut  if  it  be  true  that  they 
doe  fo,  we  may  well  conclude,  that  their  feede  is  very 
moift,and  that  the  children  which  they  beget,  will  of  nc- 
ceffitie  ouer-abound  in  fuperfluous  moifture ,  which  it 
bchooucth  firft  to  be  confuraed ;  for  this  qualitie  fendeth 
to  ruine  the  operations  of  the  rcafbnable  fbule  :  And 
moreouer  the  Phifitions  fay,  that  it  maketh  them  to  Hue 
afhortfpace  and  vnhcalthfull.  By  this  itfhouldfeeme, 
that  a  good  wit,  and  a  found  bodily  health  require  one 
fclfe qualitie,  namely  drouth 5  wherethrough,  the  pre¬ 
cepts  and  rules  which  weearetolaydownc  for  making 
children  wife ,  will  ferue  likewifc  to  yecld  them  much 
'  health,  and  long  life.  Itbehooueth  them,  (fofboneasa  ^  • 
childe  is  borne  of  dilicious  parents)  inafmuch  as  their 
conftitution  confifteth  of  more  cold  and  moift  than  is 
conuenient  for  childhood,  to  wafh  him  with  falthotc 
water  j  which  (by  the  opinion  of  all  Phifitions)  foketh  vp 
and  drieth  the  flc(h,and  giueth  foundnefle  to  the  finewes, 
and  maketh  the  child  ftrong  and  manly,  and  (by  confu- 
ming  the  oocrmuch  moifture  of  his  braine)  cnablcih 
him  with  wit.  and  frccih  him  from  manic  deadly  infir¬ 
mities.  Contiariwife,  the  bath  beingofwatcr  frefh  and 
hote,in  that  the  fame  moifteneth  theflefh  (faith  Hippo- 
erntes)  itbreedeth  fiucannoiancesj  Namely,  effemina¬ 
ting  of  the  flefh,  weaknefle  of  finewes,  dulncfle  of  fpirits, 
fluxe;s  of  blood,  and  bafenefle  of  ftotiweke.  But  if  the 

Y  iij  child 
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child  ilTuc  out  of  his  niothcirs  belly  with  cjcccITiue  dri- 

r^r  TK  the  fame  with  bote frelh  wa¬ 

ter.  .1  herefore  Wppoentes  faid,  children  are  to  be  wafhed 

a  long  time  with  hotc  water,  to  the  end  they  may  re- 
ceiuc.tne  leife  annoiance  by  the  crampc,  and  that  they 
may. grow  and  be  well  coloured :  but  (for  certaine)  this 
ntuk  be  vnderftood  ofthofe  who  comefoorth  drie  out 
,  mothers  belly,  in  whom  it  behooueth  to  amend 
t  leir  cuill  ternperarure,  by  applying  vnto  the  eontra- 
,  ne  qijalitics,  'I  he  Almains  (faith  Git/c»;haueacuftome' 
to  wafli  tneir  childre  in  a  riucr,  fo  fooncas  they  arc  born'- 
themfceniing,  that  as  the  iron  which  commeth  biirnine 
hot  out  ofthe  forge,  is  made  the  ftronger,  if  it  be  dipped 
in  cold  water :  fo  vyhen  the  hote  child  is  taken  out  ofthe 
mothers  wombe,  it  yeeldeth  him  of  greater  force  and 
wgour,  if  he  be  wafhed  in  frcfli  water.  This  thing  is  con¬ 
demned  by  Galen  for  a  beaftly  pradife ,  and  that  with 
great  reafon  :  forputcafe,thatby  this  W3y,thcskinneis 
lardenedand  clofcd,  and  not  eahe  to  bee  altered  by  the 
iniurics  ofthe  aire,  yet  will  it.reft  offended  by  the  excre¬ 
ments  which  are  engendred  in  the  bodie,  for  that  the 
fame  ts  not  of  force,  nor  open  fo, as  they  may  be  exhaled 

^''ffhebeaandfafeft  remedieis,  to 
wain  the  children,  who  haue  fiiperBiious  moifture,  with 
hot  fait  water :  for  their  cxceffme  moifture  confuming  . 
they  are  the  neerer  to  health,  and  the  way  through  the 
skinne,  being  flopped  in  them,  they  cannot  receiuc  an- 
noianceby  aiiicoccafion.  Neither  are  the  inward  excrc- 
ments  therefore  fo  fltut  vp,  that  there  are  not  wayes  left 

opcn_ for  them,  where  they  may  come  our.  And  nature 

is  fo  forcible,  that  ifthey  hauc  taken  from  her  acommon 
way,  fbc  will  fcckc  out  another  to  feme  her  turnc.f And 
w  CO.  alfothcrs  failcj  Ihec  can  skill  to  make  new  wayesj 

where- 
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L  u  x^iinVi  i-rt' fpnd  out 'iwhat- cloth  her  daitiroagc* 

«  ™re  a„ail«ble  .oc 

^alth,.tobaueaskinneharcl  and  fomewhat.clolc,  than 

T^nd^hing  requific  tobeperformed^w 

child  (halbc borne,  is,  that  we  make  huxi  j 

the  winds, and  with  change  of  aire,an(  n .  ^  vveake 

locked  VP  in  a  chamber:  tor  elfe  it  will  become  weake, 

womanilli,  pecuitb,  of  feeble  foength,  and  within  three 
orfouredayes,  giuevptheghoft  Nothing  auh^ 
cratesj  io  much  weakenctb  the  deft, 
warme  places,  and  tokeepe  ourtclues  ^  ""f 

cold.  Neither  is  there  a  better  rcmedie  of  healthfull  h- 

uine*  than  to  accuftome  our  bodie  to  all  winds, hot,  cold, 

tnofft,and  drie.  Wherethrough  ArMe 

thecaufe  is, that  fuch  as  line  in  the  Gallies  a^re  moiehMl- 

thie  and  better  colored,  than  thofc  who  inhabit  a  plal)^‘e 

foile.  And  this  difficultic  groweth  greater,  confidering 
the  hard  life  which  they  lead,  fleeping  intheir  clothes,  in 

the  open  aire,againft  the  fun,  in  the  cold, 

andfaring  withall  fo  courfly .  The  like  may  be  demanded, 

as  touching  Shepheards,  who  ofallother  men  entoy  the 
foundeft  heakhiand  it  fpringech,becaufe  they  made 
a  league  with  all  the  feucral  qualities  ofthe  aire,and  their 
nature  difmaieth  nothing.  Contrarivvile,we  plaincly  fcc, 
that  ifaman  giuehimfelte  to  Hue  dchciouny,  and  to  be¬ 
ware  that  the  ^un,  the  cold,  the  euening,  nor  the  wind  ot 
fend  him,  within  3  dayes  he  fhalbe  difpatchcd  with  a  poll 
letter  to  another  world.  Therefore  it  may  >  5 

that  loucthMsHfe  inihis  world,  for  there  is 

no  man  that  can  pieferuc  bimfelf  ho  the  alteration  ofthe 
re;  therefore  it  is  better  to  accuftome  hirofelfe  to  cuery 
^  ^,10  the  end  man  may  Hue  carelcs,  &  not  m  fufpence. 

’  "  Y  iiij  A”® 
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•o  i®  c  foo«h 

warmc)  into  a  regfon  ofthd®  ‘  • ',.'  *' ‘'° 

uing  touch  dammaa/*  a  ^  vvithont  rccci- 

thofc  of  AlmSnc 

children  fo  hotc  in  the  rin^  °  ^ip  their 

bcaftly  a<a,  yet  thclam*-  rV  h  though  this  were  a 
harme.  ^  ^  ^  ®  hurt,  nor  deaths 

<0  SkVouii  s rsr “ “ 

(after  out  dokoe®  cold  mdTn '"'‘^ “o  o'*,*?’'” 

‘oSl'ltd'^'“‘'"“btoi:er„,t 

with  the  alterations  ofthl  airc  anTrh^chS"' 

gv|5tt;Tii5SS 

bee  correaed,  which  the’infanTh*^^ 

5=A:Kg=S“'i 

S5I5  iSS'Sa;”*'"*-? 

fers,and  will  abide  much  hardnefe^  And  dK 

run  vp  and  downe  idlel,  in  the 

ricre,  thcyarenotabictoftandontheirfeetp  Th- 

then  which  lltould  he  held  witKurfc  f,'  I  A“c“ 
mto  houfe.  fome  foure  or  Sue  months  before  the  chU? 

teedeth,  that  fliemay  hauc  time  to  confume  the 

j  l_  I  • 
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blood  and  bad  humours,  which  flic  had  gathered  by 
harmfull  meats,  that  fhevfcdtoforc,  and  to  the  end  the 
child  (fo  foonc  as  it  is  borne)  may  fucke  the  like  milkc  vn- 
to  that)  which  relieucd  it  in  the  mothers  bcllic,  or  made 

at  Icaftofthefanae  meats.  ,  ,.,i  /i 

The  fourth  is,  not ‘to  accuftorae  the  child  to  tieepe  in 
a  foft  bed,  nor  to  keepe  him  ouerwarme  apparelled :  or 
giue  him  too  much mcate.  For  thefe  three  things((aith 
Hmoerates )  fearfen  and  dric  vp  the  flelh,  and  their  con¬ 
traries,  fatten  and  enlarge  the  fame.  And  in  fo  doing,  the 

child  (hall  grow  of  great  witj  and  of  long  life,  by  reafon 
of  this  drinelTe:  and  by  the  contraries,  heewillproouc 
faire, fat, full  of  blood,&  blockifliiwhich  hdhk.HJppocrates 
called  Wraftler-like ,  and  holdcth  it  for  very  perillous. 
With  this  felfc  rcccit  and  order  of  life,  was  the  wifeft 
man  brought  vp  that  cucr  the  world  had ;  To  weet,  our 
Sauiour  Chrift,  in  that  he  was  man,  fauing  (for  that  he 
was  borne  out  of  Nazareth)  perhaps  his  mother  had  no 
fait  water  at  hand,  wherewith  (he  might  wafh  him ;  but 
this  was  acuftome  ofthelcwcs,  andofall  Afiabefidesj 
brought  in  by  fome  skiilfull  Phifitions,  for  the  good  of 
infants,  wherethrough  the  Prophet  laith ,  And  when- 
thou  wert  borne,  at  thy  birthday  thy  nauilL firing  was 
nbr^t  off:  neither  wer^jtffou  fpr  thy  healths  fake  wa- 
flied  in  water,  nor  fcafoned  with  (alt,  nor  wrapped  in 
fwaihlingcloihes..  But  as  touching  the  other  things,  fb 
(bone  as  he  was  borne,  he  began  to  hold  friendfhip  with 
the  cold,  and  the  other  alterations  of  the  aire.  Hisfirft 
bed  was  the  earththis  apparrell  courfe,  asif  he  woultl 
obferue  Hippocrates  reccit.  A  few  dayes  after  they  went 
with  him  intOiEgypt,  aplaccvcrichot,  where  he  remai¬ 
ned  all  the  time  thatf/ifro^liucd.  His  mother  partaking 

the  like  humours,  it  is  ccrtainc,  that  (he  muff  yecld  him  a 

milkc 
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^ilkc  wdl  exertifed,  and  acquainted' with  the  alterati¬ 
ons  ot  the  aire.  The  roeat  which; they  gauc  him,  was  the 
lame  which  the  Greekes  dcuifed,to  endow  cheirchildrcn 
With  wit  and  wifedome.  This  (I  hauc  laid,hcretofore)was 
the  buttcf  iih  part  of  the  milkc  eaten  with  hopnie.  Wher- 
'  fore  Efay  faith,  He  fhaleatibuttcr  and honniCjthat  he  may 
know  to  efehew  cuill,  and  chufe  the  good.  By  which 
Words  is  feene,  how  the  Prophet  gaue  ys  to  vnderftand, 
that  albeit  he  was  verie  pod,  yet  he  oughtalfb  tobca 
perfea  man  .•  and  to^attajne  Raturall  wifedome,  he  miift 
apply  the  femblablc  diligences,  as  doe  the  other  fons  of 
men.  Howbeit  this  feemeth  difficult  to  be  concciued 
^d  rnay  be  aUb  held  a  follie,  to  thinke  that  bccaufe 
Chriit our  rcdecmer,,did  eatebutrer  and honniebcinga 
childe,  hee  fiiould  therefore  know  how  to  cichuc  eiiiil 
and  make  choyce  of  good ,  when  hee  was  elder:  God 
being  (as  he  is)  of  infinite  wifedome,  and  hauing  giuen 
him  (as  he  was  mao)  all  the  fcience  infufed,  which  hee' 
could  receiue  after  his  naturall  capacitie.  Therefore  it 
is  certaine  that  hee  knew  full  as  much  in  his  mothers 
yvorabe,  as  when  he  was  thirtie  three  yeeres  old,  with¬ 
out  eating  either  butter  or  honnie ,  or  borrowing  the 
hdpc  of  anie  other  naturall  remedies  requifite  for  hu¬ 
mane  wifedome.  But  for  all  thiSjit  is  of great  importance 
that  the  Prophet  affignedhim  that  fclfe  nieat,  which  the 
Troians  and  Greekes  accuftomably  gaue  their  children 
to  make  them  witty  and  wife, and  that  he  faid,  To  the  end 
he  may  know  tofhuneuill,  andcbulcthegood.  For  vn- 
derftanding,  that  by  meanes  ofthefe  aliments, Chrift  our 
ftuiourj  got  (as  he  was  man)  more  acquifit  knowledge, 
than  he  fhouldhauepoflcfled  if  he  hadyfed  other  con- 
trariemeates  j  it  bchooucth  vs  to  expound  this  particle^ 
(*^p|hecnd)  tharvyc  may  know  what  he  meant,  yvhen 
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he  fpakein  thofc  lerMcs.VVcnu.ft  therefore  prcfu^^ofe, 
that  in  Chrift  our  redeemer'  were  two  naturcs,as  the  ve- 
rietructh  is,  and  the  faith  lb  teachcthvsione,d!ume,  p 
he  was  God  j  and  another  humane,  compounded  oi  a 

rearonablefouleiandol  anehmcntailbodic,  (o  difpofed 

and  inftruiTiCntalizcd^  ns  the  othci  children  of  men.  As 
concerning  his  firft  nacure,  it  behooucib  not  to  entreat 
of  the  vvifcdoiiic  of  our  Sauiour  Chrift  i  for  it  was  innnic 
without  encrcafe  or  diminilTiment  >  and  without  de- 
pendance  vpon  ought  eUe  ^  faue  onely  in  that  he  was 
Gothland  fo  he  vvas  as  vvift  in  his  mothers  vvombe,  as 
when  he  and  fo  from  euerlafting. 

But  in  that  which  apperraincth  to  his  fecond  nature, 
vvearctoweet,  that  ihc  foule  of  Chrift,  ciicn  from  ihc 
inftant  when  God  createa  it,  was  blcffed,  and  glorious, 
euen  as  now  it  is-  and  feeing  it  enioyed  God  and  his 
wifdome.ic  iscertaine  that  in  him  was  none  ignorances 
but  he  had  fomuch  fcicnceinfulcd  as  his  naturalicapa* 
citic  would  beare  ?  but  wdthall,  it  is  alike  ccrtainCj  that  as 
the  glorie  did  not  communicate  it  fdfe  vnto  all  the 
partes  of  the  bodie,  in  refpea  of  the  redemption  of 
mankinde^  no  more  did  the  vvifedome  infufed  3  com- 
muniGacc  it  felfc-5  For  the  braine  wasnot  dHpofed,  nor 
inftnimentaliEcd^  with  the  qualities  andfiioftancc  w'hich 
are  neceflariCj  to  the  end  the  (bule  rpay  with  fuchanin- 
ftrumentjdifcourfe  and  philofophize :  for  if  you  call  to 
mind  that  which  in  the  beginningof  this  woikc  v'v'eede- 
liuetcd 5^ the'' graces  giueiv,  u  hich^Godjbcllovveth 

vpdn^men,  doe  ordinarily  requite,  that  the  inftrument 
with  which ‘they  are  to  be  exctciiedj  and  thcfubicCl 
whefeunto'it  is  to  bee  rcceiued  ,  doe  partake  the  na- 
tiirall*  qualities  3  requifite  for  eueric  fuch  gift..  And' 
the  rcafoh  is,  bccaufe  that  the  rcafonable  idulc,  is  an^ 
f-  -  ad 
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adl  ofthcbodie,  and  worketh  not  without  thefcruiccof 
his  bodily  inftrumcntc.  The  brainc  of  our  redeemer 
Chrift,  whilft  he  was  babe,  and  lately  borne,  had  much 
moifturc :  for  in  thar  age  it  was  behooftull  fo  to  bee  and 
a  matter  naturall,  and  therefore  in  that  it  was  of  fuch 
qualitiCjhis  rcafonablc  foulc  (naturally)  could  notdif- 
coorfe  nor  philofophize  with  fuch  an  inftrument.  Wher- 
through,  the  fcience  infufed,  pafled  not  to  the  bodily 
inemorie,  nor  to  the  imagination,  nor  the  vnderftan. 
ding,  becaufe  thefc  three  ate  inftrumentall  powers  (i 
tofore  we  haue  proued)  and  cnioyed  not  that  perfedlion, 
which  they  wcrcto  haue  j  but  whilft  the  brainc  went  dry¬ 
ing,  by  meanes  of  time  and  age :  the  rcafonablc  foule 
Went  alfo  manifefting  cucry  day  more  and  more,  thein- 
fufed  wifedome  which  it  had,  and  communicated  the 
fame  to  the  bodily  powers.  Now,  befidcs  this  fuperna. 
turall  knowledge,  he  had  alfo  another,  which  is  gathered 
of  things  that  they  heard  whileft  they  were  children, 
of  that  which  theyfaw,  of  that  which  they  fmelled,  of 
that  which  they  rafted,  and  ofthat  which  they  touched ; 
and  this  (for  certaine)  our  fauiour  Chrift  attained  as  o. 
thet  men  doe.  And  cuen  as  for  difeerning  things  perfeift- 
ly,  hce  ftood  in  neede  of  good  eyes,  and  for  hearing  of 
founds,  good  cares :  fo  alfo  he  ftood  in  neede  of  a  good 
brainc, to  iudge  the  good  and  the  euill.  Whence  it  is  ma- 
nifeft,  that  byfeating  thofe  delicate  meates,  his  head  was 
dayly  better  inftrumentali2cd,&  attained  more  wifdome. 

In  fort,  that  if  God  had  taken  fro  him  his  fcience  infufed, 
thrift  in  the  courfc  of  his  life  (by  feeing  that  which  hce 
bad  purchafed)  wc  fhall  find,  that  at  ten  yccrcs  he  knew 
more  than  at  fiuc,  at  twentie,  morethanatten,  and  at 
thirtic  thrcc,morc  than  at  twenty.  A  nd  that  this  doiftrinc 
is  true  and  catholickc,  the  letter  of  the  Euaogclicke  text 

prooueth 
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ptooueth^fayingj  andiclus  encrcafcd  in  wifcdome  and 
age^and  gtacCjWith  God^arid  with  rncn.  Ofnianie catho*  < 
lickefcnfes  which  theholic  Scripture  may  rcceiue,!  hold 
that  cuer  better  which  takcth  the  letter,  than  that  which 
rcaucth  thetermesandvvordes  oftheii  naturallfignifica- 
tion.  ,What  the  qualities  are  which  the  braine  ought  to 
hauc,and  what  the  fubflance,  we  haue  alreadie  reported, 
by  the  opinion  of  Heraclitus,  That  drinefle,  maketh  the 
vvifcft  foule.  And  by  Galens  mind  we  proued.  That  when 
the  braine  is  compounded  ofa  fubftance  vcriedelicat,  it 
maketh  the  wit  tobe  fubtile.  Chrift  our  redeemer,  went 
purchafing  more  drinefle  by  his  age:  for  from  the  day  ' 
that  we  are  borne,  vntill  that  of  our  death,  we  daily  grow 
to  a  more  drinefle,  and  Icefing  of  flefh,  &  a  greater  know¬ 
ledge.  The  fubtile  and  delicate  parts  ofhis  braine,  went 
corredfing  ihemfelues  whilft  he  fed  vpon  meats,  which 
the  Prophet  fpeaketh  of.  For  if  euery  moment  hce  had 
ncede  ofnouriflimcnt.andreftoringthc  fubflancewhich 
wafted  away  (and  this  muft  be  performed  with  meates 
and  in  none, other  fort)  iris  certaine,  that  if  hcc  had  al- 
waycs  fed  on  Cowcs  bccfe,  or  Porcke,  in  few  dayes  he 
fhould  haue  bred  himfelfe  a  braine  grdfle  and  of  cuiil 
temperature :  with  which  his  reafon able  Ibule  could  not 
haue  fhunned  cuill,  or  chofen  good ,  faue  by  miracle, 
and  iraploying  his  diuinitie.  But  God  leading  him  by 
naturall  roeancsjcaufed  him  to  vfe  thofe  fo  dehcat  meats, 
by  which  ihebraine  being  maintained,  the  fame  might' 
be  made  an  inftrument,  fo  well  fupplied,  as  (cuen  with¬ 
out  vfing  the  diuinc  or  infufed  knowledge)  he  might  na¬ 
turally  haue  efehued  euill,  and  chofen  good,  as  doc  the 
other  children  of  men . 
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r  Uprooted  by  example,  that  if  a  child  hme  not  the 

difpojition  and  abilitie,  rohich  u  requifitefor  that 

I  Sctence  rvheremtohe  will  addiSi  himfelfe,  itua 
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